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Wc leave you more money to pluy wi<* 


„,*• im two possible 
:■ .i V fgwalK«i» ihtf 

l< iiiiHiiilil.* HV "-Nik 4 WOUfd 

liu- * dcuiied ■‘fully und Lho 
omxIv at Vincennes of the 
il tingins. uecupnlionA. ages 
pjj^x'nf- lurt'li of the Corn- 
ed’; «lh. were tried 'by courts 
£if. .is Aril as of Hie mueii more 
It piuhlein of Hie colaliorvs 
the Paris Commune mid ttu* 
ikw and of die efforts of cer- 
t-p< >>viiKi:il aulhcritieiv to form 

‘ 1‘pihii with the intention of 
a., an inlerniodiaiy between 
.uul Versailles and of prevent- 
e iii«t*:u;iMc. u niililury con- 
in-in helnvei) FcdAcs and 
jilf hi Die Iii dorian would then 
'•1 i'uuccJ further, possibly 
,rii; in- id literary material, 
ix ami cio ‘ s-cmi 1111 nations, 
io invest ijulv the niofi vat ions 
indui.-J commitment to the 
iuiukI side, and he should 
i.eu<Kiii|»t to view (he women- 
isilitaliun as if may have 
al flow .Veoiiillefc, as well as 
P.im Iii vhuri, uplift from 
Mk»ii and personnel, rttere 
three .ingles fioiu whidi to 
fe'di the ciHiflictN : Prtris. the 
g*iLc. /ml VcrNiillcA 

b ,; ” s it v\*.; umlixfU^n b\ 
Piim. up tj tiic' present has "been 
teri'&l primarily with Pan*. This 
fwisiundabk in view of the fuct 
Puri »va* to be Hie principal 
; but ir K niuie the Jess an in- 
toe and d»torlod' vlovv of a 
m iDvulhpg mom than two 
*. and. even in .paws, the 
* i'f thcTwcnly itfrondissevpents, ■ 
(LS the Masonic Lod'gos, 
Pied tu j»ct nt Imerihediaries in 
b»bnng to an end a civil wiir 
W' I uiHily, ii, u native 
11*1 e nuuld b c -little prvflt 
further (he actual legis- 
tamed; out by the Commune, 
J' Mjpii acting, albeit un : 
Vl?, 1 ' sovereign government. 

bben done. time • 

Iferun. 
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di i lung,, rti.li j* »li Tiluriir i 4 * IiMlis 

line: for |iiC|>iii .ilii*ii. -iiiil iiven l:v( 
fur serious di-eii'suifi . .nut a fmad 
lime scticdulc lakes no account >.yf 
the prohlems erealed, for the re- 
searcher, lie an tnei-ahufidanec of 
enlirely une.x ploied material. So (itc 
ciutgiev.sisLs ami the participants in 
centenary cciohr;i lions are likely to 
fall back mi old, w el I- worn thou ires. 

The ceulcnury of (he Paris C’twi- 
nuuie has been no c wop t inn in ithii 
respou. A col Urej uiimi held at Uio 
Univeisity ol Sussex (.see Commen- 
tary, April 2 1 deaf f. a I mmhc fcnglli, 
with die Myth of the C‘<uiiinunc, 
with its inlelk-ctuiil origins, with llab- 
euf, babomrisnie, Uuuna rrn ti. M<ug, 
Llakutii ii. the June Days <»f 1843, tho 
present -day relevance of die L.'oni- 
mune ; i>td the Communard, scarcely 
got a look lit. On the last day of the 
colluciuluin, it w&* suggested tha I Hie 
participant* .‘Jiould go into perpetual 
.session, .so as to produce an Instant 
Revolution. The advantage of this- 
was pointed out to the cleaners and 
stall, but the Sussex proletariat optoil 
for Sunday lunch: a great opportu- 
nity was no doubt missed as a result 
of this lack of revolutionary aware • 
iiftvs. There were exhibitions in 
liui lot’s stronghold, Saint •Deni;*, in 
HiusnoIs, at live Vicioiiu and Albert 
Mu ,i*ui»i . a eonk'ditv field /.y Paris 
was doniinnldJ b 5* a SuvteT'd* 1 ^*, 1 
lioh who arrived with lhcTU&*.*,iirf R 
■ CdlithtTina fd f rffr « rgwtien f, of.grbfiti r; _ 
weight, in the prevailing ufmosphbc© 
of ipicta.s, i li;ui any amount' of 
patient historical analysis of new 
material. . 

The _ French' Governmenl was 
severely criticized, in' sonic circles, 
for not having organized an official 
commemoration of tin event that 
resulted in the destruction of largo 
areas of its capital, in the deaths 
,of some 30.000 Parisians, in Uie 
‘deportation of os many more, and 
in biller memories dividing Paris, 
from the provinces, and especially 
from the -west. Silence would, in 
fact, seem to have been the most 
sensible course! No oue lo the right 
appeared lo wish lo organize an' 
official commemoration of M lliicrs. 

It was easy . enough for other J 
countries to organise something; j 


they were; after all, evoking M>mo- J 
b'n'e cIsc’s civil , war and were 1 
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celebrating other 1 people’s . dead. I 
Tbofc xvas koiuotlilng- Hemingway- 1 
esque in .these rather ghoulwh pror 9 
ceedhfigs. • -■ • ; 1 

Of the spate of published work v a 
three aft worth mwilioning In 8omb | 
detail. The late Edith Thomas,' wlio | 
died last November, had completed j 
her biography of L ouise Mlchd, her j 
; third , book related lo the .history ot | 
the Comm tine, fuliu^ihg Ltd_ Mlro * | 
Utftaeit find ,hw biography' | 

. iLbxxsjl . Tlie present. ! Wcirk adds.holh- .. 

iiift to wHut j,he hud ‘provi^u^ly. writ- 
ten ,: ho far us the Conimurld tt con* 
ccrijedf save furihir To 'cmdirm : thft 
Impressionthtit Loijiso wisun inipu'lV 
sibju creature, tnliUy tfCVpid of IUct* 
ary talent / bloodthirsty, pro vneativ^ 
hyiitcrkai,' boring, ; rep t^iyc , u ipa^ - 
xluimi* it* coifai'ix*, yvn(j* : b,xuh^. id;'; 
. liivocAijoh df tier dead .bo*ts»:hV* 
ion v- never $ivb ah thought, to . 

deiid genda uiics, Milors or <r*UHc«-t ?! 
and who spent Uie fifteen y e,:is (4 
hsTditV p^judiug h««iOutnius fr»»id . 

j.. ’ _ < ..z Er. . - ■ ft L 1 *. iL 1 . * t ; ^ — A' 
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of revolutionary Chaix (she niust 
have known every blanch line then 
in existence) — like an aging actress 
running desperately against the tide 
of forgetfulness and forgiveness. She 
was iio doubt, as Mile Thomas so 
often reminds her readers, a generous 
and saintly person, ever ready to 
come to the rescue of the poor and 
the humiliated and to fill her flat : • \ * s tf t 
with stray animals. And there can ho si ' »• •• ^ 
no doubt &bou L her courage. Rut (?:' 
what, in the end, did all this febrile -■ 
activity amount to, other than, poor 
thing, to make her appear in- 
creasingly ridiculous and ddp<isst ! e ? 

One cannot escape the impression 
Suit Louise hud completely identified 
wL& the Commune and that her 
necrophiliac pc reg limit ions through 
n remarkably tolorunt bourgeois 
Republic — die was only arrested 
twice; perhaps bhe moderation of 
the repressive authorities in the face 
of her daily and strident provoca- 
tions to revolt represents the true' 
mca&ure of her Jack of relevance 
— wore a desperate a I tempt to assert 
her own .self-importance. She had 
taken a spectacular pan in the Com- 
mune and .die had been deported to 
New Caledon in. But that was all 
she had ever done. She was not going 
to Jet anyone forget it. She was a 
hopeless novelist, a dreadful poet, 
an unsuccessful schoolteacher, and 
au utterly confused politician (for i'n. ; 
Instance, she refused to conic out in ’ 
favour of Dreyfus). 


/ j- 4 


But it would 
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, t | lllir .j, mm er wiv. prc*b-. tiresomu Icmiuist 
JSvcIv exercised by an intense sense u 

"■? i «f i Na “ 1 '- i»““ n ii,d *°™ 

primarily in t,L. !.i dun In anv of the other sudden »•»««■• 

iiiiihoi ilics that coexisted identity. 

jjj* ******** 

where it '■■o»inimin;i 1 lisin " aiid all pcrieneetl them to .... — - .«* * .... 

states most offt’ ^•K^i cMremc forms of decent ni- lifetime. The Commune was never inline studies l»y Hie ccnteiuiy. only 
ject of comi>o*V lev cm. and disastrously, in more hcatililul, more formiduhlc, Dr' Id wards and Mile I hoinas, of 

Jcted. nre.nu/aiion and in the con- than in retrospect, “la (nmniunc all the author, listed above, haw 

icture both f ^ tta E»l|f | *- >f Apdk the war), many n*cst pas morle *’ is a lender, as actuality set foot in the Fnnurli War 


feminist. Louise Michel. 
•I purpose, partici- 

JS • well as a 
awareness uf a group 

....... — . — Such occasions are to 

I, n .„ a cm ion sly contused rare that they arc remembered amt 
. ' f„,' uhilc pieaohing and cherished by Lhost who have r- 

' .. livm " and llll nr-rif'iit-Pil Ihf-tu In Ilia (,'lld of 


ex- 

•i 


nnd ceituinly the most valuable for 
anyone wishing to undertake the 
immense amount ot aichival research 
still needed it we. are to acquire a 
clear understanding cither of the 
C ommune or, above all. of the ( om 
inunards (it is a sur.pi ising [act. that, 
despite the incentive given to f Yifn- 
mime -.Indies In the veiitenaiy, only 


pleled 

picture both 0 Fco 
bon and mental^ ^ 
Rougerie s major \S 
published. 1 


Mi 


Kewrds). 

Mile liaillartl destiny-, a mimher 
of previously accepted gcnvialt/a- 
lions: the isolation of Paris tin fact, 

uiiLs 


iV: 
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iiw ■■■ ° : nous: UK- isolation ot rails tin mu 

bunnies Ihc -h.-lc L-onn.L-1 so duriTlB llww -■l-w. cJ WLOts. how- , . M w t , lr . lin , 

■i k ihis disoaritv or ever unwittingly, into a naive, seen- , , . 

* ' . ^ . u^iiviwn ihetwo * lir Garden of Eden from which all c °mmiied to run between the capita 
.and intentions l uwccnoic evil und cruelly WtU ild be expelled. «»d Hw pmvince*. people came ant 
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Iriders were sulliciently set in well as a proud, song ; nor would 
m arrogance to believe thnt a h CV er he dead in die hearts of 
,reiolulioii would be rapidly those who had participated and had 
_ „ . —ji.j in ilu.- other large cities. xurvived. f'or hud they um sliimbled. 

Dr Ldwhrds Is st 
anxious to attribute , 
milliards revolution^ 
measures. This is 
time when he himself fa 
the “myth” that In, 
vented a dear asu<» 
achievements of the 
measures carried out .. 
ephemeral bodies that 
exercise authority, * 
even, concurrently, 
attributable to any u- 
economy. As Dr Edw 

remarks, It was "<* fjwtieiJik..* some appalling level- of middle-class retribution began lo i V 7 nVtT i V« , v I..s i ils nu. men- 

Comniune did .laulcni that occurs at the impinge on u startled ciimlom. while . ,* hcuin'ivin,, f»r 1X71)- the 

fact U did iremnrkably IfliTfof a wliool online to the seaside the sky, hitherto so clear and spring- j * / Jh p Kl|| 

r .he fammt thins <4 A *r Ike. horrible life... roined down li.e :.n.l »Jl M.o. (" mm.' 

bn of Itrelon peasants hasl in fact 


'«•! ,mcn,w “ 1 ' 7 f ' n ~"" K ; evil and cruelly 
lalcoiilcMaius (for, as wc shall hhd nol lheir vision 

^ e was. at all times, n tlers- 
[. impiKianl especially in the 
'ikC'i. lor'lhicrs knew all the 
wliat he wanted und how ho 
obtain n. It seems almost oul- 
K that such confused and 
|| j- dulls, such generous and 

pi,,,.- .liallcrbuiK -liould umpu.iii.ic np 11 wu-. .... ...u - j j p iirisial , [.. | 

«, ...I. .mh icrr.blu rclr.hu- whole, a ...a.i.lcsliil.r... ul uulluulivu in ^ irali 

■ lhu stiimnr •[.■ »«« JS quile gcnoruMI, and hupu. I alur. as a riivint . i . 1 t 
' pi.ip.Mli.il. will. .inylliniH Ilia, rusirl uf pmaim _fn.ni . .. side .1 ,, , linJcr way. 

si 11 ; .1 Is »n a dillerulll P]e ,,e hlighled hope .'.ud, ihc awl jd .eah y WIIth . t . : ^, . d, lrillK || lc wi 
1 :, PP :i *t ,n S Ifw'; .'I middle-cUl" k I rih.il..,.- hepe U. , S7() , , 


expelled . 
lit bj a 

sort of tuppenny -coloured imagery, 
that ot In S > >1 itile of the IS4X 
prints 7 

'the ambience of tilic C onnmuu- is 
more important, more revealing, 
than its confused narrulive and its 
disputable message. It was, on the 


lid 

went without much ilifliciiliy, and 
even the oiitguing mail \v;is posted 
from Sainl-liemsi; urhani/.ilion as 
a phenomenon strictly Parisian 
(Marseille, Lyon, 'I on louse, Ijillc 
and Rouen had had even more 
draniutic population incicuscv in the 
previous twenty years); the priority 
of the Parisian example both in 
'alion (the 
move- 
in the 
winter of 
nioiuen- 


— — ‘ Ldl - L *c 

fact of its existence. 


2MK 

“Civil War” (lithograph by Afanet). 


She was no 

doubt attached to her completely 

apolitical mother, but, at the same 

«nw, s-ho did everything possible to , 0 , . . 

distress and alarm her and later mis , . Pe . rha I« lJl ® comment 

exploited her mol-lier's proloncctl ill- S , V i L J? IJ,Se J ‘V on f- ® at can on! y be 
health as a form of blackmail on the Battering to ‘English good sense. In 
police and judicial authorities “le J^oiiary 1883, on one ofherlirequent 
coup dc la vieille maman,” The vis,ls L° J-Qn-don, where she spent a 
Buthoi-itlcs nil o, even Mile Thomas $*???, ^ °/ hm ? il1 ^c ,88tts - she 

admits, were quite remarkably « to give a lecture at the Stein- 
patient with her, allowed her out of w, l y H “ u ; 011 subject of the im- 
prison to visit her mother regularly P r,s on« Lyons anarchists. “ Bile nst 
and eventually let her om on parole B01 '*« v c. 1 ina | lenwnt ni indignation, ni 
during her mothers last Illness. cnthousiasme, ni curiosity et elle re- 

More .han half ihc book is given ^ * 5»'". u J ,to ,6t < ' u ' il n ’ et “ il 
Op to the sad and dreary ohrottide 
of her endless public appearances. 

One's general impression is that, 
apart from being n bore, she ,wsis half 
ntad— especially to judge from the 
indecent huLlabaJoo .sjie kicked up 
at (die time of her muthei\ death 


a nd tlha t rhe rigju pi; ice fo r iter would 
have been in Ciharenton. In fact 
filho seems to have been a rldvote 
Mtw{fiit}e — an her childhood, she had 
been ardently mystic— a nineteenth- 
century Joan of Arc Mark LI (t-he 
sdbjeot of another of MHe Thomas’s 
biograph'iesj. She died in an hotel 
m Maa-seiUcs Jn January 1905 on the 
da-y the Tsar's police shot down the 
demonstrators led by Gap on — and 
nm. as Alistair Horne states in his 
|*S*“S book - in London after the 
1905 Revolution, which she thus just 


pr£vu." Good for us I 
Apart from Louise herself— and 
we are heartily sick of her before 
we are even halfway through this 
Jong book— there are occasional 
points of interest brought out from 
M He Thomas's considerable research 
in military records. Thus, at the 
time of the camque revolt in New 


particularly interesting, in his intro- 
ductory chapters, on the long tradi- 
tion of “communaiism ” both in 
Paris and in other large towns, 
though he might have given even 
greater depth to his argument by 
taking it back to the period of the 
autumn and winter of 1793, when 
'‘municipalism ”, especially in the 
Midi, was allowed, for a time, in the 
absence of any positive policies from 
Paris, a comparatively free reign. 
Both the “ dcchnstianization " 
movement of 1793 a nd the Counter- 
Terror of 1795-1802 were manifesta- 
tions of extreme forms of decentral- 
ization ; and, so far as Paris was 
concerned, the sense of lost liberties 
would go back to the J.iguc, perhaps 
even further. 

During the First Revolution, there 
were & few brief exorcises in direct 


have had no control ww 
did not know fl*«« a 


Caledonia, in 1878, when. Louise took , — * . lumujr mueraic, more man Ml 

the part of that oppressed race (one P°P vBar government, but these were per cent were only nominally liter- 
must allow her oredit where it is soon checked, and the so-called sans- a * e » while casual labourers repre- 
due), most of her fellow deportees culolle (movement, while intensely p^ted 15 per cent of the total popu- mu uui — 

reacted like Poor Whiles 'and some “ communa-Iist ”, \tos never entirely , on - buJlding trade accounting going, stumbling into « 

autonomous. Any attempt by Paris PCrCC,rt ; aftcr another ' if,clud — ' 

as? uriyii was 

Allies and 'renouncing military resist- 
ance. (A foreign occupation is a 


nil excepted, were innocents 
Readme his hoot n,, i h,li|1 tn ,lw ‘? f 

gSSf is? brr jsml: 

“ M.r.h. ..nly ochim some- 
exception of Delesdutti ,j ici| dcad , Dnforliinaleli. 

not an able inan amoo|b|^ eAommx of their fate means inn.ui 
Uelescluze had ten r^thfj arc still with us, no doubt lowu.'ds the .slum Me is. 
J848 in the ludicroin i' amuher gen era Mon into round wreaths like the 

Belgium. Pyatwasfldi^ tQkviniugicks paths of violence. 

Vallfcs an embittered per 1 fc„| ,h 0 t onimunards had nut 
of others were restless ^ fum m seel, violence. Ihebai- 
there was a surprising • « C i tf pnuds defensive and 
.sons of wealthy men— *v revtuxl a ecMure »*f despaii. 
the rank and file, afcrto .\mhriere. in an autobio- 
to bne lakafc|ted| |L . j| niltc| ,,^. (lhnl 
coherent .motivation. If‘r , , . 

analysis of compositw «f U|W '**" {■« 

sible— which clearly »>«>' were indeed both 

likolv (hit amore wnc\pctfl«d ones, placing 

ins was greatly to increase h l ‘ d fiuRv^V Patmans, for instance, pci- 
r-crowdmg m the Eiist- " u h; Z kxl a h )'- l|K f, ‘' !l,f fi|st i" L y i, n. in 
arrondissemcnts, while, In ^ ^ d ^ ,{L oi in Maiseillc- no had 

“ ^ ’• " f ■. "it -> i3 f iri s ' llvc ' for a lime, it 

ligol cultural 

E.isl-Coitra! arrond w..ili/.iiu>n .4 the FvcikH inlel 
Tliov were, abow A’-Pul Dr IMwards. on a number 
dides . Never can fei'^MVi'ioiis. describes Hie t'nin- 
political movement ® me ;" - 1 pernnnen! fric. a people's 

— so incoherent, ‘Jopg-dr.nvn-out fair. Per- 


small price to pay for the avoid- 
ance of a civil war.) The June 
Days were the most recent asser- 
tion of Parisian autonomy. Under 
the Second Empire, the reality 
of government consisted of the 
gendarmes, the Prefect of Police. 
:m<l tn formers. It was characteristic 
that Parisians were given no say at 
all in the plans carried out for— or 
rather against— their city by H-auss- 
mann. The main effect of the latter’s 
demolitions was greatly to increaso 
the over 

Central , iiiiiv 

the course of the twenty years’ be- 
tween the coup d’dtat and 1870, the 
population increased from 1,053,262 

Rvi'SJl* 791 Qf lhis *«« fi 8««. 

1,07^,873 were not Paris-born. 
Twelve per cent of the (population 
was totally illiterate, more than 50 


naive, so iBconcreuc*«*r: ' . . !•*» » *•'* 

petenl. From thestan.pg 11 "' '» his gieatexi contribution 
havft had no control I?* jjrivHc jboni the nature, aims 
asweu'inents of the Paris Corn- 


wax the end of the holiday and of 
so much else. 'I hose who had taken 
part in (he carnival, wlm hnd 
inarched behind the height red flags, 
were, in u mallei of hours, staring 
with their dead ey*. from open cof- 
fins. in crumpled clothing t umplctl up 
clinging to 
tires on M 
Mulot's car. 'I his is not in seiitiincii- 
Uli/e iihoui cither tin- ( omnuine or 
the (.’omimiiiards thcie has been fai 
too milch ot lhat hm Hie contrast 
between the ambience id the < mii- 
iiiiiiic. liming its existence, and it- 
manner of ending i.t so e.icat a» to 
be almnsi imbeniahle. 

A /<•/■•. a lesiix.d. [KTliap-. but 
ccrtainls not a levoliilinii. I m a 
lair camnn last inikliiulcU . il h a’ 
much an illusion :i-. tin- .nine of i 
clow n -it the eiicns. ami ihei,- can 
iihleej be no “ sudden leap fniuard " 
into the stage sets of a New Jerusa- 
lem, merely by willing it. At some 
stage the noinial pattern uf work 
and leisure must he resumed, the 
pubnonwiir will he back making his 
little round holes m Mtfiro tickets 


of them were given arms by the 
colonial authorities, 

Stewart Edwards has written a 
workmanlike and very readable 
account of events from September 
1870, to May Week, 1871. He Is 


inents of Louis Chevalier’s M Glasses 
dangcreuNM " ; and it is dilliculi to 
follow Dr Edwards \\4icn 'ho profora 


that they had not expe^-J 
they had apparenllj ^ 
that urban France 

follow, white Versaflwsfj 

gave them lime .to 
form of govenuwn t 4 


(Serge Crinsbmirg has pcihnpi a 
better realization ul the cimtiiiuily 
■vms m me rari.sx.oiu- of urban time than Di Edwards), 
for it ft us above all :i col- while, perhaps, the lavatory allciid- 
ne holiday- -even .serving in (lie ant wild never have left tier undcr- 
V'l' iKitiaril. especially in a wine- ground post. Let us then nut read 
'or c.ifif. \va< a holiday --a break too much into what Dr Edwards 
nm unit course of lime (which describes, ovei-oplimislicnliy, as 


dcscited i. Hie conflict seen purely in 
terms of Town versus t mintiy ; and. 
rmally, an inlcrprclaliun m terms of 
the direct con floatation between two 
sides tone id the main purposes of 
her voi y suggestive tittle book is to 
illustrate the impoiiaitcc of the tiers- 
fkirn. boih in Paris und, above all. 
in (lie pinviin.es). 

Mile ( luillard also levc.iU. ver- 
t;n nli loi the lir.si lime, the extent. 
Hi*: originality .uu( Hie impoilaiiee 
in naiionaf leruis. even il. uliiiiialelv. 
Minis, having played along with it, 
could alliml in i log lev I it ot the 
“ eimmiinialiMii " of I soil ami the 
soiiili-eaxi. a- is ell a-, ill-, modem 
lion hnlli ot lliv Nalioli.i! (niaiil-- 
;iiiil of ihc nmiiiciptl Iciiil-'i ■ m l)n- 
p. ill of i lie ss mill \ i’ ni 1 1 mu iii*i -1 
once on lliei liiiniicip.il hlivlie--, 
their main concern svas to 
avoid civil seal ami. when 
it broke out between Paris 
und Versailles, to limit ils spread and 
to act as intermedia i ies beisseeii lho 
combatant*-, in an ell mi l*> preserve 
region. ilisiu amt in check royalism 
and .v centralizing reaction. I hi* 
vvsii. in other words, a i.nlical. lather 
than a ieviiluiiunnr\. movement, 
aimed at attainable achievements, 
and lioi at the creation «f a perpe- 
tual fair. And. with the foimalicm, 
in Paris, of (lie (uni mi I tee rtf Pub- 
lic Safety. in May. it became inereax- 
'api Uli. Its 
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The Christian Tradition 

A History of the Development of Doctrine 

Traditional 00-600) ** mer ® 0noe - Catholic 

Jaroslav Pellkan 

This Is the first of the five volumes of Jaroslav Pelikan’s 
The Christian Tradition. The complete work will 

J h ° 5 n u dpa L ,h * me3 of Christian doctrine 
have developed and changed. Volume One is the history 

y «h i 00 '.® i * r ^ od - of fir® 11 * ferment and 

vitality when the fundamental affirmations of the 
Christian dogma emerged from a welter of beliefs and 
leaorongs, 

£6.75 _ __ 

Studies fn Classical and Byzantine 
Manuscript Illumination 

KurtWeltzmenn 

Edited and with a preface by Herbert L Kessler 
Kurt Writanann is acknowledged as a world authoi-itv 

f 5 stys«?s SffissEsstai 

IMrjEsrS ^ for ,he 


Hie book is extern- 


Social Control and Social Change 

Edited by John Paul Scott end Sarah F. Scott 

^Lf a j ,ro ^ f u , u l Sociat Change is. g unique attemet to 
ufiderstarvd and elaborate the process of snHa! ■ nnLni • 
‘ . The authors present^bdyffi^lSl d^oSs eV ' 
.yatous . .aspects; pf^ttSnSS&S— S '^ ? 0f 


Relativistic Astrophysics 

Volume One : Stars and Relativity 
Ya B. Zel’dovlch and I. D. Novikov 
Edited by Kip 8. Thorne and David Arnstt 
Translated by Ell Arlock . §" 

Relyatistkaya Astra flzlka, pubttehed in 
“tarits. Lite first attempt to deal with dig wt y 
relativistic astrophysics as a unified whql^. 
the many recent developments Jn ^ 1 

have updated and substantially rewritten. 
two volumes for this first authenticated Bjfff 1 ) 


.. „ deal more of tiroap space . or me iNatronai i/im™ . om « 

h the Commune brought a tern- For once, the historian has allowed most to regional loyalties and lu an 
stoppage' —this too would himself to be Influenced by the acute concern for local interests, 

g* j n air of holiday .to most stupid jargon of May, 1968. A more Mile GaUbrd quotes, in particii* 

mundane, but more accurate dexcrip- 
T* h«r that, in 1830. some of Mon comes from The Times corre- 

i R’-oluliiHiariex shot at all the spondent, on the first day of the 

*C slocks Ih at Commune ; It all had, he said, a 


w Aim*- vimu'i- T — — ■ 

l- |ar, Wo tlocumcnK both of vhew 
■ . shn npFy indicative of the contempor- 
e ary attitudes— indeed, not only of 


£ 10.80 


. Development of Species Identlflcatloti • : 
In Birds • ; 

An Inquiry into the Prenatal Determinant* of ^.; 
Perception '-v*J 

Gilbert Gottlieb • '• • ’ 1 

In a series of laboratory . 
seven years, Mr. Qovflieb has 
intensive investigation of file key. elements 
evoke a sensory tliscrinilnailve rewionSe,}? u 
of ducklings und chicks, Wpcklng; bad 
embryology to the prenatal 1 envlfenroM 
original interpretation of. the, macrp9p0S^[ ^ 
uevdopniont of spodcs percqplJdn.i 
C3A0 •• .r? 

Gravity and the 

Edited by Solon A. Qordon ahd Wwife 
• Gravity anti the Organism •M .-Wffi! 

‘ DOinnn*hpneiiiH' inmhi 'Af 


-P.* ilh inilsltnl . pist. . i^enMoncd. the brief sprii^ . bt 

mint cmuinty lived on a Park attempting to break away from migni wcu pe wnnim 

l ,mc wale, .even m continuity of adniinlstrutiVe the Place dix TorreAnx : . v ; 

Uim 1"’’!!!^ lll f subjection. • . J'ai louioiinicu )a peii^.qii'ilyiivuil i .{ 

■ which , every hour i:jm.«,p i i«v iniistlS Lyon mi espMt spJcjiil, reculoilrmu mix 

1 and in whicli the night • So for p! I.dwardss intiN|i- “. y n l!{ . llccs easnqawi «t qui eunherf.,* 

| be ilex 1 ucd |o guard duties, fcent and vuliiablo book. It is a [ lt | pour cx-pHqucr tmis lex iWsur- 

f -"*- discussion, random love- however, that he has taken so little drtfS t|uj i *y S ,Kn commis. Anrii. d est 

J?- Walking in die warm, spring- cure with place-names as 10 produce |KS cirtaitt qutf , itansjinr ires netabte 

' 

- J 1 “'.P 01 *®, D ) . JlUUSSr :. . ' .L. -,.,f I'iu-Atif I-.- ,'lhin I* hiw hlhlzi- . 

rciiirning, with h proprietary 
. 1 J 6 ‘mcienl city centre of 
-Wc Ulme. and Iht IVine.) . 

J9* >f»t bf pnbelie vabte ' 
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IROM EYRE & SPOHISWOODE 

RICHARD AKERMAN 

THE CHARLESTOWN SCHEME 
Snt in lim Andrado Islands in the Caribbean, this exciting 
novel vividly portrays the conflict between a British 
archaeologist and a local politician over plans for the old 
British naval base and slaving port of Charlestown. £2.50 

EDWARD R. f. SHEEHAN 

THE GOVERNOR 

The Governor is Emmett Shannon: elected largely because 
he Is young and good looking and because the state of 
Massachusetts is shattered by corruption scandals. 
Shannon's fight - sometimes directed against those who 
helped elect him — is not an easy one, however; nor is it 
made easier by his own unchanging honesty. £2.50 


Edited by 

GERVASE HUGHES 
& HERBERT VAH THAI 


THE MUSIC LOVER'S COMPANION 
A rich, varied, erudite and nntoitaininq collection -- the 
perfect Companion tor anyono who takes pleasum in 
music. £3.flU 


MARTIN ESSIIN 


BRECHT: A Choice of Evils 

When this booh fust appealed, Kenneth Tynan called it 
“A brilliantly peicnplive study ol the moat ambiguous and 
perpetually fnscinalimj figuie ot the twenliotli-cuiituiy 
European theatre.” Mi. Esslin's intention is to show lhat 
apart from lus othm undouhturi chums to feline. Broc.hl was 
involved in the vicissitudes ol out atjo, ils pmblonis and il-i 
issues, to mi extent um!i|ii«ilh»d by any other mijoi 'on- 
tempoi <11 y figtiro. f! 'id 
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LOVE IN THE RUINS 

!I Is the end of the Auto Age. Vines sprout In Manhattan; 
wolves roam in Cfevefnnd; black has turned against white, 
young people against old. A novel which can be read as 
satire, as fantasy, as a Jove story, and perhaps as a 
cautionary lale. £2.95 
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PHILIP TAYLOR 

THE DISTANT MAGNET 

European Emigration to the U.S.A. 

In nearly one hundred years, thirty-five million people 
emigrated from Europe to the U.S.A. Philip Taylor des- 
cribes the varying backgrounds and conditions from which 
they came and shows the nature of the jand and people 
they encountered. A combination of fine scholarship and. 
superb contemporary photographs allows the reader to 
look afresh at the immigrants themselves and the role they 
played in moulding the United States, £5.25 
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Nitvrc and I he A Dior — important 
centres of iv-publican opposition in 
1851. She suggests that their 
flbsenee in tins "canimunulisl" 
agitation may be explained by the 
fact tluu n considerable pari of the 
more active population of these 
departments- - among the principal 
providers of Parisian man and 
woman-power since die eighteenth 
century — had emigrated to the 
capital in the course of the Inter* 
vening twenty years. This is in fact 
very much the area of the " nouveau 
Iddcndismc populairc" denounced 
by Saint-Just in December, 1793. 
’Hterc had been a Ligue du Midi in 
1850; but there had also been a 
general assembly of seventy-seven 
Socidtds Populates dn Midi, first in 
Valence, then in Avignon, then in 
Marseille, in the autumn of 1793. 
This tradition of self-help and 
11 municipalism ” was thus even 
older than she suggests. Even so, it 
is essential for our understanding of 
this confused period to lake our 
eyes ofF Hie bitter conflict between 
Paris and Versailles and to he 
reminded that there were three, not 
just two, sides to the barricade, that, 
far from being a conflict in black and 
white, there were very wide areas of 
grey. 

Milo GaillardS tentative sugges- 
tions will then not appeal to those 
who remain determined to see the 
struggle in terms of Haris versus 
Reaction; and it is not surprising to 
learn that she has been severely critic- 
ized by Marxist historians, deter- 
mined to assert, at all limes, the 
priority of Paris in revolutionary 
initiatives and programmes. What she 
effectively demonstrates is that even 
the ephemeral Communes that were 
formed briefly in such places as 
Lyon, Marseille, Narhonne were 
quite different from that of Paris, 
responding to different needs. Here 
was an original movement, seeking to 
escape from hotli the confined and 
centralist limits of l he Department, 
to embrace the more living unit of 


public, however moderate, the exist- 
ence of which appeared to be 
threatened by the prolongation of 
civil war. This was in fact a radi- 
cal, parliamentary movement, owing 
much to surviving personalities of 
the .Second Republic, as well as one 
of 11 municipalism 
This is, of course, a less exalting 
picture than that of the elderly Dele- 
sclure standing on the barricades. 
But it did at least have something to 
offer France. What it does not havo 
is the tragic horror of the last week 
of the Paris Commune. In tdl the 
provincial movements, only about 
300 people were killed— still too 
many— as opposed to a possible 
30.0HO in Paris. So perhaps it is not 


visional Government; but it went a 
long way to meet local interests. 

There must hove been a great 
many moires, a great many munici- 
pal authorities who, when confronted 
with l'he appalling spectacle of the 
tribal war between Parisians and 
soldiers and sailors from the pro- 
vinces. after attempting unsuccess- 
fully to act as conciliators— and it 
is much to the credit of the Paris 
Communards Chat they were pre- 
pared to grant them such a role. In an 
effort to get themselves out of an 
impossible situation (they had never 
wanted to get themselves Into the 
position of constituting a sort of 
Counter-Government, sovereignty 


viving □ nd of living lo a ripe old age, those who look *. , 
for the enjoyment of his friend.-, and of winter war nf rtflU 
listeners. Ii was singularly fortunate corpses lip ah!., .7 r 9*8 V 
for ihc Midi— or peril, psibc Midi 

deserved it— that, following the open coffins ’ -Si , ** f .: 
of 1871, it did ‘ 1 "“bfc* 


aiting for the end 


Women’s sinews 


dotfil 


surprising that the movement in the had been increasingly thrust upon 


south-east, and in rare places in 
ihc soulh-wcd, has attracted, very 
little attention from historians, ob- 
sessed wilh ihc terrible drama of 
Paris or with disgust or delight in 
the forceful policies of Versailles. 
It would also be much more dilllcult 
lo work on, owing lo ihc diversity 
of each “ municipalist ” experience 
and to (lie lack of rhe court-martial 
records that are so terrifyingly 
abundant for Paris. 

Even so, one is surprised lo icarn 
from this modest and perceptive 
book how little is known about the 
provincial history of France between 
September, 1870, and May- June 
1871, and what enormous areas of 
research slill remain to bo under- 
taken. Nearly everything up till now 
has been written in terms of the in- 
fluence cither of Paris or of Ver- 
sailles on the provinces. Mile Gail- 
lard has chosen a different, more 
profitable, angle of vision, and the 
result Is a study that has much more 
to oiler than any of the other books 
under review, including that by Dr 
Edwards. 

When the Third Republic was 
finally stabilized, its political centres 
of gravity were lo be as much Toul- 
ouse. Lynn, Toulon, Marseille and 
the diminitivc maikct (owns of the 


them par la force des chows ) — 
decided that henceforward they 
would devote all their energies to tho 
welfare of their electors. One js 
agreenbly surprised at the modera- 
tion and good sense of the TouJous- 
nins, for instance, both during the 
First Revolution and in the crisis of 
1870-71. Ultimately, Tor farm is a 
more reassuring person than Raoul 
Riguuh ; after ail, he had never killed 
anything, wen the animals about 
which he boasted, and ihc had, above 
all, the unspectacular merit of &ur- 


appa-Hing experiences 
not possess an insistent marlyrology 
to invoke, on suitable occasions, to ccm the Myth. They T, 1 
look back to and to claim as its own. prints ; their tunavt 
The Midi ihus avoided much of the 
sterile necrophilia that accentuated 
tho divisions of the left at the Paris 
level. 

“Lcclcur. sois dflmcnt averti: tn 
nc troiwcrus pas, sous mn plume, de 
THistoirc, mats du ‘ pamphlet The 
reader, thus familiarly warned by 
Henri Guillem in, need-go no farther. 

His book is an arrogant and carp- 
ing chronicle of abuse, much in the 
style of Le Canard or in that of 
General de Gaulle's famous trinity, 

" la Rogne, la Hargne et la Grogne ”, 
wilh the emphasis on the second. He 
bandies about patriotism, in order 
to exonerate the Communards and 
blacken Thiers. 

The catalogue put out by tho 
Victoria and Albert is very well 
produced, with an excellent com- 
mentary. Alistair Horne has 
produced an illustrated history that 
has Ihc merit of bringing home to 


The other books i 


. , Purpose K , 

lather than historical r 9 
rison has been able to r,’ 
few English defenders of 
munc ; they were no 
people, but so was 

respondent, who 

severely the horrors of the 

Christopher Hitch^ hL 

Pans prison with them* 
Moquclte ". We should!* 
at least to Dr Edwards 
all, to Mile Gaillard. f» 
the old, old, bloody, 
post-mortem, the cm 
and rival invocations. The 
milliards are dead and 


d'h^le and Alibi ail packets a I lln- 
Claremont. The a Me r natives » 
glimpse or Highland loMicking in 
Mri Palfrey's daughter's Idlers, a 
ghoulish liiilt cocktail p.my amring 
pink frills and plastic flowers when 

in a 


r vkFTH T A VI .OR : when “ le vrai Desmond ” turns up. 

' /loriiuiauit surly and bewildered by Grannie's 

lWrn ., embarrassminl . For Mrs Palfrey 

#i clMitu and Windus. ii.wu. [, as now | os i | l{?r i, earl tLl i| lc j m . 

- poster, knitting jerseys which his 

i\\e\ have faced the dolly bird wears, even breaking her 

in'iv "of ul J Juc by segregating lifelong rule by lending his Mum one i»f the residents moves 

L -iii/ens in glorified holiday £50 out of capital. ’I lie glamour Bay water Plat arc made lo appear 

where filed bones and weary vicariously acquired attracts the soli- equally uncongenial, at Lmsi -in Mis. 

■ire kept at it with dance, song, tary bachelor resident at the Clare- Palfrey. Miss Taylor has nevci been 

Ridrimony. The English cquiva- mont, Mr Osmond: Mrs Palfrey. 

-lo these in.icab re (and expen- it seems to his seedy and reactionary 

nslil lit ions is the private hotel old soul, would provide him with 

an ideal hostess for wine -and -cheese 
gatherings at some nice economical 
bungalow which his fantasy envis- 
„ . ages. She accompanies him reluc- 
ting often wonder whether tantly — for the loan has seined 

Mine. Bournemouth or Brigh- Ludo nway - to a Masonic dinner. 

where she 
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is the Claremont of Miss 
new novel. It happens lo be 
Cromwell Road, Kensington, 
as residents frequently corn- 


might not oiler the same com- 
Hnd piihaps more “ going on “. 
s Palficv. dignified widow of 




would have been men Last diplomat, the Claremont 
this year 1971, to have Mi ' goai deal more like prison than 
peace, rather than altetM|3jd envisaged— the dirty while 
rect them in the defence d 
or future violence, killings 
ance. For, whatever tteyt 
they were often very villy- 
not revolutionaries. 


declined a t rente tie menlhe. wliioli Mr 
Osmond's late wife had been partial U>, 
be said. She h;ij also liked petiis-foiirs. 
and always said ih.il was die besi 

S ari of the meal. " Fish bored tier", 
1r Osmund said, this a as really un- 


r 

The French and the bomb £ 


WOLF MLNDL : 

Deterrence and Persuasion 

French Nuclear Armament in the 
Context of National Policy, 1945- 


el find time to answer her 
turns: ilioic is no one else, 
heomcs desperately import a nt to 
1'iiircy - as indeed to all the 
__r residents -to save face with 
me human contact outside : for 
fe first nine since Arthur’s death 
defence, although novpar.ktdl' a lie, letting inquisitorial, 
work ensued in that nwrfats; Mrs ArbuiJinoi land lienee, 
lian influence it was. but eTCiarcnntai residents) believe that 


1969 

256pp. 


Faber and Faber. £2.75. 


™'| lh i ls '“ 5 'ho soulhf..sl and wmh-wost, as the 

p Mlr 9® r ‘ jj; °f 10 , 1 ani1 industrial areas and Paris itsoK, from 
Marseille in snrcad.n. 1900 |a ly a , lronBllold £ the 

right. The Third Republic, in its 
heyday, was no doubt very far from 
satisfying the regional a spiral ions of 
the “curninunalisi " programme of 
1 870 and 1871. But, with the emerg- 
ence of the Radical-Socialists, the 
heirs in fact of Mile GaiUard's radi- 
cals of the Second Republic, the im- 
petus in favour of a socially conser- 
vative pacific and secular regime, 
closely identified with the defence of 
local interests, came primarily from 
the Midi. In those happy, far-off 
days, ihc Deputy mattered; and he 
could get things done for his con- 
stituents. “ La politique du bureau 
de tabnc” is perhaps r far cry 
from the “ comm unnl ism " that 
thrived on the difficulties of the Pro- 


[arscille in spreading the “ commu- 
nalist " movement to the smaller 
towns within their natural political 
ami economic orbii. Pour le f’reu- 
soi et S.rim-I' lien lie. loxcmplc do 
Lyon cnI tlcterminanr. Quant nux 
insures maiveilJai-.. j Js cumpicnt sur 
le lm nc our*, des ddpartcmeni* al.pins 
et ilu Bsis-Langucdne." Hence brief 
"communes" in Koivalquicr und 
Sisteron. 

It is reassuring thus rn be reminded 
that, between the twin follies of 
Commune intransigence, at least 
from the beginning of May, and the 
calculated vindictiveness of Ver- 
sailles, there existed a very wide zone 
of moderation and common sense, 
concerned wiih realizable priorities 
and with the preservation of a Rc- 
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In the 1930s French scientists were 
experimenting with the theory of 
uranium fission, and students a! the 
French staff college were being told 
that an atomic bomb was within die 
range of possibility. When war 
broke out the Minister of Arma- 
ments, Raou 1 ! Dmitry, who subse- 
quently in 1945 was appointed first 
administrator of the newly- formed 
Commission ft I’Eneigie Alomique, 
appeared to be fully aware of the 
great potcnliul to be cxiploited in the 
nuclear Held. T<n March, J940, he 
sent a colleague lo Norway to secure 
the only existing supply of heavy 
water for France, contracted an 
agreement with Belgium 'to assure for 
France the entire uranium produc- 
tion of the Congo, acquired six tons 
of uranium oxide from Belgium, and 
arranged to share details of French 
achievements in nuclear research 
with the British. 

After Germany’s invasion a num- 
ber of key French scientists eventu- 
ally fled to England and were wel- 
comed at the Cavendish Laboratory. 
Subsequently French scicutists joined 
the Anglo-Canadian team working 
on the joint resear oil with tho Ameri- 
cans at Chicago. The origins of the 
British and French nuclear 


become my pasduii V Not dial Miss 

n ... . . . .... . , . . r Taylor confronts i he physical auou- 

this is a somewhat questionable defence, although no^v.kttll' ,i lie. Idling inquisitorial, tremenu of dying, or of the very old, 
thesis when applied to the British work ensued at that mi'Trjlliitiv Mrs Arbuthnot (and lienee, w j lh ., ny thing l&c the savage wit of 
programme. When they were re- ,iai ! influence it was. but c ) CUrciinmt residents) believe that Muriel Spark ; when Mrs Arbulhnui 
jccled by the Americans at the end politicians; and in a jKd’-.R rfrjiigv young man who is tier J^screolly leaves the Cla rcniimi foi 
lie British sl*i oin m b was just as irrcsponift.-pi si dinner is tier grandson. .somewhere quieter ", only the Irish 
develoo Mmir rtwn l.i' r ‘, cnee as it would have IxenlMo. who eliunns Uiem ull. is in chambermaid, w.ho has .kindly tried 
2 m • 1 • ‘■‘concerned had been all fro*- i » a lonely quixotic youth with , 0 .-over up for salinated sheets. 

a . n S. ? Ic tary. Between 1945 Jiul K'pUirnlv niinn in Putney, eking knows that die fin.il humiliation has 

American* to E»irt>pe, as to qualify Mend I points out, pi ihc shillings fo. his bedsitter come . ijf c M the Cls.-wnoni is. 

fire In silling all day in Har- p tv - r all, not so hor oft of eonmla- 
f bank, living to write his great $ on P r events as -the plight of hk»sI 


at a later .stage for American nuclear 
assistance once they had proved their !l hamlful of promincni si'. 

own abilities. This is what happened private individualsexercwii ^ • Wc aren't allowed to' die 
ST, '* h indeed ivh:il WfU? X ™ 

could have happened lo the French hi Juml* of rheCEA .^fs-.-Won her new home —seems lo 
of lor!” t/r Nassau meeting ^ ^.nlid title. 

oirJn i!.T 1 ii, d< ;*, Ga i lU * h ‘ ld n .° l fc!t organs primarily mk-^Uk 'Jcicn ihickens. uf 

otiendect by Ihc fact l>lia l it was national defence, and sn ' 

Harold Macmillan who had secured tiialisls. Their position ».* » 

these privileges for him from politicians was strength™-* 

America. riicy. were sheltered from 

of nhu evcr-clunging 


course. 


belter at her gently caricatuied 
domestic delaiU or liikhlle-class re- 
spectability. 

Yet this is somehow a thinner arid 
less satisfying novel than Miss 
Taylor's best. Slight as it is. there .ire 
.several repetitious '.uni eMi.memis 
scenes- ip.ulieiilail', those between 
Mrs Piilfiey und l.udn -which do 
nothing lo deepen our sympathy or 
understanding of the charnclcis. Be- 
cause. inevitably perhaps in a novel 
concerned with sad and empty lives, 
time passes .slowly between moments 
of anxious flurry, our attention is 
necessarily concentrated on Mrs 
Palfrey's thoughts. But Mts Palfiey. 
unlike the grandmother who*e end 
V. Sa'ckvillc-Wesl so -movingly jhh- 
trayed in .-!// l‘awitm Spent, is seen as 
a dignified, astiingenl. admirable i*ld 
lady too private lo allow even His* 
reader's curiosity lo watch her -.utter- 
ing. in hercfl'oil Us make the friend- 
ship with I udo convincing. Miy. 
Taylor lia> ottered samples i»l his 
notes tui Mr.. Palfrey "veins on leg 
colour of grapes . . muoII ol lavender 
water (ugh !) . . . bin spots on back 
of shiny hands . but these add 
little to our knowledge of him oi to 
the portrait of Mrs Palfrey : iis an 
example of modem smith I udo re- 
main.. oddly lueelcs. amt rattier un- 
convincingly pi ini. and his _ thdly . 
who', nos ci hcaid of Hitler, quite un- 
real. In striving to avoid .oniimeu- 
talily by using a sti icll*. objective and 
pensioners — indeed, Miss "layJsir de- dispassionate tone. Mis. Liyloi li.o 
libera l cly juxtaposes the empty ss»li- given us mcicly hint- at ielaii*»nslop ■ 
tutle of ihc pemnioiis young, ludo -pci luips then verv leiuunisiK*.. is 
and his Rode, in order not to overdo pint ol die iiagej-. *»i s*'.l ’he 
her depressing descriptions of inhle « mi- t«i emv.e*. 


wall outside her window, the 

..[ queue for a we I bathroom answerable. 

Others’ grey hairs in the bath, 

.waiting for meals, sleep, and Although fhere can be only one 
|lh. Ikr oniv grandson Desmond, ending to Mrs Palfrey's story, Miw 
woils at the British Museum, Taylor sustains the irony, and the 

dignity of her heroine's little secret, 
to 'the final page : ‘"I never slop 
marvelling at some of rtic.sc old 

people*", says ihc hospital Sister, 
I .think, in the end, geriatrics will 


Mr 


Mciull say* that the f ieneh because i they were' e\pera.i^^ri0 S h.1.13 and feminism 

to ai-'o- ±T 


I _ ' , - uv\mn» me-* 

nuclear programme wa.s principally they did not taw 



The aim was to achieve n freedom of 
manoeuvre in which the French would 
serve as a balancer between Idle Ger- 
mms and die SLrvx. in fulfilment of 
it, Fra nee had to exercise influence over 
Germany, had not to be too dope n dent 
on tho maritime powers for her secu- 
«*/• Iwd to be able to exploit Hie 
A mean hinterland its an additional 
source of strength for Ihc French posi- 
tion in Europe. 

The anti-German dement in 
French defence thinking is consistent 
throughout this period, and explic- 
able in view of France’s recent ex- 
periences at die hands of Gcrmuuy. 


available, but it 
December, 1954, that dw ’ j 
government of 
actually pul serious mil to ! 
planning into effect. Fss 
transferred, again secretly. t 
defence budget to the Ann* 1 
Commission id May, 1955. 
In the same way W* 1 


Nk JARRt: ; 
ocvhi di unu rnguz/n 
• Turin: Emaudi. L.2,500. 


believes in, the culture lie seeks tu 
promote. Cirillo, cniaecd at the suc- 
cess, as well as the message, of the 
Pomponio Club, opens a rival C;i- 
illo Club, dedicated lo austerity high 

R urpose, bureaucracy and gloom. A 
andsome but disdainful young man, 
whom either (wilh its ni'iiJIu-aged 
clientele) would be ddigited to have 
ns a member, frequents one but uses 
the other as a place in which lo 
commit suicide. Scandal follows, and 


(idghiy-six, Aldo Pahuzesehi still 
ailh youthful exuberance, in 

tner entirely his own that sug- .the dosure of ' both eTubs'V physical 
no particular nge in him, and violence and the vigour of the law ; 
^ particular period in history, and finnlly, on a note of tender nb- 


. _ . t'V! IWW III iiiiiwi/, nuu 1111*1 j 1 / » VII u HVW — — 

meitts of the FoiirtB icf-jjoom serenely at the world aird surdity, . Ihe resumption of the 

0 c VlB Customs iha rail/ mat^rlnl Frlnnrlchin 


created the op^ 0 ?, __ 
hydrogen bomb, 
uranium factory at 
way ahead waT fw 
the time of de 


omaa ana rrenen nuejear pro- perience*s at die hands of Gcrmuuy. T uy e * Z rS 
grammes are thus remarkably simi- Clearly, too, the French nudear pro- Lhe , pf ,£f oS 

jar. The promise of this early col- gramme was only partly activated by f2? ,0 -S? Ar B 
laboratfon petered out, however, a desire to play a world role as com- ra' ASS 


under the impact of the war, pared wltn European preocouoa- 
Americasreliictande to share any of tions. If Its original rationale 
her secrets with her allies, and the depended on an African hinterland 
secret Attlee decision to go ahead this would explain the subsequent 
with a British independent pro- nonsense of the toms azimutx defence 
gramme. But this early experience, policy, which came to ihe fore when 


it would be qulfe.-wrpjl i 
that France's flpchffjjj , 
its origins 

ul'limnfe te 

since U,reaHy r ,#jJ5 
a few detenftiM 


„ cuvloms as the raw material 
^ a e r n * n which the real 
roe fantastic are treated wilh 
W deadpan accuracy ; the 
ls vometimes surrealistic, 
'pleasantly ingenuous, as 
tfluij s dream were enclosed In 
*6^ and all its colours and 
behaviour reproduced there, 
roovl Young Visiters air floats 
“'v veenes of social gaiety, in 
ies and ad- 


frlendship. 

A kind of political satire can be 
read into this short, circular 
story. Pomponio with his 


optimism 


bonhomie. 


Maria Cristina is thirteen when 
her mother dies and die i. Ic-I-t with 
d fattier and brother to cook, clean 
and care for. The burden is handed 
lo -her without question or apology' : 
as the only female pari of her 
family, her sole function Ju life is to 
minister to its mAles. Domestic 
strike action, in a country where a 
man 'refuses to touch ihe washing- 
up, 'is an instantly effective weapon, 
and when her requests for education 
are ignored, she simply withdraws 
her labour* Instead of cooking, she 
lives on snacks, instead of cleaning, 
she prowls the streets ; and as the 
chaos price up. dust thickens and the 
greasy dishes multiply, male resist- 
ance crumbles. Where potato- peeling 
or bed-makling irvvc/lve ktrge matters 
of sexual -pride, a woman, howevei 


Mis, Barker h suiting i> lively und 
mn nnc red - - a oh a r; icier i s I k* lo he 
welcomed in Lhc-e days when much 
bade patois gets dollied in the mi 
expensive dignity of piini. Alt 111 o 
same sonic odd lapses should he 
noted. On the very fir -,1 page the 
word " mettle '' is used as though hy 
a foreigner; and again, in ihc fit si 
stoiv, liovv can a contrast ever lie 
“ meticulous ” ? In •'Glory. Ciioiy 
Allehijah" she choose-, to use the 

Spanish fur pot paurn --- hut “ nlla " 
is feminine in Spuni-h. und requires 
“ podrhla " nc»l “ poJiido " wlvich ia 
what Miss Barker write. These 
aren't hanging mallei s, and. in many 
writers, one would be mo busy with 
major gaflfes lo have time for iliem. 
Km Miss Barker vets hei.sdf high 
standards, icadhcs ihc in moic often 
than mod, and so hci reader, tiaxe 
ihe right lo be pernickety. 

Ihc nine stories -are all ahmil 
women. She rarely fails in tliestiaip- 
nexs of her observaiion. and shows 
a deep undeistandiiic of lie* own 
sex -and in particulai ol their 
sinewy and surprising touglincss 
Sometimes Miss Baiket's itch to he 
distinctive, to mark out u terrain foi 
her own. leads her into pulling out 
more flags than arc -necessary. Bui 
on the whole the stories are taul and 
hard and lodge in the mind. 
"Noon", about -i young girl's 
awakening sexuality, and " Almost 
an Intematiiinal Incident ". in which 
well-disposed American toil ri, is 

■ in iigle in ,iu I Lilian xill.ne lie, 'a amt 
liml it not so iiiiis.li foil, lei ioi the 
Iraiispaieneie* ms plain scars, aie the 
two in which Miss Birkei's eennine 
orii'inalny and compelling priv.il.* 
v i -inns operate toeelliei with I'lllesi 
elleeliveiis-,,. 

tine siorx . in Pnei-.li vein, i, rtw 
pr-.-vitiiisly menlu.ned "Cdo:. I • » i . 
\ lie’. U jail I hi, de-siib,, I'ld.qiiel. 

hox*. a iHidille-.ojed bioitiei .uul ■ i-- 
tei. iloniiiiiitesi by a juM dead shp,o- 
maniac nioDhei. ineptly fry lo cele- 
brate l heir release from bondage. 
Miss Barker hies hard for .sinister 
grolcsqueric. but Ihe siory cicaks • 
with none s»r the menace Ibsen 
manages to inject into tho?e Hrsi- 
storey floorboards in Juhn (it ibricl 
Hoi Lilian. In two other hi/arre ones, 
on the other hand, both about female 


monstrosities - one u liny, paralysed 
creature who gels humped around 
by band its, ihc other a huge girl who 
falls out of u boat Miss Barker 
scores right in the middle of the lar- 
ge! and produces stories that arc 
“drolu liquet" in Ihe true Bal/uciun 
sense. 

'Ibis is a richly rewarding hook 
which deserves careful leading- and 
even rereading. Two masterstrokes, 
six ncll-ahovc-sivcrage. tine flop: not 
many living writers of .short .stone* 
could ict urn a heller score. 


Spillikins 

IIUKEKT NICHOLSON! 
Dead Man's Life 
JAJr-p. Hcin<.iiia.nn. C2.50. 


lhirrison Haiisign and Claud Bux- 
lon aic old -school friends who both 
hit oil the idea of writing ihe life of 
Malaga a Spanish Civil War poet 
killed m mysterious circumstance,. 
Ilairison, the scholar, stays at •home 
to consider the problems with de- 
t aclinic* it : Claud, Ihc one wlm 
makes the money, lives it up in ihc 
south of I unco with Malaga's old 
mi; Ire's. 

Bat Hubei i Nichol,on\ la lest 
novel isn't hying to make a point 
about Ihe active and the con k-m pi a- 
live life; indeed, ihe novel li.udly 
makes any points at all. Mr Nichol- 
son wauls in do link more lli.m lull 
a story ; and one .mi* peek ihnt lie lu.s 
set his novel quite gratuitously in 
the 1950, a, an .ipulogv f,ii willing 
ill a l. •! lie: imla-hu'iiahle wav 

It's when Mi Nicholson tne- i *• 
make voncc-simis ui ihe |97u. ilm 
lie i»cv ■ 'in.--, cmbai i:i,sifi". she 
lillle h* cluu'.e between Ihe tO.n-.--s 
of ( lie dialogue be niv v- hi - quceis 
in pe.ik i N i'H look like a -an 
Ihiv.ei 1 (-.-'.“I mo. c like a in id. air.. i 
hi. "» iiwl hi, o-.*. n d. -ci iphon .a he 
beies o-,* Mill i"'.e .>sl i In ...iii-.d 
If lhill-1 l>. Olid turn ell ,i lid ■ is 
spilled cxhatisied on a ii.iiu.-Jl-.s 
shore 

Hul for the mo>l pari Mr Nichol- 
son is more In control of In, 
material ; and though at limes rtie 
episodes in Spain and France ic.id 
rather like ihc " local colour " ( laud 
himself puls into Ills popul.u bio- 
graphies. this novel knows when.- u s 
going— and almost gels -there. 


m 


which colours so . much of FreSa , is ««“*- 

nudear po mi« today. f Mend| 

Wo |f Meijdl s welt-documented penred to Influence the evolution of - ?^ bit0 VSSteifcSS 
book covers the evolution of French French nuoleac policy ibromitout f .P** 
nuclear johey -between ■ 1945-. and . all .die vicissitudes of £ i nicaI 
1969 He asserta that the original menlf of the Fourth Republic ' mnwrkable 't^^Aa 
British nnd French motives for a Civilian influence was pradonmia'nt, * 4 '* 

miclear prograinrae were roughly the since for much of that time itaj ,Fr«wb. 


spec 

P.^my? ,0 Ih cit worid-widc in- .Hecoiflc 
l2 eS hb«5-V^ r ‘ W ^ reas lhe ® nL - : nu ?lear Politics, ,pnd erven then K vtik :• 


and facile r - — - - - . - ... ... 

love . of wine, . women, lowly, has ithe power inherent in tier 
and song, and his success wilh lowliness r ndwre chores are consul- 
middle-aged ladies, is the capitalist ered bumilia^ng. die « the only one 
West; Cirillo, lemon-faced but sure ; who will do tiiem, imercfore itnc onty 
of his own fierce integrity, the Com- one to refuse ihera, and Without nei 
mu nisi East, pompon lo, spendthrift: the domestic set -up topples, j. - p 

but careless of others, 'is all for con* /j^are is mbre toflie story, than ■■■ 
spicupus expenditure ; : Cirillo, ^. u < a Cristina’s final dramatic 

bureaucratic and niggardly, is out- con f ronla tion with male xeifislHiew : 


roves, elegant Indies 
gaperv predominate, bui 
t: 'Chi is anything but ingenu- 

nis ihc of this fltfnoSiDhcrc - 

“d treatment of the outrageous raged by roses and MX. Throughout 
course deliberate — another Italian history, tho two attitudes have 

found expression In particular 
people: in Renaissance princes on 
the one hand. In Savonarola figures 
on the other. In stalder modern dress 


-- uvuuimn — uuuiiici 

. , realistic treatment o 
Intustlv. 


•1‘i tli uriumicizia, his talc at ii 
'"ip, indeed to some extent of 
1 l 1 . 1 ' Bcueral, enfolds a poll- 


they ore sihown, not so much rs op- 
posites, but as complementary sides 
of the same Italian coin ; bound into 


her 1 mother's death, her; school- 
friend’s eUojiement, her MaoHt 
brother with her rich girlfriend; 
school, a meagre tiome-Hfe of televi- 
sion and silent - meab. and : Mu no 
Cristina's surprising lulent for 
drawing. NegK occlU di turn ragazza 
Is an amusing, understating : book 


nic « well as several social of Ihe same Italian coin ; be _ . , - r . • . . 

Jorepuniu and Clrillo'a lone passionate friendship or passionate about sadnw.of several fiort^.adii 

tip Am JS. «lSon 0® SisUte. and .liter way. lndfspciiablr fema^ ;Md |l ». * 


Pomponio is gay, debo- 
womanizer, fond of the 


io each other. 


things In ItffW ; aboW tile 'tpm m 
famttVTSBe, about deanh -and Wnm 

- and'ccrtnln'of 


Woman's Lib. has ^ 
linn's place rand, 

i-uvta. i a ?. d Puritanical, & function; and ■ HH/t occhl di , ta)a '■ -f 
-T 70 ** - r, fiercely conscious ; ragazza (" Iq a girl’s typs '), though oalB 


Nfifcurg q ^ Jlulc, 

thInkta“T-?!.P c ? simism and does gjye a fa\t id* of • 



vhin " g 'a A fl uarf el severs their- .generally awaits a working-claSS ^Cl ; 

VaJSr'- iD 1,5 Wtter today, eveurfri nn iftdMstrtaM^nd;. 

» umponio nr\»n, > «I..L j. jj • ...ill- . 


le,' her. -rether-* tip-ltaHtta 


to "nromSi » opcns . n club dedi- so quite 
P Quoting the values , he.'. priori ■ 


A volume of lasting beauty and importance 

The Compleat 

Naturalist WILFRID BLUNT 



Aliife of Linnaeus 
This distinguiahedimd^ beautiful biography offer? f6r tho. 

- first time a complete story iu worda u,nd pictureg o £ one of ;, . 
the world’s greatest hftturaliSts, . - ' ; . V‘f 

'Mir. Blunt^a ndMirable biograjiliy, euperbly illustrated, la 
. clearly the fruit <3f much reaBhrch . 

U.B. j-.-' . ! 

‘The text in consistently ihtqresting, tbe picturea ^b , 1 

: d^lightfia^MAHOHXNITA DASIG|tHE ‘ 
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V. 'It is a fipolabour. of Love t 

any a waiu a. wy f ^u^^ riilnlfrklze «!» dmuta in d. - I. ‘ .tttU&oidfr iiWBLDBNNiS, suNDAYTELEGitApa &3-5Q r : T'^F- . 
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WII.IJAM LEONARD MARSHALL: 
The Middle Kingdom 
223pp. Macmillan, £2.10. 

In Ins la* l novel. The Age of Deal ft, 
William Marshall seemed to have 
shed a good deal of (he dogged in- 
felicities of style which had marred 
a promising fust book ; the language 
hatl sharpened somewhat and had 
become less self-regarding, less con- 
cerned to produce idiosyncrasies for 
no apparent reason other than dis- 
tinguishing the author’s prose from 
anyone cise's. In The Middle King- 
dom, Ih o ugh. i he stylistic ccccntricj- 


nnw, hut tainted none the less by 
his questionable antecedents. 

The tense triangle between these 
tli rce men — tho similarity of their 
situations and the crass di similarity 
of their natures— « the framework 
upon which the story is constructed. 
Hetwecn this not unpromising con- 
struction and its successful develop- 
ment, however, falls the largely im- 
penetrable barrier of Mr. Marshall’s 
prose. Straining, if appears, for an 
ostensibly "epic" style, he achieves 
a cumbrous, quad-oracular diction 
which relies heavily on awkwardly 
placed parentheses, the purpose of 


STANLEY ELKIN : 

The Dick Gibson Show 

335pp. Weidenietfd and Nicola on. 

£1.95. 

MICHAEL ORSLER : 

Rliuiiih Line 

2(Mpp. Hutchinson. £1.75. 

ASA HABER : 

'The Land of n Million Elephants 
J52pp. Hutchinson. £1.75, 

Dick Gibson is a radio man; disc- 
jockey, chat-show host, jink man. 
It is clear from the outset that Stan- 
ley Elkin's mnl i VPC in I'nneionln.i 


of the boundniics belwccn fact and the novel’s _ 

fantasy lies the key to the book, is not so much bS ^ttHluclion by 
exempli lied in a passage in which completely unSnfi wcideiii 

Dick Gibson, alone in the studio r^, 
after the “ confessional " chat-show, feeling is that th? 
talks on, almost compulsively ; gone on 


he [ oinpli-b- I*» in,ln ^ of W,,UettU 
Les and Catalog** by Eltorc 

Etc***** , , . 

John Sunderland. 
Weklenfolil and Nicolson. 


The authentic Watteau 


emissary in l»uri\ Coum Rnfiicn- 
burg. told his master, “Tous lcs 
ouvrages que Watteau a fails son! 


Antoine ll'uuettit: Printings Reap- 
prune. i, which purpoited to add. 
jhirly-fimi- new works io the canon, 


l. 


:n 


dead and. buried. Meat won’t kill you Asa Baber’s 
and Krcbiozen won’t cure you and we’ll dated fn hip L " ims!Ca| . il 
all be out of the picture before tho u„.« * f a J?] e 1 * lCl ii 
forests disappear or [ho water dries up. i‘ „„ y-nandra, a counh 
Your hamlwriiing doesn't indicate your - s _ rcmain cd dons*”- 
cliaractcr and there is no God. All 
there Is . . , are the strange displacc- 


wrole Juflichiic. and his friend 
KuCjilc that “ su li niche ft In rngiie 
de ses payMiges sunt char inanls ". An 
inlcrcsl in landscape was abroad: 
Dcspurlcs was utreadv beginning to 
create the liisl-ever series of pure 
pleln-trir landscape sketches. Watteau 

ns might excitably suppose it Marquis it A r gens had asserted in these two last and includes more made so many landscape drawings 

another popular work on ftn Lcs Lettres Jifivex that “ un grand than 300 paintings. These arc, it is that it would indeed be curious i The 

sler. He would be quite mis- no mb re dcGens prdieiul, que, dans true, divided into two sections : 252 had never painted such subjects. 
n for it makes n very useful vuigt fins d'ici on troquera en France paintings in the main catalogue. Indeed landscape paintings appear in 

fibution to the study of a poreu- deux tableaux dc Raphael com re un followed by a further eighty-four the Rcmdl. 

P V l ■. .a l'VAIl Itlll Hn W'iIIauII 11 -I ...L!..L iL. — , 




protagonists, but the result is fre- 
quently labyrinthine confusion: 


Kniifninnn, son of Felix, whose com- 
mitment to Ihe republican cause 
duii 
Inter 
camp 

nuv ' , 

student of Jiistoiy, is obsessed by Jiis Mandarin class, " as mine”. “A tations and his strengths. And the 
father's life, specifically by the time !i! , ’ * n W u n , tcd J° cry ' blU of radio over television dic- 

hc spent as soldier and prisoner; and . not * / c “ below the eyes, very tates rhe pace of the book to a la rce 
the theme, in general, is that of the ’ ircds , an< * 1 V, ,d enj0 . y ^ dr ‘ nk cxl . cnI l it develops slowly, its ambi- 


the 

substance 
fascinat- 

. . cleverly in- ing - brilliantly organized tmd re- 

duced mystique — the isolation, the wardingly mysterious perfornianca : 
anonymity, the ability to dissemble continuously entertaining, often 

always dc- 


' difficult subject. dveuluil dc Watteau 

wealth of documentation un- This certainly suggests a greater 
lUclod for a contemporary artist 


demand than the market could meet 


supplementary pieces which the 
author considers to be of rather more 
questionable authenticity. His dis- 


foi Its trouble, found itsrt 

...l - . a tt.and Russian tfttaNMHi tor u wuiu»mi»uiuiy amn — ■» •.vww nmi s . -- - 

gcrnei, with no small ^ [5 lul ji c rccc m years was lavished and belies Signor Camcsrfisca's sug- Unction between these sheep and the 
rneir military advisers* a vvaiicnu bv his admirers. Widi- gestion that French taste was turning wolves in sheep’s clothing is not n 
neutrality does not N, Sv-|ivc years of his death away from Watteau by the mid- very real one since he also expresses 
™ rt wero seven biographies in cir- 1730s. Oddly enough, loo, he attri- jusufied doubts about some works 

case the legendary Easterm Ron all save one written by butes this frequently misquoted he lias included in the main cala- 



typilled by outward ins,.*-, 
and inner peace, Is *■ 


who had known him inti- remark to Proust's Brissot, who. In 

fact, is quoted by Charlus as saying 


,V r PSr 8 * isal ^Steh. In addition, Jean de lol- mot. is quoted by Charlus as saying 
equally well-known WtfoE.' r h.i uvnlfth-v connoisseur. precisely the opposite. In addition. 



logue, e.g., the portrait of a bearded 
architect acquired by the Casscl 
Gallery in 1732 as a Rembrandt but 
found to be signed “ A. S'.” and on 
reattributed to 
id that lie 
used this sig- 

Inglish edition 


For the main canon Signor 
Ciirncsusea has singled out the little 
" Waterfall ’* be(|iie:iihed to tho 
Louvre by Waller Liny, and the 
larger painting foinierly in tho 
Obuvalov collection :it Kaluga which 
was transferred to Ibc Hermitage In 
the early 1950s. shortly before 
Neva Nova Included it in her Russian 
book on the artist. Although tills 
last has not yet gained wide support 
(not even Hie whole-hearted support 
of the author of this catalogue), it is 
a painting which carries great con- 
viction if acnilini/vd with cuic. Hut 
fow Western students of WuUcau 
cun have seen it. 


their fathers were. Wu, one of those In isolation, these examples look Fantasy is certainly what the Y ldcs the author with enough scope We n T!?F : i Yet paradoxically the greatest 

on the Long March and now a tiresome enough; unnljcviaied book is about; which is to say that f ” r . j 1 r . andom inventiveness, but Stench painter of the eighteenth cen- 

staunch party member, saw his father through more than 200 pages, they * e l ! h‘ngs that happen, the people also provides room for errors jnjy one ear , he ofm. I,£ sin , prescnts , hc connoisseur 

beheaded by the lamHord’s exocu- form an insuperable barrier, success- tliat ®PP«ar on the show, are beyond of judgment. cease until we rcluw tej-jjj exccplionaily barfling problems 

Loner ; Chen was the son of a tand- fully keeping the reader from the rat ‘Onal belief much of the lime. Moulding, described in the blurb j nM because we are ujjp mthcnlicily. The reasons are 
ft.i... ■— -• ■ - • - - the acid-ion lined, nmnkcfent v »B‘ires , and if work n Ar ,u:, 10 i 11 |i: M „ A 


lord, fully converted to communism substance of rhe book. 


Computer-fodder 


WILLIAM CRAWFORD WOODS : 
The Killing /.one 


One of the bock’s high points is a 
Dick Gibson chat show in which the 
participants unburden themselves, 
revealing their guilts, their obses- 
sions, their most secret emotional 
details, as if their very appearance 
on the .show were enough to invoke 
army at precisely those places where f JI irrepressible desire" to confess, 
the heat is mo>t intense, has fairly °' i!! S ncc ' **'* n reasonable enough 

179pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. fi-^dhlcnsabout what wins, or fails J h ® f « rmul I a ; 

£l jn Jp win, a battle: principally, he be- Isasiblc by Gibson s odd 

neves, it is the degree of valour of Privity which seems not so much 
those doing the fighting. u re«diness to be bullied into losing 

To vindicate his theory, the lieuten- conlri>1 of llie . show mi ope n- 
.int. organizes an exorcise, (luring 
winch the expected egg hits ilio fan, 
nu .small amount of it striking Track 
squarely between the cars; an error 
m programming has caused a eouple 
nf guns (which are situated at a 


as " the acid-1 ongued, omniscient 
Ancient Mariner” lliounh he re- 
sembles rather more 
fortune teller, prophes 



ness to experience; he. like' the 
reader, must take his guests on 
trust, 

In part, Dick Gibson’s role is that 
of catalyst, though he remains a 
little bewildered by it. It is not a need 


ears humanity. At some such lime 
\ve ouglila run into a sandbank: all 
hands lor.it V’ Whether or not his 
fore boding is juslilicd is a matter 
for speculation. Seoulding cither 
drowns, or due, not; the ship 
cither founders or reaches port 
safely. it js as much a part 
ol Mr Orslers intention to keep 
us ttiiesxing (always assuming 
wc have sullicienl patience for the 


The book 



In nil the best movies about how iho 
US Cavalry tamed ihe Western 
frontier, a raw young officer, just out 
of West Point, will find himself at 
loggerheads with a seasoned sergeant 
who knows the devious ivays of the 
redskin but whose advice goes un- 
heeded *’ ! - 

ing 
self 
on 
wi 
a 

pared 
the f 

S ifrf J?, V u.fr r , 081C f SMd apMe i u ’“ proves lhat one evtnluality „ot pro- 
*. ar i oi cour “. »jd the vided for by machines and the men 

S i J. 2f ‘ 2* y oun 8 officer— who run ihcm is the elusive quality 
Lieutenant Track— is a computer: of courage 

in . ten ? f° direct men As n moral lesson, k sounds as 
d| re i a 7 ,n 8 Orders based on feasible as ever ; as a novel it runs 
lrformanon about the enemy's pasi- rather tediously true to form’ (hough 

natu re "of ^Sr a m ° rnrfi ^ ! hcfe .. are ° ne or tWQ intcreft- 

k» Vvf terra J n ' radl0 «1 back ing diversions into the lives of the 

hea^™ ti f perso . nncl " ndw Track' S co ra ma!!d. 

1 » iciLrlf?? Melton, who (ogethcr with some agreeably cynical 

spent much of his career in the dialogue from the computer-fodder. 

The Drawings of 

Thomas Gainsborough 

John Hayes 

yivauug mvoivemem, ms concern r* 1 ' 1 '”*'*''* . lUG »-»vcipooi ponce «■**»*« *—r — 
n A . Ja made more poignant by his con- f° rc e, returns home to Londonderry /°f nncompllw ^ ^ .. 

^oughf regether by petient. diligent resrerch spread over fusion, bis inabili^r to J e w hat ls an , d flods h >seif playing a triple ' poor —a 

a J . culde “’ h4i Mrt « f labour in which enthuxtaan and Icarniug ore happily Being on: a request show for expatriate, polfcoman and loyal With. which the 

n^ ^t V ^ C J and Wlde -™ n i> n g. co-onlinnted moreover with such wnmple, brings this call; ” ‘ Days of 01 ^J 10 - Although his brother y is woldd f* rc & 

oajilandlna skill, that m thofltture, no ndditions of any real moment «*n owceiv- Wine and Roses*, a little gS pno of the leaders of Catholic nifli- much 

jSif "“ d ®;.|. In | ^ ho ^’ H*** 'li a def{mtiva Wrtrft: “ some branches of «*olarahJp ^ bh . ed ,\, ‘ ^eoes out for Phil and “£ cy ’ NealiS « inclined, at .first, to 

finobiy can still be attained.” -The Comoluair 9°™- Gibson responds: ’“Is take . a sceptical and somewhat ^ 

that your mommy and daddy 7 Do c f nsono t l,s vfew of the bombast nijd f/i® t0 - 
they drink ? I s someone thefe with streat ^wls, until the callous H 5. w ^^f>S, e L 

partisanship of (he RUC and the on 1116 edge ^ 


HiISiiSIm un^iT la j c , puinUngs like jiVcucii 7/V- ‘7ir/£rm' ia |hMl 

r ' CfS, ? n nf liK " F-rokwdi'C- taken, with consider.ihle. Li 

lenzy.ThcCrew-BuOflkisim!'' Qll(l , he •‘Gillcs" in the 

1 o\vc i's— -a rc ltirm on, cu : ',lous re were also left out, though for 

of verbal wisdom from th - ^ evident .reasons ; partly |ierh-ij>s 
and finally, trekking itf tfc:Ftaau‘e by 1735 the Recueil was 
hlepliants where Bunn Koni- Ming for lack of support 

Sf bomb S t r t d 

. sja -"ssra^^ 

*® B "**f«* to cn 8 r avers. 


There have been four serious 
attempts tq sort out this question 
in recent times. Tlie first two. by 
Edmond de Concern l in 1875 and 
X. Zimmermuim in a “ Klassiker 
der Kunst ” volume in 1911. have 
bolih been superseded if only be- 
cause a number of lust pictures have 
come to I igli i si nee these works 
were published. More recently 
acier and Vnafki n devoted four 
large quarto volumes to identifying 
many of the originals as possible 
from which the engravings in the 

been 
but by 

no means total, success. As 

already explained, this could not be 
the miKlMti-bc-dir.irctl complete 

catalogue rai sound of Watteau's 
work. Such a corpus was essayed 
by Mine Adhcmar in 1950. when 
she .produced a critical catalogue of 
217 works, forly of them still 

known only by engravings. Since 
thou. M M a they has published 


works iinmcnlioncd by either of liis 
two most important predecessors, 
liven so there are omissions from 
the catalogue. T lie four lost copies 
after Aibuni mentioned by the 
nbbd Marulle as being in Louis 
XI Vs collect inn do not appear, 
though elsewhere the author lists 
copies and missing paintings, and he 
include* Marulle ‘s Life in his bihlio- 
graphy. 

But the main inleiesi ol the cata- 
logue is Ihe wide range nl subjects it 
embraces. At this Into dale it seems 
unlikely that any of Watteau's lost 
'' t eles (ialunics " will turn up, or 
if they do that they will gain wide 
acceptance. Additions to the 
arU'i's works must be sought in 
other fields. And herein Lies Uic 
strength of Signor Ca mesa sea's cata- 
logue. The inclusion of two new 
landscape paintings, for instance, is 
particularly interesting. Nearly nU 
Watteau's contemporaries emphasize 
his attachment to landscape painting. 
'■ l| a trds bien cnlcndu le pay sage ". 


only. Nevertheless they arc worthy 
of more sc rio nr. consideration than 
they have hitherto received. Neither 
Adhfimar nor M a they — one of 
Whom rejected and Ihe other 
accepted them as by Waileau- seems 
to have been aware that when they 
llr-st appeared, at the Samuel Paris 
sale in 1740. and were bought by 
l ord Irwin for lliiily-ihree guineas, 
they were catalogued as by " Watteau 
and 1 Diillgrines 1 ". It is only in the 
Irwin in veiilorie.% fmin 1751) onwards 
that the second of these artist-.' 
names is dropped. In the foi in given 
it is, of course, eatliely unknown to 
history. Dm it miulil po- ibU be a 
gio.s inisanglki/alioii of ihe name 
of one of the then still I a mom laud- 
scape painter? Ciabricl and t'ticime 
Alfegmln, into whose landscapes 


nf other artists brought to him by 
picture deulcth. Such a theory might 
explain the hopelessly tin-Watteau- 
esque character of the tree., in the 
foreground. 

A further area in which lost t»r Tor- 
gntlcn Watteaus niiglil appear is that 
of largc-bc.ilc figure subjects (another 
is his copies after Van Dyck and 
Rubens, or Indeed other old masters). 

Il is generally agreed that the pain- 
ter was Treeing himself from fancy 
and turning deliberately towards a 
greater realism in his' last major 
work, the “ F.nscignc dc tierwunt 
The same character is noticeable in 
the M Gilles" in the louvre with its 
llfc-xizc figures (uUo n late work) 
and perhaps, too. in the large 
’* Fetes Ciftlanle.s " in the Wallace 
Collection, known to have been pain- 
ted in 1720. A number oT paintings 
of this sort are mentioned in old 
sale catalogues but few :nc traceable 
today, except for the “ Me/zclin with 
a Guitar” which was sold with the 

due do V *s collection in Paris in 

1862 and turned up at Christie's a 
little over a decade ago. Signor 
Canicsiisca include* this in Ihe Ics* 
canonical section of his catalogue, 
ns well as the til tie- known large-scale 
paint ing “ The Flycatcher once be- 
longing In that keen judge of a paint- 
ing, the first Lord Berwick. In spite 
of the condition of file first, both 
seem worthy of serious examina- 
tion ; other “ Watteaus " of thia sort 
may well come to light. 

Such arc the problems to which 
(lie i nod cm siudent of Watic.iu must 
address himself in order to sift 
the wheal from the chail among 
the innumerable works bearing his 
name. Of works published since 
Mine Adlnf mar's hook was issued. 
Signor Caincsasea has overlooked 
very few. There is a figure from 
the Italian Comedy which recently 
entered the National Gallery at 
Warsaw which deserves sent liny by 
expert eyes, and a small copy after 
Rubens of “Two Infants with m 
1 amb ” in an English private col 
lection which was illnstia'ed in the 
Umlin^ton Ah ten: me a Jir-_.uk- ago. 
Ihil in spile ol such trivial over- 
sights. this slim volume, if il is not 
ihe final word on Waileau as a 
painter, nt least provides more 


Waitoau could well have inserted the amply than any other hook in print 
- today a guide to the material avail- 
able for an assessment of the pain- 
ter's complete oeuvre. And it sup- 
plies it at a modest price which any 
student should be able to afford. 


remarkably Wu I le a ucs que figures 
scon there today. Cav I us --and few 
were more intimate with the painter 
— records how- often Watteau would 
put finishing touches to the work 


woman offers to exchange a bow and 
arrows for .puppets. Gibson, wanting 
to get to the bottom of at least ono 
mystery , offers money : 

" How much ? What do you want 1 " 
Have you got puppets 7 1 need 

puppets. 

“ J’ u 2‘y c you cash. Buy (he puppets,” 
I need used puppets.” 

" Wby 7 Why for God’s sake? I’ll 
W* you a hundred dollars,” 

' It isn’t the money", tho woman 
whispered. Only used puppets will 

A programme called "Listening 


nviirfiio nl! C0S ^ : a ]ncL,10d f( >r American general, or for *1 
making all content reasonable in greet Buon Kong's peaceful v| 
con ext, even though it may leave tho It’s doubtful whether those s 
reader wondering why this or that really on the receiving end ^ 

event, this or that encoufitcr, are aim canisters would find A r 

oucrcd as cascnua] components of bedtime reading. 

Bogside banalities 



fear, the deprivations of ikjj! 
are brought home with ij*ij 
Alongside the djsiechii'l 
though, lies a fiction which ^ 

S&mS l amcs Ca rrick's novel Is very much dfch™bolbof S ^4^J 
here and now— wt ini tnoimniinn fn wards IWr* 


JAMES CARRICK : 

With O'Leary hi the Grave 
233pp. Heinemann. £1.80. 
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Cornell 
University 
PreBB Ltd 

The 

Johns Hopkins 
Press Ltd 

2-4 Brook Street 
London W1Y 1 AA 


Edited by 

JONATHAN WORDSWORTH 

Bicentenary Wordsworth 
Studies: In Memory of John 
Alban Finch 

Tho contributions include critical, 
biographical, and textual studies 
based on firsthand acquaintance 
with manuscript material- Cornell 
560pp Cloth £6.90 

THOMAS A. VOGLER 
Preludes to Vision : The Epic 
Venture in Blake, Keats. 
Wordsworth, and Harl Crane 
Professor Vogler dlstlngulslws a 
group of poems' he calls ' preludes 
to vision'. California 268pp Cloth 
£3.60 


BERT O. STATES , 

Irony and Drama: A Poetics 
Professor States provides a new , non ft 0 Colonization ilvMdXiCQ 
theory of the drama based upoMhe jj BSCrtb ^ s the Mehnonlte migration 


Edited by ALLAN W. CAMERON 
Vlet-nam Crisis : A Documen- 
tary History Vol. 1, 1940-56 

These 190 documents will become a 
baslo source lor understanding the 
realities of present-day Viet-Nam and 
the factors that shaped them. Cornell 
424pp Cloth £8.80 

HARRY CAPLAN. Edited by ANNE 
KING and HELEN NORTH 
Of Eloquence : Studies In 
Ancient and Medieval Rhetoric 
These ten pieces Include two pre- 
viously unpublished addresses, 
which range from the Roman period 
to the late Middle Ages. Cornatl 
228pp Cloth £4.05 

LEONARD BAWATZKY 

They Sought a Country : Men- 


" 1 “W**® one always Knew that Gainsborough was the greatest English draughts- SIS' 

man of uie eighteenth century, but it has never been brought home to me so ilii. » , „ n — :' r . ”■ ,'***' ivu ^ nuu uib ahd-inv i ?i 

convincingly and so pleasurably as by these two volumes, of which tb* catalogue iJXSu » a 1 lhis ^ bt,e and . invasi ® n of the Bpgskle btlfHy ! 

ahd the illustrations nre worlby of one another.” — Elfig K. Watarhouse AaSlo . S i , 8 4hat f ve ? te Dever c h i m ,i, ln 1° d , oubt a & 0Ht wbfoH 

. Apollo deliberately organized to give scope sjde of the barricades ho shoidd 

With 462 illiisi radons, and oi tho 330 Giilnsborough diawings Ifiustmted half ' hU li«i 8 SoS”^nrt fa HS l !S ,, • . , ■ ' .*• 

tavern b«« "*■ rasi^ . *^ ^-*~**m - ■*. » 

■ . private life extendi ^ an ‘ n 8 Violence and vicious reJlg- nnd atthe^^ 

_ . , ; Qf the ineredlbl^ from VafartW' | nt ^ Ier . a,lc ® i in l^donddrjy : Uberty^ : -li)o^^ 

7tifAt1UttAr point .which ^ lies Well withiu thj JS ^ J 00 COflVil,oln 8 a fflnn ^ o oD ^ W l^1 

4 we minor •:boftndft-rt.-tt»---baita!^ sb-fiaHLE 

vb i. : v . v r . . 3* ■■ VJStOD JlCWSOft^fa niut 


principles of Irony ahd dialectic. 
Cornell 272pp Cloth £3.60 

RAMffo P^REZ DE AYALA 

Belarmlno and Apolonlo 

Translated with an Intreductior i by 
GABRIEL BERNS and MURRAY 
BAUMGARTEN '• 

This Is a philosophical tour de force, 
containing Pdrez de Ayala'B opinions 
on fife, the human condition, science, 
art, and religion. California 220pp 
Cloth £3.30 

HAROLD BLOOM '• 

The Visionary. C^qipany ■ • A, 
Reading -of -English Rornanflc 
History (Revised and Enlarged 


tram Canada to Mexico, providing a 
sophisticated account of the divisions 
within the sect. California 432pp 
Cloth £6.50 

RICHARD Q. FOX • ' 

Kin, Clan, Rpja, and Rule: 
State-Hinterland Relations in; 
, Preindustrial irtdla 
Ah analysis of historical .develop-. 
: merit of looaHevel political groups, 
and their relations with slate flovsrp- 
. mehl In parts ofi Northern. India. 

’California 224pp. Cloth £3;80 


Edited by ERNEST NAGEL. SYLVAN 
BROMBERGER end ADOLF GRUN- 
BAUM 

Observation and Theory In 
Science 

Introduction by STEPHEN F. BARKER 
Contents: Theory and Observation. 
Science and the Forms ol Ignorance. 
Oan We Ascertain the Falsity ol a 
Scientific Hypothesis ? Johns Hop- 
kins 12Bpp Cloth £3.30 


RICHARD BAUMAN 

For the Reputation of Truth: 
Politics, Religion and Conflict 
among the Pennsylvania 
Quakers, 1750-1800 

The conflict among Friends over 
their proper rote In the political 
sphere was brought to the surface 
by a major political crisis. Johns 
Hopkins 26flpp Cloth E4Jfi 


JULES COHN 

The Conscience of the Cor- 
porations : ■ Business and 

Urban Affairs, 1967-79 

In 1966, In the wake of ihe Kerner 
Commission Report, .American busi- 
nessman pledged to help solve the 
problems of the hard-core urbdh 
poor. Johns Hopkins I26pp Cloth 
£2.86 


Edited by RO^EFtT J- TAYLOR ■ ■ 

Edition) ' 1 : : ! • v - m sus^uehannah 

Ami «sWo«..of o»rt urban IbhcJS 


JOSEPH JAMES SHOMON 

bpen v tend . for Urban Ame- 
rica : Acquisition,: Sals keep- 
Ing-, and Usd .. . 

Qr. 'Btipmpn ■' dlsduasqs ihe pcoio- 


KENNETH E. SHEWMAKER 
Americans and Chinese Com- 
munists, 1927-1945: A Per- 
suading Encounter 
This book describes and analyses 
the almost unanimously favourable 
reactions of the first Americans to 
encounter Chinese Communists. Cor- 
nell 380pp Cloth £4.76 

GEORGE L. HICKS anad GEOFFREY 
McNlCOLL 

Trade and Growth In the 
Philippines: An Open Dual 
Economy 

This Is primarily an exercise In 
applying aggregative analytical tech- 
niques to the postwar Philippine 
economy. Cornell 2B6pp Cloth £4.05 

KENNETH K. KUR IMARA 

The Growth Potential of the 
Japanese Economy , 

Ah analysis of the fundamental 
forces governing the speed and pat- 
tern of growth In the Japanese eco- 
nomy up to the present and In the 
future. Johns Hopkins I84pp Cloth 
£3.60 

ANTHONY A: D'^MATO 

The Concept of Custom |n ' 

international Law, 

The first detailed analysis or the' 
requirements, of a consistent theory ' 

. of oiistorf) offering a reformulation of ■- 
the theory In' fine 'with the actual ■ 
pmdtioa of states. ' Gdrndu ; 328pp 
-Cfoth £4.66 • 

Edllsd by BftUCB GLASSBUHNER . 

! The Economy of Indonesia i' 
Selected Readings • y v 5 - ; ’ V 

Thirteen qrHojbaLby leading authd*' . 
rides on ooonondo policies, adrioui- 1 
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Lowry’s attempt at a cosmic novel 


27.8.71 TLS: 1021 


GGOKCSK WOODCOCK I Editor) : 

Malcolm Lowry s The Man and Ills 
Work. 

174 pp Vancouver: University of 
Mrilish < ulumhiu Press. Pape, back, 
$4. 

MALCOLM LOWRY, 

October l crr> to Gnbriula 

fidiled by Marge rio I. oxvry. 

3.16pp Cape. J-2.25. 

These ivvo new productions of the 
Lowry Industry would have gratified 
Malcolm Lowry's high ambition, de- 
lighted his love of mystification and 
pleased his sense of the ridiculous. 
That he was a writer sufficiently im- 
portant to justify the publication of 
works which lie himself knew were 
far from perfect i.s conceded. But to 
jgnurc Malcolm Lowry as he was 
and the iiK'hua to nature of his work 
in favour of u mylho-l.owry with a 
mass of myi ho -masterpieces i.s a dis- 
service to i he author and to litera- 
ture. 

Cicoigc Woodcock claims fur 
these essays, written mostly by 
people who diil not know l.ovvry, an 
' inlensi venires " which reveals 

more iihoiit the ni;ni himself than the 
items which present direct personal 


recollections. ... 1 have experienced 
the same seme m the essential absence 
of the whole man in talking (u people 
who had known Lowry much more 
intimately- in his brother Stuart ie 
Eiiiyland, for instance, and to his Cam- 
bridge friend, the Inic John Davenport. 
Fad, had Iris own Lowry to reveal, but 
neither of rhem was entirely the man 
who wrote I haler du ■ Pokwai or 
Oi'/uhri r i iT, /„ (iiibritifa. 

While litis is of course true, both 
could have corrected the errors in 
the anonymous biographical note 
on page vii. Lowry made not 
"several voyages to the Pacific", 
but one (though shipping in two 
different freighters!. We read: 

After graduating at Cambridge. Lowry 
{rn veiled in Spam . . lived for a while 
in France and in ilte London bohemian 
world, and went to Hollywood, where 
Ijc wrote film scripts and married his 
lirst wife Jan. 

It would he difficult, even in a non- 
scholarly work, to find so many in- 
accuracies in a singlo sentence. After 
leaving Cambridge. Lowry went to 
live in London, at Anna Wickham's 
and elsewhere. He then went to Paris 
anti later to Granada, where Aiken 
introduced him to Jan Gabriel, 
hoping that marriage to her would 
stop his compulsive drinking. Lowry 
proposed to her in I otnlon, they wero 


married in Paris, and the compulsive 
drinking was not cured. Lowry left 
Jail in Paris and went to New York, 
where she joined him after lie had 
been sent to Bellevue, suffering from 
DT. Together they went to stay with 
John Davenport in Hollywood, where 
they botli hoped, hut failed, to get 
work as scriptwriters. Jan, but not 
Malcolm, rescued Davenport’s 
failure to find him any assignment 
with the studios. 

Hie essays in Malcolm Lowry ; 
rhe Man ami his Work do not sus- 
tain I'he sublime inaccuracy of this 
biographical note. But those writ- 
er] by the academics exhibit a por- 
tentousness from which Lowry him- 
sdr in pub or cantina would have 
iccoiled into a chuckling fuxincsx. 
Anthony R. Kilgnllins analysis of 
October 1 eirv ihri,/l a j s va |u- 
ablc to anyone reading (his un- 
finished novel. li k a sympathetic 
study of what Lowrj /# ( ?/W id j 0 . 
Hut it docs not recognize the degree 
oi jus Im I ure. 

There is an unfortunate discrc- 
panej' between i lie publisher’s blurb 
^ October Ferry and Mrs Lowry’s 
cdUonnl note at the end of the novel. 

I he blurb says: 

MaLolm Lowry 

iusTttiff Vi*"*" heiry to Gahriolh 
ju%| hetmc his ,kMih, tor ii is a revela- 


fio n of his vision of nmn\ place in the 
,i.ilura! world. 


Mrs Lowry admits thui Lowry had "•«« uanicsque 
not completed the novel. This ver- that the alcoholic'!^ ^le 

ed from to the m v«tJ^v .... S .2 TU(H ' toE 


i s ir \t m»Mt hope that n 
compiler’s writings may 

i- 

a* 53&fe-*fai si ,h aSSS! 

the Ihrce- 
BccthovcnV* 


i % broader view. 

% critics opposed 
•'ifjiw publication of 

timidly suspecting tlinl the 


some writing myself, which 1 fell I 
should not do". She sa\s of the 
hook’s origin : 

In October of IWn M;dcolin mid I 
look (he boa i from Vancouver to Vic- 
toria, i'he bus from Victoria to 
Nanaimo, and the Ferry iu Gahriolu 
island, British L olimihi;i. As always 
wc took notes, and when we returned 
wo decided we hud a .short sloiv, which 
we wrote together. Bui we decided it 
wasn't really firsi rale and ii was mu 
aside. 

This was Lowry's method from 
the beginning. The notes, which 
began as perceptions of reality, were 
scrutinized tor clues to a super or 
sub-reality. Few writers have seen 
so Ktilc and explored what they saw 
so deeply. ] n the alcoholic experi- 
ence of Hell, after losing Jan 
in Mexico, Lowry found the 
theme he had been seeking 
m Ultramarine and Lttmir Cat, stir. 
Urnlrr the Volcano was precipitated 
by Jan and rescued from oblivion 
by his second wife's love (and the 


man's si a lure 

ttfijivlicd by 


here. 

ft 


tors n| 

often turgid. He reli2 0!1 

or films, especially on fife, 
him tlie symbols and ihena, 
whicli he could construct *] 
books Um he had,esp«ifij 
second wife’s instruction: v 
notes on what might be i«/; 
In October Ferry to Gabriel, 
his failure to fuse these 
elements into a whole a!, 
any of the cosmic sifinia^ 
lie so desperately wanted n 
lie was, when his wife hdi> 
gin bottle on the wall and« 


would 


be 

exposure of his 
This way lies 
even hypo- 
the contrary, any clis- 


If ] 10 . mt i ij roc,1 If t0F ^E«-mindtfdness and 
to contain other elements pi res the work of Francois 

*rc. As U k ii . i r 


Yeats’s attempts at poetic drama 


JOHN KITS MOORE 
Musks (if Lin e mul Dentil 

361pp. Cornell University Press 
lIBFm L4.f,S. 

Although W. H. Yea Is. was recog- 
nized us a great poet during his life- 
time, he failed to win any consider- 
able success with his plays, despite 
an avowed devotion to t'he stage. 
Recently, however, academic critics 
have liiL'iicd their attention to both 
the early and the late plays': sympa- 
rfielic stnxfy. especially in American 
nil iwi si lies, has -houn qualities in 
these which have been ignored for 
too long. 

Professor Moore discusses (he total 
dramatic work, examines each play 
in some detail, and describes Yeats’s 
valiant attempt to create a poetic 


drama fur his country. Had he dealt 
with the early ex penmen I.s which have 
never been reprinted he could have 
strengthened lii.s case, proving thereby 
that Yeats had already, as 'he believed, 
found his vocation. The Island of 
Statues appealed in the Dublin Uni- 
versity He view in 1KN5 when (lie poel 
was just twenty, hi this* Arcadian 
play the island is ruled by an enchan- 
tress, an idea probably borrowed from 
Shelley’s ” Witch of Allas". In the 
same year Mosutln, a play in one act, 
was published privately by the 
author's proud father. It is set in 
medieval limes, in a dungeon of Hie 
Inquisition, where the young heroine, 
a Moorish girl, is held captive and is 
about to be burnt when her plight is 
discovered by her Christian lover. It 
is naive hut has dramatic intensify. 



liRCY MUIR is the 
author of Victorhn 
Illustrated Books, 
Until now, no 
overall chronicle 
of Victorian 
illustrated books 
has been available, 

yet the field of 

book illustration could be said to 
have reached its fcenith during the 
Victorian epoch. Now, Percy Muir 
provides a survey both comprehen- 
sive and enjoyable, and one which 
both scholar and collector will 
recognise as being the definitive work 
on the subject, 

io j illustrations, four in colour. £d-oo 
Bat. ford 


\ lu ‘ \ outness ( othiecu. though nut 
a full-length play, was the longest 
Yeats ever wrote, bin he does not 
seem to have realized that, in his 
desire to find a speech which would 
be both lyrical and dramatic, he was 
reacting from the Victorian conven- 
tion of the five-act tragedy in rhetori- 
cal blank verse. By accident rat he i 
than design, he passed beyond tlm de- 
manded conflict of high drama, for 
(.□unless Cut-hlecn, having made up 
her mind to save her people from 
famine even at the com of her soul, 
diil so. Years rheuri/ed a great deal 
in essays about his poetry, hut said 
little iihniit his plays | indeed what he 
has said is misleading. In later years, 
in Dramatis Personae, he wrote : 

T lie Countess sells bur smd. hui she is 
not transformed, [f [ wore iu iliink out 
(liiH scene today, she would at the 
moment her hand tins signed hurst into 
hind laughter, mock ai all she has held 
holy, horrify [he peasant- in the midst 
of I heir temptations. 

As Professor Moore writes : *■ I hat 
would not be in keeping with the 
decorum of the play. . She lias 
something of the haughtiness of the 
true aristocrat that Yeats always so 
admired, though her stucliness i.s 
robed in gentle language.” 

When Yeats lived in London lie 
was a neighbour of the iris>li poet 
John Todhunter, and saw some of his 
short pluys at a small club theatre in 
Bedford Park. It is significant that 
his own next play. The Land of 
Heart’s Desire . was in one act and 
from then on his verse plays were 
kept to that brief form. Professor 
Moore makes Hie surprising claim 
(hat " eyen in so slight a play as this. 
Yeats s characteristic irony is in evi- 
dence His abrupt proof is hardly 
convincing: "The conservative de- 
fenders of negative law [by which he 


. . I have heard 

Murmurs rli.il are die ending of nil 
, - . sound. 

* 1,1,1 01,1 l>1 life. I inn rolled up. and \ei. 
Hedgehog all hough 1 am. I'll not unroll 
ror you. King’s dog. Go lu the King, 
. . vour master, 

t . rmicli down and wag jmir tail, for ii 

M i . . maybe 

tk* lias nothing now against you. and I 

ii „ think 

l lie stripes of your h,-c healing arc all 

. healed. 

Professor Moore doe*, not stress the 
fact chat throughout Mvis play the 
luwo is static, reclining on the palace 
^eips. H j tlic ini im ib Wily ,»f his hero 
reals anticipates the plays of Sanniel 
Beckett, in which jho characters are 
placed in huge pots or oilier conveni- 
ent vessels. 

The Shadowy Waters is an 
example of t'he poet's un-l'orlunaic 
ha hit of rewriting his work. 
Professor Moore comments : 

The trouble was ihut the p] ; ,y grew 
between IRH.s and I ‘>00 into a kind of 
dramatic envyotopedfa of Yeats's 
knowledge and theories of symbolism; 

was to be Hie culm jn:n jug master- 
piece of the then l re of symbolism. 

Here again Professor Moore linds 
irony not tragic, but comic. Again 


which he iiitu suugm. 11111 - *• * * ;*■»■«-»! i3ii Hnii'ij 

lure, mask, mid dnn«. f>- ;S:; v .V°. tf 'P lai » why successive 

Ac Moore examines Plays i£ , V2! n, i en, V h!,w l:,ilcJ 10 

As mul discusses the complex '"'Muetoo... 


of some critics. 


In to 


for Today 


exotic form. 

fi erne's Efig, The 


IflTIft .1 L- # i I Ii t w ■ 

lain, 'he gives freedom W MAo illudraicd survey of some of 
fantasy and expr«s« ■-MM?*! "'leresting privately built 
clKiraeleristic irony wi ^‘wt-uesigned houses of the 


Lacking in persuasion 


Ei* many of which ’in"- 
lJeas and developments 
l Uifi d during this decade. 
l,,, d while phutugraphs. 

*"». 0.50. 


CONSTANCE PILGRIM : 

Dear Joue 

I92pp. William Kiinber. £1.75. 

The author, being romantically in- 
olined and resenting the tendency 
to tegard Jane Austen ns a wickedly 
Willy .spinster, has aspired instead lo 
represent her as Ihe “ warm, pasxlon- 
Me- feiri " she may indeed once have 
been. For flus purpose 
ened upon the canonic; 


[Children 


Austen in Lyme or dsewkjj J»^ iD Kr:NNr 
way, if she bad] tefl*** ^ ° KrNNTiD ' 
there. . Meetings, all 
imaginary and supports . 
scintilla of evidence 
may be .supposedly dratm fh 
pages of Persuasion aM « 
other novels, foHowjh.. 

Both, Ranwgate,' Boogj;^ 


J? oF children in 

„3L . , ni m «dievu! times until 
showing how the gulf be- 
“ «*• rich and poor has dc* 
™ with tlu* coming of the 

tegrartSf* 5 black a,,d whlte 
■hlo-Vtcsau Series. £IM 


warm, [jasslon- Wc ’ of Wi gff L M«*i s a S®l ™ 1 

& between brother T fip L n « mafl 

o lvy ' v “ lW11 nc enca upon the canonical storv^vf in w ^°* -indcecl, niCJU8 Of 

HSCiJKs £? SPsssy. .o- *'n« "Syg be ' ie ' ,e !* wroNN0R 


toward delight. ’ any other critic 
tound Hie later ironical mood of 
Yeats in his solemn Celtic Twilight 
period ? 


i - : • '-vi.amncc Pilgrim . . . 

has no doubts ; he was none other It is baldly. wOflh'., 
than John Wordsworth, the East perhaps tlriro.;.nfly*^L 
ndiaman captain and brother of the remark: . when, 

fob A r ? hed 1,1 lhe *teck of ttimbied off; L, 

the tan of Ahergavonaiy in Febru- no vyoiiiid,.". rto; 

bruises butber 


ary, 1805. 


Yeats's preoccupation with the 
chanting of verse- arfd his delight in 
the half-tones used by Florence Farr 
when speaking to the psalter 
hardly a good preparation Hll 


oruise; iwuiw 

lceFarr P, !S r, m is one of those writers breathed 

7 w f, rc ^ av, ng Iirst written “ perimps ", death." It is .#1 gg| 
i thc -i w wy ; wdl-.have been, ’Vor grim that wB^vefe? 

Cuclui- we onu Imagine", are then AhU'ib nf how Tahe 


:v"- •' •" 1,1 ■ i t bkq-Mi - old hedgehog^:' ;. ■ n ^brolhor tartd be frooflcte 

i. Off:.;.! l? v & rttry's} 


'in Ah, lf ' u ! ? c i ,n ,'4i»cs required 
SiL"* Printing a wood 
Oh. .Jf i! nJ briefly covers the 

^ u, 'Ss x ln ,iw and pho, °' 

j’ird edition 
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Presiding genius of our 
musical decline 


As tt is, a s u-j 

expoicc!i all Lony\ Vt JEL‘ wcH-known collection of 
Ml amid not Invent a pli^Jfcsy's essucs. Monsieur Croche 
or incidents. His ' contained, besides 

UMium on artistic theories car- 
on with the composer's alter ego. 
rgc proportion of ephemera. This 
1 1 posthumous publication and it 
Foubrfri whether Debussy himself 
Id have appro veil of its final 
i. Moreover it represented less 
half of Debussy's critical 
... and essays. Though u -subm- 
it study by Ldon Valla*, The 
ml Theories of Debussy, drew 
all the available published 
JiHK articles and interviews, 

- material itself, lacking from the 

sleep next door while he fj,ldcriWi»;Wt7U C rat he, was not rc- 
misadventure’’, a irajic fi'.joducri in this study. M Lcsure 
kinow supplied a reprint in chrono- 
Jffcal order of the entire series of 
milky's critical articles, enabling 
It to assess at first hand hi.s ullegi- 
ice< to the many conflicting artistic 
Kune, ,.f his time. 

i, : , , I The now articles arc chiefly taken 

I La Revue S.I.M. . the journal 

; \ts J ^ dw Inleroalioiul SiH.fi uly of 

l f a t! plunge into such abstract 

Iwtnr « I • hi ' ^ laMt. words and music 

Dsclou, under talw pretewnEl prioopk-. or criticism. Debussy 

J- ore a "d m | i»>e himself in abstractions, 

sinking title but it hardly in. pm er. A concert lour along the 
early plays. I'he first nfe’llfe undcrUken by sleumcf in the 
tins theoiy. which Yats^nopm} of Kuiisscvitzky ami hiy. 
from Wilde, appears in ihuT 
ful prose comedy, I hr ;■ 

{Ineen. in a brilliant 
verse which has a Shat.' 

ring, he writes: Ireland's English 

But tiff that mask of bairjr:/ QllOStion 
With emerald eje* 

Vo : .u.fo„nJa,l« 1 mfc^ W “ ICKO ' FAI * RHL 
No plays the elaborate swyThHhtncK and imnorlant rc-inter- 
had sought: niirU ol Anglo-Irish history 


orchestra leaves an odd impression. 
Debussy admired Hie manner in 
which Ihe muzhiks, bringing fruit 
and vegetables to pay for their scats, 
were so moved, according to Korn- 
sevilzky, by the new French music 
that lihoy forgot to applaud. 

Debussy implies that his purist 
notions were realized at last. Why 
disturb a prolongation of music's 
otherworldly dreams by savage 
hand-clapping? On Lhe other hand, 
the Volga peasants, expecting per- 
haps some raucous folk-music 
demonstration, may have been ex- 
pressing sullen disuppointmenl. Else- 
where pointed caricatures are 
offered of Nijinsky, a mathematical 
choreographer and a Duicruzian 
addict, and of Diaghi-les (" homme 
terrible el charuuni qui fora it 
danscr les pierres 

The “other writings " i>r the title 
refer to critical articles only : they 
do not include Debussy's hvo libret- 
tos for operas based un talcs by Poc, 
his scenario for a projected ballet 
foi Didgliilcv. liis poems published 
in the anarchist review l.es A mules 
politiqucs ei lifteniirex. or his drama. 
Frercs en art, which discl.»ses that, 
like Pissarro, he flirted with the 
current rcvoUitioiuij theories of 
iinarehism. or his sketch lor a story. 
Esther mi /,/ ,\tai\i>n des /um. A 
thesis might puililably investigate the 
nature of this literary ensemble: an 
a ina I mi r out pm. but nevertheless re- 
vealing sonic of the root ideas in 
Debuwv's mind leseinMiny those in 
the literary work, id Wchei oi Schu- 
mann. 

Uilfortunalels IV-bu-.-.y was not 
given to exp.iiulme on In* unpies- 
sioiis ". . Though he was writ- 
ing from a room in the Hotel Cecil 
overlooking lhe Thames he does not 
mention the I lianu-s pictures of 
Turner or Monel. Nor does he tell us 
of a neiTormance seen in London of 
Hiimfet played by Forbes Robert- 
son. For such impressions wc must 
go to his letters. 

However, it wav in London that 
he first hoard The Riih> conducted 
by Richter : 

ff Richter rcsomblm a prophet, when 
he conducts lie is God him>clf— and 
you mnv be sure tlmi God would not 


CLAUDE DEBUSSY : 

Monsieur Crnclic el mitres (writs 
F.ditcJ by Francois 1 c>urc. 

332pp. Park: Ciallimard. 25fr. 

to some people, bv two great pas- 
sions. the operas ol Wagner and the 
empty, circus-like music of barrel- 
organs : on the one hand ecstasy or 
heavenly uplift, and on the other, 
the poor, ragged music of the fair- 
ground. I afurguc holds a key here 
ton twentieth -century dilemma. One 
must re-read Hie marvellous descrip- 
tion of the Lafurgiiian spirit in 
Petronchka by Fdilli Sitwell to see 
the dual implications here ; similar 
ideas were conveyed by Debussy 
himself in his correspondence on 
Petronchka with Stravinsky. None 
of this will come as n hurprisc lo 
literary critic* who have long dis- 
cerned' a development of Laforgue* 
irony in Hie works of T. S. Lliot and 
Ezra Pound. The point is that De- 
bussy was hkcwLc motivated liy the 
terrifying duality of *' Notre Jules 
M Lcsiitc piesenls two I'siscinut- 
ing let let*, fmm Paul Valery and 
Debussy. Ihe first refcis to the 
influence ot Valery's Soiree avee 
Monsieur Texte on Debussy’s 
Monsicni i nn he. It w.is known 
that Debussy went to little 
iroiihk- to disguise Valery's wt inkk'vl. 
tigai-^mokiiig altci ego as the 
model fin his ulhcrwoildty ego 
( 'ro Jie : and. ueiicnnid;. enough. 
Valdi y inlerpiet- tin appiopt iuliou 
ul In-, ideas a- Fallen. IVihnps this 
was be-. ul-. tlv.y -.v-.iv mured in 
lliv.il ■ In ul [i ;>«r. l > ■: t*-^ .out to- 
gel her Ini :»'.-v.'.i-'.d .o'. ah-.Ti-.: 

ballet. But this did not prevent 
Valtfiv from delecting a piece of 
hare-faced plagiarism on Debussy’s 
pail. He writes to Picric Lout's: 

J\ii la eon*ula:imi vie roll re mes ex- 
oeuvres s,»n- l.i forme tie critique 
mud calc Jc t'aviiiic que Je ii’aur-vU 
jamais devinc ce sort. Jo no sais si tn 
as I u I Till relict iiWf Mondcnr 
Ciechc. man C.A.D. a In ecrtaincmetit 
La Soiree a roc Alousienr Teste. J ai 
troiivc eelj si eovnssc a pits lo prderf- 
Ucnt oil Leonard hii-mJine sere ait b ta 
muxlqne (il c't vrai qu’il ehail univer- 
se! i que fat [egret to dc n'avoir pas 
, U1U Ilvt derit davantaee pour I'oumir plus 
fwvc niiuvred Ivimself such a venture longuemcnl ii des emra ^ Jranspo- 
wfiiihoiil having taken Richters advice. sAion. , Ti\'s cuncux et, au Fond, flail 

teur, n ust-ee pa* ' Dame ! 

Debussy cohduded his Wagnerian T l^tt^r trferi m De- 

fwiences in London by indulging The ^ ion P [h 

Leicester Square ‘' us o reward for f™ >(™e. He wntes lo Gide In 
good behaviour ". 1,115 ■ 

Tills may seem to represent a La Nourelle Revue Tmn^alsc. son aim- 


ihc things to be slid ’’ no doubt) 
wliioh proves the isolation and the 
self-sufficiency of the stylist. At the 
-same time, ns so often happens 
when a composer uim* critic, tho 
passage tells us mure about the 
mind of Debussy than the character 
of kalian Verisl opera : 

Inspired by scenes in the realistic 
oinoma, the ah a miners threw tlicm- 
holvai at each other and appear to 
vvroneh melodies fnun each orher'ts 
mouth*. A whole life is packed into B 
single act: bin.li. niar.ci.ige. and ;ui 
asvassinnkion t brown in. In rlie-c one- 
act operas very I in tv inu>ic need be 
written for the rca-mi tliai there is 
hardly time lu lie,ir inueli. 

'Hie same verve animaic* his 
account «f the orcheslia of Till 
Fuleiispici'ei— no Umyici a work of 
novel nppeiil. ot com sc. though 
Debussy's improvised cuiicntuic of 
a pwfornunce under Nik be h goes a 
long way lo recoiiNliiicLing its vnfig- 
inal impact : 

The clarinets form ficn/.icJ de-igu-, 
the Iriiinpo'.i are co:i(i>iiiuu-[y u.nted 
iiiut the hot ii-. avvaiiiii-j a suee/e from 
the Irumpubs. retort " (,n*d bit- you ! " 
while a big drum coe- h.'Oin ! bo.aut l 
a ppai call ly in iinic idoii of .1 tick in the 
puli' 1 1 * -in a clown. I nic vi on- ciilw-r 
lo seic.iiu with I in “In, i <>i -nivk in 
pain, •uni the .un i/iii;: tl-.:iw i. licit 
when the Woik i> i»vc-* a'l ihe nieiiiber- 
of Lire orcliv-tri arc in Ul. i- ii.nl it 
|d re*u-. (n Ihe nre.iiit'im if The il.’iihk- 
basse. bail blown down il.ih hov... if 


ill*-- ir.i|lihiiu »r. .|f.,wii ; M i 

‘ '.ii.i.fi- 

n i r v hi 'xx U-i r h. . .mil 

v -. . i 

Nil'-.’h li,«! |re r . 1 

» 1 1 • . J * *■ 1 ■ I*. ■ 1 . ■ ■ ■ 1 ■ - ■ « 1 ■ 

■ - a ii".' 

>■ 1 1 » X ‘i al 1 k a B l.| 1 1 ■ 1 J ■ _ 1 1 . 1 

1 iVl V \X'. 1 . | 1 - .1 •. U-. o -. i - ; 

ii* ■ l II. ! :'* 
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i * 1 : -1 1 

bbe-re ii yuiiitu in dim vv^rk! 

p.irt;v>ii- 

larly in the amazing :i* -.u ranee of rite 

urohtfstral writing mnl in lire- iv 

■Id sense 


ululion : " He foresees that after Hie 
war a revolution for which forces 
are being gathered even now will 
overthrow the dynasty and estab- 
lish <a Slavonic United Slates." Elgar 
was not exempt from (his spirit, as 
we very well know. Marches t in ou- 
st auc idles dcs Pompiers was the name 
given by Hie French to the series of 
his orchestral works including 
" Land of Hone and Glory Para- 
doxically, Schoenberg, the most 
" advanced ** composer of this 
period, was the most rabidly chau- 
vinistic of them all. Anticipating the 
boaM* of Hitler, he claimed Lhai his 
iwelve-nole sywtem would guarantee 
the supremacy of German music for 
the next thousand years. 

AH this hysteria is forgotten ln the 
present Mate or our musical affairs, 
and thank goodness. We have long 
lived in a sort of musical common 
market, 'lhe national frontiers of 
music are down, and wc have in this 
way become accustomed lo a state 
of musical over-production. In this 
particular aspect the French have 
been our perspicacious guides. Years 
ago. before the age of the gramo- 
phone and the radio. Romnin Kol* 
Liul warned ire against the rising 
floods of nmsic. The sluice-gales 
had been opened, he proclaimed, as 
in the ilirnwri .-i pprentice. ami the 
public, apprentices s»f the composer 
so to speak, risked Mibmersion in a 
magical invasion. If»w prophetic, 
and liotv fai -sighted was UiD applica- 
tion of Goethe's " Z.iuherlclir!iiig " 
to the undermining luive. sleeping 
int.s llte wo this of ntu*ic ! 

Atthoiigh M l.vsiiiv has indi- 
cated x cause of stylistic degener- 
ation. il would be .d'siird lo imagine 
that his critical method is Liiktil.iled 
lo dmiinidi l)ebu-sy\ sl.i'.uic. (in (tie 
kontraiy, it diovv - the lines along 
v.hisli. vvriliihe piiMi-..iii«»n ,.t ..iher 
unknown ill -ei 1 1 iKii i ,. bro.nler <nd 
more pei iei rating '"td-,- , ■ i ItJ-u..} 

an l hi, e, mu n ip- -i in.-.-, he 

illideiLiki.ii Ai-d iK-'s- .i ■ l .1 1 1 ,-l ; i • 
lo ,Il‘(iIi-.- Hie i«*re l'» r v.ii.-.h Me'*o -.V 
a - tell Inn v . i i -ir- tv. 
toil el - pi.. n; u-.i-'i- .-. tin: 

gold.. |i d--.', , i‘ i . if i-.. d .. I’- 

i jlion. 


typical piece of Parisian jc nien able seenhnire M. Jacques Rivi&re, Apart from Couperin and Rameau, 
fichisiae, allowing M Lesuro lo votre aimable iraktance me soul m>p it cOnilMed, M Lesure asserts with 
compare the irony of Debussy 1 * sympnthiques pour ne pas me lalsstr th6 utmost cynicism, of “ Namouna 

critical writings lo the pointed quips iu!?u d«^anicic 9 do c^Uquf mudati 0}» b*JM of Ulo), un neu de 
of WiHy, Colettes journaiUtio hus- JjJ„ B £ Rev(te s um. jusqu'icj Hi oat 61 d Otfenbaoh ", This was 

bnnd. “ Faune y soit qul mal y !U ot ^ oocuper lo lenips aue jo P uIi chaUUnmi^bul ah empty chauviu- 
pense ", WHiy amusingly observed consacrer au bosolm iidgmlar- stlwM 
of Hie scnsuoUsnexs of Vdprbs-nildl au'inuillo .. do do finer men nv wt - U 
d'/i/i fawn. This reflection on De- fuudrail ttauwr.qaa^ge. dbmc dtasg 


surdaco reading only. Earlier writer* ba ' af ® 

on Debussy's critical methods, rtOfil- I'JJ . 


on ueoussvK crnieai muiuuua, imw- " _ ~i , C\ M . mni« wp wni in Mie 

bly Georges Jean-Aubry. detected eaMibr corfwpoftdence PJ EurMW* scene, fa the Bariy 


supreme 

teeiilh-cenlury. literature. It turns 
out, now that w know rtiofe 


came to not 
same reasons. 


nf mo van re*ni t licit svvc,|« ti, nluiijj 
from beginning lo cud. c.unpi.'lling vis 
to siharc in each of tire* here*', mwrrv 
prank 

M l.es lire isliarcx Hie embarrass- 
inetil of many Tren.h >.ln»lars in 
Debiijsy’s expressions of a wholly 
irrational uhauvinbm. The preten- 
tious title which he as-igned to 
himself, *' Musicien franyais”, his 
feigned distrust of Wagner and 
Strauss, his mockery of the Italian 
Verist school— 'all this was calcu- 
lated to show that aesthetically as 
well as morally he was beginning to 
be poisoned by the war fever, al 
least so Jt would seem to us at this 
distance of lime. Worst of all was 
Dobussyls a Hemp! to inflate the 
French musical tradition. And whfet 
was this tradition so greatly admired 
by its last great representative ? 


Ism ihd baLofe Jong -it became Hie 
Dpp^slU of CJhaiirioiam, a traditrou- 
IMS dil, 

lids nallbnallsilc censure is saju- 
laiy, but M Lesure'n caustic 
comMenw must be seen In the wider 


ucuihdi jvau-riuuir, u'-'wi™ ' m me sjfluy VBflrS 

an affinity will! Jules Laforgue, the bussy nnd OWe ort to martw olBli of the ptouuy die national stfwoU 
iretue ironist of Fren* nine* coUaboralitm wlth ms /YAF. wmcn of mHsfc were almow ewr/w*©re 

-wUmaWy for he bawed and. bpkod , again* each 


oui, now mat we wraw uiw« JTr , uritla' i Wnd Of '' Wat ” WM 

of Debussy’s literary inclinations, faith in thd entting rf a tmislq omte. indeed: f^Wit/out ahead or dine to 

that ihesb earlier commentatorsw^e l ' <w,l *i 

wiser tihun they knew. Not only do in 1905, ^ S?, ° ***!&* o t ■ 

we find actual quotations; fcwn what rtfe MbaMdT «g ■ 

: 

ggSjxAJtas sjs rnd tostao---**-** ■ «* 

Pan i 
sardonic 
Laiuc!'. 

t a f rirgtift'n uiagtc jcjowwiy. « wweni • • ■ v. 1 = -'*"■ ■ •- "w . ■ 

in aome OLHieiratttt ov DebussyVi ul , - ^. kl ro P® ; k 



Regional 
International 
Organizations/ 
Structures and 
Functions 

Edited by Paul A. Tharp 

This book oilers a compre- 
I tensive introduction to the 
politlaal processes ot several 
regional international organi- 
zations. which, collectively, 
represent one of ths mdsl sig- 
nificant changes tn Interna- 
tional politics — lhe move- 
ment towards forma of 
poiiii&ai, economic and social 
development that trahsuond 
nallohftl boundaries. . 

£2,50 BSdpp 2J x 4 


tho Structure 
of Canadian 
Government 

J. A* Mallory. 

Th5 StrueUirb bf Canadian 
QinwnmbM le s : deiallsd and 
crltlMl dlaeuafildh ot (He le(jsl 
Irfctnewbfk end ; organliaiion 
pf the goYef'bmeiit pi Canada, 
f^ro lessor Mallory analyses lid 
Various aSpeciB, Including 
preroofitfve powers, ministers,: 
office ■ staffs; : pari I&m dm ary 
ooitiDniitdM,' federal ism and 
■Oohiiituiionhf edaptBtiop, “ 

tm :490pp 
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The political economy of sugar, Spanish style Exorcizing the demon 


Lethal doses 


FWANktlN \V. KNir.HT t 

SBu vc Soi’icly in (.’iilni during (he 
Nineteenth Century 

228 pp. LJniversiiy of Wisconsin Press 
(AUPli). £4.75. 


Jn 177*1 there were only 39,000 
slave* in Cuba. 23 per cent of the 
island's total population. It has been 
estimated Ih.ti only (>0,000 slaves 
were imported into the island 
between 1512 and 1761. But by 1 84 J 
Lhc number of slaves had leapt to 
436,000 and Lhc proportion had 
risen to more than 43 per cent of 
total population. Much of the influx 
took place after 1820, despite the 
Spanish Government's pledge to 
halt the (rude to their colonics 
(u promise for which the English 
Government paid £400.0001. Indeed. 
Hugh Thomas has recently esti- 
mated that somewhere of the order 
of 400,060 slaves were imported into 
Cuba between 1823 and 1865, mak- 
ing the island one of the Inst major 
centres of » transatlantic trade 
which had flourished for 350 years, 
and had transported perhaps fifteen 
million human beings from Africa 
to the Americas. 

Rut where. is in oilier Caribbean 
Islands there were periods in which 
slaves outnumbered whiles by ten to 
one. in Cuba the slaves never 
became even a simple majority, nnd 
there was always a relatively large 
free coloured element in the popula- 
tion. Compared to other sugar 
Ida n<h, the Cubans always con- 
fronted u relative reurcily of labour 
and abundance of land ; and enter- 
ing into the world sugar market 
later Ilian their rivals they went in 
for more motlern labour-saving in- 
vert Intents . Throughout the nine- 
teenth century the price of .slaves 
rocie as the demand for labour 
outstripped the supply, both of im- 


ported -hives and of native-born food instead of feeding themselves 
slaves. from their own subsistence plots. 

This was .he basis of Cuba’s °n .«« sugar plantations (where 
preponderance in the world sugar conditions were much worse than on 
market until the ten years’ war. She d, ° coffee estates) the acute imbal- 
was producing more than 40 per ance in l *ie scx f a * [° indicated the 
cent of world sugar cane in the late ^law-owners lolal disregard lor the 


food instead of feeding themselves whole (where 25 per cent of lhc it seems that ihc la . 

from their own subsistence plots. population were still slaves in 1872) contemplate inv«wn£ ■ 1 

On the sugar plantations (where uid neighbouring Puerto Rico, equipment whidi U ** 

conditions were much worse than on where only 2 per cent of the popula- worked by wan n f^ ! 

the coffee estates) die acute imbal- lion were slaves and no occupation labour hrinn ^ 


me conce estates) tne acute imbal- non were slaves and no occupation 
ance in the sex ratio indicated the had a precise racial identity. 


1 SfiOs. or about 10 per cent of total humanity of tncir workers, ine 
world sugar production of all conditions were clearly calcu- 

kindv I3r Knight’s -study sets out to lat f cd to extract He last ounce of 
invest igutc i be extent to which this effort from the stoves More they 
slave society differed from its neigh- overwork. Dr Knight has no 

hours, and whether these variations fusions about the brutality of the 
can best he explained in terms of *y st fm.but he does seem to accept 
the psychology of racism, the prac- l l ,s J" ev J t " b, Jj ,v , al 'he ^ntemporary 
(ice of i lie administration and the *>f technology . Wub so much 
church, or as ihc consequence of ,a, } d *™ d s0 d “ ,e manpower avail 
economic and icchnolngical factors. ** Ihe only way to satisfy 

the world demand for sugar, hi 
-Mi »v Swiri? in Cuba makes a points out. Perhaps so, but one 
tignificjuii coiiti ihiiiiou to the grow- supposes (hat (he " necessity " lo 
ing literature comparing lylavc socie- supply the world market in these 
ties. A number of writers have conditions must have seemed con- 

argued Mu i ilie vmvia* comrast "K>! f .?Tr ^'Tn'’ 8 

. , . who profited from H than to those 

among slave societies was between whose lives it consumed. 

those with Anglo-Saxon legal sys- There Is another school ol 
terns, which systematically denied thought which also identifies a con- 
the humanity of their slaves, and t*raM. between Anglo-Saxon and Jbe- 
Iberian legal codes, which showed a r j an ^?. r |V s slavery* but explains 

considerably more humane outlook. ™ ‘."f'Ceronce in psychological 
i%_ ... ..... rather than institutional terms, 

Dr Knight .iu.c.pls that the laws Southern Europeans, with darker 

governing slavery in Cuba were complexions than Anglo-Saxons, are 
relatively liberal, but he points out snid to feel less distance between 
that the Spanish government lacked “while" and "coloured" races: 
the means fund often the inclina- hence a proportion of die coloured 
tion t to trill circo these laws. In the population can be absorbed into the 
same way. the Catholic Church may •• white " group by marriage, form- 
have adopted a relatively decent ing a channel of social mobility 
position on slavery, but the effects between the races and reducing frus- 
weic scarcely tell on the plantations. t rat ion and aggression. Although a 
Whs it mattered io ihe slave was not substantial fraction of Cuba's pop. 
any theoretical legal protection but illation were "free coloureds ", Dr 


their workers. 


whether these variations Hlu&ion* about the brutality of the (Of course, legal colour did not ment of a wane bill no 
explained in terms of but h e does seem to accept always coincide with visible appear- seems to ignore such c.v 


This social mobility theory looks 
even shakier if one considers a point 


work conditions were clearly calm- which Dr Knight unfortunately 
latcd lo extract Hie last ounce of overlooks — Ihc Cuban legal code 
effort from the stoves before they forbade marriage between coloureds 
died of overwork. Dr Knight has no and whiles without a special licence 


labour being too irZL 
anything but ihe mo-j 
As a result it has but 
argued that the larger fat 
not as opposed to the 
slavery (with compewj*, 
tho smaller planters who * 
afford now investments «> 


IAS HARRISON : 

L V fl ml the Vidiwtaw 

. ■ [cm pern nee Question 

Jbnd 1815-1872- 

jwui fnber and Faber. £5.50, 


Nevertheless these government below in the rank and Tile of the GILES ST AtJHVN : 
moves were sufficient t« arouse various wings of ihc temperance infamous Victorians 
strong opposition, partly from mod- movement. The biographical and ... . r ... . . |e 

erates who wished drinkers to avoid statistical details of the membership J 1 a ! ,,lcr uni l L*»mson. two Notorious 
excess nnd partly front cxlremists— certainly repay the great effort that 1 0lst,,,crs 
soon to gain the name of teetotallers has gone into their compilation.) It 242pp. Constable. 

from one of their stuttering members draws parallels with the activities of 

—who took the view that the only other pressure groups. Nineteen Lh-ccnlury ( 


i i r on Ihe nine- — wno loOK l . l,c v,cw ma» tnc oniy 

LSSnr social scene, least of Sf.. r ®7 r jlf Swihlr Duo attention is given to the noticeably more learned than Ihe would have envied. Cockburn got 

from abroad, failed to P°£ miserable home environment, in- practitioners of medieval times, and h.s conviction in a fortnight, elict- 

ndt upon the extent of drinking S 0 Sf™jtv ^ lad the NwK a ? et » ua . ,c wa,cr su PP ,ies « nd lt " m - the doings of two of their number i"8 from the prisoner his famous and 

fronkcitncss in England among o^EnaS cient alternative drinks in the 1830s whom Giles St Aubyn has disinterred apposite comment : It was thend- 

, rich and poor. Only in the g J uKK, 1 P 'Ll£ s rei tho movemcnt he B a n* to are so scandalous that the reader is mg chat did It. He was publicly 

St of tile century did gout EL, [ or h?c caHv tcS^alfcre sh?D 11,0 ? 0I ? lcm P° rar y working man’s bound to ask himself just how wide- executed in Stafford on June 1*1, 1856, 


Nineteen lh-ccnlury GPs were not 


lo a blow-by-blow account of tho 
trial, and unlike most trial .scenes it 
does not make for absorbing reading. 
The medical evidence seems by mod- 
ern standards to have been beneath 
con tempt, and many pages arc spent 
in describing the convulsions of rab- 
bits in n detail that Roman augura 


noticeably more learned than Ihe would have envied. Cockburn got 


i»« • . .» u-r. . M. . i M niwn»ys oomciue wnn visinie appear- seems to ignore wA t*\ 
its. inevitability at the contemporary ance, but that did not prevent fairly interest within the plankr 
tevel of technology. Wub so much .strict enforcement of this tow until to play down the ait*! 
huul and so Utile manpower avail- Uie 1870s.) In Cuba, as elsewhere, it tween planters and TC 
able, this was the only way to satisfy scents that the texture of race rela- chants to whom they 
the world demand for sugar, he Hons was determined by the de- He ivlso otoims that ilitj 
points out. Perhaps^ so. but one mands of the labour market, and the ohition threw up a m-i 
supposes that the necessity lo need to protect a racially stratified class of planters and merdir' 
v»S5ya? C w cl H . niaritcl 'j l1ese power si met urc. Hence the most replaced the pre-existing iTiJ 
^H5 l k? nS nU1S mve „? cemcd *? on ' virulent racism was expressed by of Spanish-born resident H-, 
siderably more compelling to those those poor whiles whose precarious the recent work of HujIit. 
p . r .°‘ ,ted ' 101,1 H than to those privileges were due to their skin demonstrates the extent ui 


Fdninkettncss in England among 
K rich and poor. Only in the 
b part of the century did gout 
L begin to disappear from Lon- 
fcnlubsand only then did the great 
(jy of drink-sellers cease to grow 
Ke same pace as the population ns 
Pjjiolc, or ns the lubour force 
feloyed in food distribution. The 
Eutantt movement, which deve- 
SS bom the later 1820s in an 
fori jo curb these excesses, raised 


practitioners of medieval times, and 
the doings of two of their number 


nnncnnfnrmitu »rwl Frnm iho Mnnh "''uni- me ClOltlgS Ol l WO or IXlCir numucr 

of England (particularly Lancashire) cl ? nl al [ crnative drinks in the 1830s whom Giles St Auby n has disinterred 
Dr Harrisotf: ^hows comKbfe S ? hen tho movemDnt h °Ban, and to arc so scandalous that the reader is 
pcct for the early teetotallers shop- fh ° ? 0l ? ,cm P 0ra >y ; workinfi mans bound to ask himself just how widc- 
keeper and workina class in ’oriain assoclf * l,on °f drink with strength spread the practice of murder nclu- 
Llenlion U D.Md li j 0 S " n ? of ' llc: . oho1 wil1 ' k illin B °' ally was among Ihc medical profes- 
Livesev’s hiirhlv miskadinu vet fam- p;,ia at a timc w * ,cn P a,H WJ,S con ‘ won in those days, and how many n 


his conviction in a fortnight, elicit- 
ing from (he prisoner his famous nnd 


men used with some effect. 


poison- 


who.se lives it consumed. 

There Is another school of 
thought which also identifies a con- 
trast between Anglo-Saxon and Jbe- 


colotir rather than to any other some of tho old elite 


social or economic superiority. 

The author’s principal contention 


rton forms of slavery, but explains 1S convincingly established : " Plan* 
the difference in psychological ,atlon wcicties in general, and sugar 


rather than institutional terms. 
Southern Europeans, with darker 
complexions than Anglo-Saxons, are 
said to feel less distance between 
" while " and " coloured " races ; 


managed to retain their [i 
nance for many gcoenii- 
that many prominent figur« ; 
the new planter claw ut 
selves Spanish-born. 

Finally, whereas the pi' 


plantations in particular, do not lend apanisn-oorn. 

tltentsclvcs to a great deal of variety Finally, whereas the pi' 
or flexibility", so that instead of Knight lends to see the 
looking for Anglo-lberinn contrasts States as “ the hist sound 
we .should emphasize contrasts be- OIMlU M u 


to curb these excesses, raised Bul bol . h mP( | c , rat€ and teetotal of wI,Uer A are n L S0 laken , ‘Pi 0 in S John Cook, but in addition he 

BbdJ emotions and for some people movements soon became closely a ® counL And, ns the story unfolds, was undoubtedly guilty of the mu r- 
demonsft-ates the extent »|, g oc , Fc w branches of his- ^Sted w 3i existing ' ^sectarian ,he lncreasc in tea - cotTec and C0C0:1 dcr of his wife and probably of that 

nf ® writing have been so charged groups, with preaching io the con* consumption. Hie spread of soft of three out of their four small chil- 

rejudice, Ihe appearance of verted and after 1847 through the drinks, tho extension of sale nnd dren. There were also the Mispi- 

c which seeks to pick its way jj^nd 0 f Hope with the indoctcina* pipCi1 waler SMPPi'C^, the litlroduc- douJy sudden deaths about this lime 

I, this great morass of tion of the young. Nor did the t,on of temperance hotels ami both of his mother-in-law (who left 

ice and to present a fair nnd United Kingdom Alliance, founded rcslaiunnls (with many of which tho disappointingly little money) and a 

nnrakil of ihe temperance Im 185) to nress for mohihilion on a temperance societies had no con* young man called Mladcit. to whom 


f6u[!li tins gre.it morass o> tion of the young. Nor did the 
Ijttdice and to present a fair nnd united Kingdom Alliance, founded 
8 approval of the temperance im 1853 lo press for piohihition on a 


temperance societies had no con- 


hence a proportion of die coloured lwecn plantation slavery and other 


population can be absorbed into the ' orm * 
"white" group by marriage, form- ^ 
ing a channel of social mobility length 
between the races and reducing frus- chmigi 
tmtioii and aggression. Although a cl,an B' 
substantial fraction of CXiba’s pop- F'rom 


factored goods, skilled kv 
and emlightening ideas w c 


nr r,, Kn? c f hV r h " ^ ll, “‘ £Si« " M- 
8 h. d 1 i 1 , morc Thom* shown . **■ 
iongM. ihe connexion between of Anmkm j n n u egce n 


i i . ui r^iiivi iKiiu iimuiiiwv w 

c -n fr! , ,CC| T l0 «y and overlooked by Dr Knighi I , 
changes in atutudes to slavery, that by l84t)Jboiil nine-ten^: 
From the beginning of the nine- vessels employe*) in ihe it 
teeath century Cubax plantations were built m North 


Bluriciil landmark. very widespread and continued irtci- 

Brian Harrison indicates that the dcncc of dr.-nkennos. The author 
mcrance movement may have believes that some propro«s might 
ien the product of a mis unde r»t and- have been achieved by collabom- 
|g af the evidence. Literary sources lion with the establishment of the 
that there was less heavy day nnd with the il-rink trade itself; 
ikiik: alter 1815 than there had 
l before the French wars, and 
!i»ps the rise in the quantity of 


and drink his great solace. 

This is n stimulating and scholarly 


a large Mini. Mr Si Aubvn *tmis up 
rather goneiou-dy: "It is just pos- 




hook based upon an impressive range sible he wa s iunoeem of fratricide." 
of contemporary source material. It None the le -s it is a lerrilying -cme 
deserves to be read not only by the and not diminished in any way by 
dwindling minoiity who still led the fact that lie w:u still los> than 
.-drongly about the diink question but thirty-two vc.n > old at the time he 
also, for some interesting paralleh. w.is executed. 


he cites numerous instances of their dwindling minoiity who still led 
concern lo reduce drunkenness. He Mrongly about ihc di in), question nut 
realizes, however, t-hal, with pas* also, for some interesting parallels. 


argues that I nr tlu- mass of Cuba's this theory. It does not account for fban those of other Caribbean 
rural .slaves ihtse became more in- (he changing relations between the islands, and this should have pro- 


ud ami legal pronyta r Ilie mid-lS 2 (K nu»y have been n of cold and careful calculation was 
vital role in Huvarting iklifalt of retluccd tax evasion rather out of lhc question, 
campaign against futon- 'jka increased consumption. Simi- The real slrciigtli of this long and 
stove- based Cuba did m. "krty, the surviving mall duly stalis- detailed study lies in its hicadih of 
mci+l an American emtor/ ’fci do not confirm that the Beer upp roach to Mich a very wide, and 


Hw mid-IS2(u may have been a 
ult of reduced tax evasion rather 




sugai pla millions. Improved trans- nor does it accouni for ihe conirast r «>rnt!» of slavery, 
port permitted larger plantations, between cast and west Cuba (with Then, after the 1830s, it seems 
with bigger .stove-gangs who were the prosperous west far more rigidly thfld the optimum size of a (ITibu n 
forced to live ui barracks instead of stratified and commilied to slavery), estate rose from KM) tons of sugar i<o 
slave nil to, and fed on imported nor tho contrast between Cuba as a A.0W1 urns. With vising productivity 


ize of a Cuban cinilJy. Hie same is, nd r .< Act of 1830 had ihe debauching 
ions of sugar i<o Islands present-tlay n;: effect which ihe Webbs and others 
ing productivity ta-mong other things) naK ttavt vtirnmi. 


approach io such a very w ide, and 
indeed niultklisciplin.oy. subject. Ii 
looks at the drink pu-blcm Imth 
from above in parliament and from 


by the growing imnoiiiv who arc Palmer war at pains to gel the 
becoming concerned about the diuy oldest .uul hum doddcis dswioi . in 
problem. Above all. since ii de:ib Kugclvy with whom he was pci-on- 
wiclt a theme which o central to ;i |, v on .fi icud I y temr*. i.* -.ign tin- 
English social history, it needs u* be deal It -ceil ilk ate. ».f lhc victims. He 
consulted by all du.-c win* wmi to also manage* I to mu- cl l- re suHicivnilv 
conic cln-ei loan imdersiundmg »’( > *, j 1 1 1 ihc p(>'t'iitMrieMi nio*.e>luic in 

Ihe Wide ill Herein, e Ivrwecn llial 
age a ml »*u* own. 


The political economy of sugar, British style 


MIOIAM. (HA ION xml JAMES 
WAIVIN: 

A Jilin uiedii P Imitation 

The History of Worthy Park Ib70- 
1970. 

344pp. W . H. Allen. £3.15. 


A.s iitstiitlc indicates, this book centres .°* , c . Nl, B ar industry which 

on ihc development of Worlhy r».k ll " : “ on S 

. . . t ■ - L-us bas done so much, lor good or evil, 

nute n Jaimiea in ihe 300 ycare t0 shape Wcm Indian Sooiely 

since its first hinds were patented by 

Francis Price in 1670. Within that The Price family, die first owner* 
period. a riic e-stutc bus grown from of Worthy Park, held die estate for 
its original 840 acres to its present nearly two centuries, until it was 

total of 12,000 acres. It has bec-n s0 ld tli rough the Encumbered 

XKK.s??iiT^ri!as TJii c rrr 

iiugur plantation, grinding its own th ice genera Lion?, of Prrees spe- 
oancs and those of ihc surrounding eulated extensively in land and Sir 
cane farmers, and enjoying "nn Fniee. the grandson of the 

annual turnover of almost a million “Minder ol Worthy Park, owned 
pounds". Its lubour force, which eleven proper! tw at the time of his 
w;w in ihc beginning made up of ‘ n 1772, consisting of about 

jilayes, now consists of workers -6,000 acres worked by not less than 
organized into trade unions and less s * ave,v Al die Prices 

subjecl than ihc.y previously were to managed l *> a '.'cumulate capital by 
the dominuitce of the polilieai struc- griittually dcseJoping tltoir holdings 
turc by ihc master class. atld keapuifi m their own luitrds the 

11in i-in ,u,ic .,r trtII _, il0 /ftp Uxra, nriuriw on their investmenls, which 

Hie nucleus of sources for this . in , OUJllte< i *‘ nw muc h t |, aQ 

htw}y was provided by the substan- j 5 ^ ce! n ". l ater, however, they 
lial number of manuscript records entered into debts liV merchant end- 
of Worthy Park which have .survived, itors, who profited by dieir niort- 
But Ihe auuhcrs have also used n gages nn die Price real estate 
wide variety of primary and second- empire. When the optimal comp- 
any material, bolli nr.imiscript and t.ions of the iJiirxl quarter of the 
printed, bearing on the history of eighteenth cenUmy gave way to 
Jamaica nnd indeed the British West rising costs of sugar production 
Indies as a whole. Their researches after Hire American RevoUiUonary 
have led them from Worthy Park War, Hum over-extended ptonlera 
to the IsIiiikI Record Of nice and began to lose their estates to their 
Jamaica AwhisM in Spanish creditor. In f«oe of this crisis. 
Town, to Ihe West Indian Refer* Worthy Park was "narrowly pre* 
eitce Library in Kingston, to tho served" by Ihe vigorous reforming 
Pub tie Record Office and British policies of Rose Price, who Sailed, 
Museum in London, and to other however, to retfonm the slave system' ■ 
sources in Washington DC, Corn- which lie inherited and eventual 
wall, and even (by proxy) in Austra- lost money on his speculations in ' 
Hn. This wide coverage of the slaves. His ' administration wtto 
a vu liable matorlil enables the authors . merited .by improvements and debts, 
to .describe Hue growth of Worthy as Worthy -Pork in tho years before. 
Park agaiOst the background oCdove- .^otanripatloa grad^iatiy ceased, to ; 


lopmciils. especially of ihe sugar make a profit, liven ihe liberal 
trade, in Jamaica in particular and George Price, who tried to median- 
io the British West Indies generally, ize the estate after Emancipation. 

In fact, they offer their book not l !t la ^5 t!° *' ec * 1 P ace "H-h its 

only as u celeb ration of Worlhy mmiiing debts. 

Park’s le ret men ary hut also as ”a j- ,oe . f JV an,fl,, on was forced lo 
history, from ihe inside out, of °£f rs, *y ,nl °, crops Ilian .sugar 
Jamaica, of the British West Indies. snl ^ aH L encumbered 

and of the sugar industry which V Ven . ,h u l,gh ,l ? nfrvv owners 

itominaicd ilte economy so long aiul , * ’ . , ? wed MUthenhc planter 
lias done so much, for good or evil, . n . tfl ^ ^ conunuing to buy up the 

to shape West Indian Society ”. in1™,< ar< i imi ,liem * In N>tle of 

increasingly severe economic condi* 

The Price family, (Hie fir&i owners 
of Worthy Park, held die estate for 
nearly two centuries, until it was 

sold through the Encumbered I U/^ U Q ^.1 „ __ 

Eaatc.s Commission in 1863., Tie JL 11C Kj C^XXi.Xl 

first three genera lion?, of Prices spe- ^ 

eulated extensively in land and Sir ,1EAN KFtoiwnv . 

Charle* Price, the grandson of the , , ' 

founder of Worthy Park, owned * s e Devils 

eleven propertiua at the time of his Bermuda under the Somers Island 

death in 1772. coin toting of about Company 1609-1685. 

*2SP a . L ‘ rcs wo [ k ^’d by not less than 287pp. Collins. £3. 

1,800 slave*. At first, ihe Prices 

managed m .1 ■.■cumulate capital by ” " * 

gradually dex doping tJieir lioldinds The group of small islands known as 


f sugar, British style pialogue between classes 

J pOROTIN I1IOMPSON* Chartist sources, and her all-too- Cl 

ctl “p r*-, 'V en , lihcral ,ion '- l ilwl| V. Worlhy l>H,k was oonsolKkuion by alwtr, ha “i' iUl . 1 Ik"p 2S” Cl 

i/aTthc ^ d t" I'f I f - ri rdwbi, i , A‘cd as a sugar estate by the piece of available land m * S p 'nf l,ami 1,11 1,1 1 ‘ 3 - 75 - l Pj 'l>cr- vo j umc f s therefore very welcome. be 

wSstabfc » & rSi!; ewienced sugar man. Frederick m 1955. P_ U It would have bee, pleasant to be 

mounting debts. Lister Clarke, who purchased it just In _ this tang hriorj o k '-JpMerest in Chartism continues abIe . l ° inlrodncc The Early Chartism b 

-i-u» , in i t • .-rtniini i.nt.v ol Worlm '• L. . _ . , . s-nariisin cononucs __ ,l a n Pc . m «t;ilmpn 1 of fit 


tion*. I -inal I 
rehabilitated 


in time lo benefit from Ihe soaring 
sugar prices of I <>20. Under ihe 
management of the C larke family, 
since then, the production of .sugar 
and oilier crops has been greatly 


• n ‘955. XT""- It would have been nlcasi.nl to be . “ k :»_coromon vo nssunw 

In this long hivtaryof^t^’ aW e to introduce The Early Char mis that a Chartist oratory was dema- 

continutoy at Worthy . ? on ,n?Jlr S as first instalment of u major fiog'C and modelled on J e ' l 'B l ' s 

authors have tried to pw' S' 1 . n , P tul,c * cs ll,ld interpretative study of Chari ism. But O’Connor. Mrs Thomsons selec- 

amnoxs nave ^ J^wwwicra course on tbc Age , { h book is a collection of hons show clearly the differences 
unity of their na rn*W«i ffljj^^rhsu or Ihe Chartist documents edited by Mrs Thomp- between the old, Jacobin radical style 
u 1 ' 1 ^ lS son. in Protewor Gwn Williams’s ol a John Frost the bread-and- 


looks at the drink pu-bk-m built the wale dillerenw tviwci-u mai p,,, N ,q -c the c-iMiuiwm o! i-nc ..I il.v 
from above in parV.atik-nl and from age and m.< own. ex pen-, to wh**m ihe e\.imman«-u »*> 

Hie Luiilenis u[ Cook's Mom as. h bad 
■j been referred: “ Jt was tfj«j most 

/^*|C1CC^C shamefully conducted post mortem 

IWCvll C'lClOOVto/O 1 have over heard of and little or 

notliing could be expected from the 

Chartist sources, anj her all-loo- Church ”, Collins " fell sure that, by analysis.” By this time Palmer was 
infrequent appearances in print have the sufferings of the advocates of the in custody and the question was : 
been eagerly awaited, the present Charter, its glorious principles would could -the crime of which all assumed 
volume is therefore very welcome. be advanced at a railway speed ’ . him guilty be pinned on him ! As 

It would have been pleasant to be 11 » a common mistake lo assume was the custom until icccmly in all 




unity of their narrative^ 
(rating on three main ihero* 


J-.i' .i . 7 l* """ v.v n us.i.11 MlWHiy 

instinct by continuing to buy up the expanded and the estate has once 
land* around them, in spite of again become profitable, completing 
increasingly severe economic condi- its 3IIO- year-old mocoss of territorial 


tuemiy expressed. For young 

(^pcciaUy thosc o! ^orkin^'biiSoirnphy” lor’slidenli: Harney. Again, the notion that 

fe*«rci« „ compelling fascina- ramaVk™ " ^npori™^" Newedilion otoneollhc wnrld’-sgrcttl worksof relewnce : 

cjin ilS , of 1,5 que fi‘°?i Association in 1840. Although this 0 f the definition of Chartism to see 

lav nf^, * M ] B * unanswered, so * n nian y ways the crucial period it as tho response of a literate and -.*■ laiwpnin viaiih ■ 

ifcvant’* 1 1, C nS rnS f ti'ffftS! for the movement, the exclusion of sophisticated working class’’; and, Till! I NTFRN ATI AN A L 

% itself’ io rr ’ r° f ' ^ 5 r the later history of Chartism makes " much of the Chartist propaganda I Ilk 111 I killlH I lUllHk 


be opened it before n clivtinuuished 
audience at Ihe Old Bailey on May 
14, 1856. 

Mr St Aubyn has devoted no less 
than one hundred pages of his text 


and kept his cool until the end, re- 
fusing to make any admission of 
criminality, ’lhc good citizens of 
Rugclcy in vain petitioned the Prime 
Minister, Palmerston, to change the 
name of their town; his sug- 
gestion of Palmcrstown was not re- 
garded as entirely constructive. 

Dr Lanison, Mr St Aubyn's other 
villain, is not as well known as 
Pointer. His execution twenty-six 
years later did not lake place in 
public and his wickedness was less 
widespread, lie poisoned his young 
brother- in- law, blit no other crimes 
were brought home to him. On the 
other -hand, he served with the 
American Ambulance Corps in l« 7 1, 
in Serbia in 1876, and was in c Inn go 
of a hospital in liinrhurcM in 1877: 
there wax evidence from a doctor 
who had ->orvcd with him there that 
he had i\ mania for administering 
ni’i'iiiiiita “ in -season and out of 
season and in .such quantities as to 
nlurm ihe medical .stall anil render 
his recall lo England necessary" 
llis medical degrees were inainlj fie- 
titious. but it baldly .u-cim likely 
that hi' removal from Bucharest 
would haw been necessitated for 
that rca-on alone. 'Ihc mtudei of 
hi% In other-ill- law was elicited with 
neon! tin.; hxhivli lie had no dilli 
cully in luiyine fi»Mit a ch.'misl who 
did not I ituv. him) and he wa% duly 
It., ire- si. li.iunu ;,i the end made an 
tidini -.i* <n td hi- until, lie was 
vle.uis a m«'tpliiin>inahiai: t and a 
1 competent defence would have got 
i bint off' on that ground. His exccii- 
i lion was in fact twice postponed on 
• the direct intervention of the Presi- 
1 dent of the United States, so doubto 
i about his Sillily were not confined 
to this country. 

1 Mr St Aubyn, who has won 
} golden reviews for a number of 
1 works of history, is perhaps com- 
' pointing with this gruesome little 
[ study for a lifetime of school- 
mastering. Both execution? arc 
: described in what one can only 
' consider as affectionate detail, and 
the jacket design showing a bottle 
of poison with a noose round its 
i neck on the gallows trap does 
I nothing lo lessen this impression. 


The beginnings of Bermuda 


Isle of Devils 

Bermuda under the .Somers Island 


Somers, and Sir Thomas Gates, who Bermuda’s hasfory, ^ 
had been appointed Lieutenao«-Gov- describe* the frequent wjj 
wnor of Virginia. The crew and u, e governors, the few *7 
passengers were able to gw safely to * Stil' : «f * 

tond but almosit immediately friction aWaots ' 


<»«* WT S' A«embly «to 
Oates, and mutiny among their floJ- legislature), l ° c - cur LT 


-““RrtJE was in nih ny \Wys the crucial i^riod i^T tho responsc of a literate and 
gvi n ^ ins f ft." for the movemcm. the exclusion of sophisticated working class"; and, 
itself’ to !!. „,!! later history of Chartism makes “ much of the Chartist propaganda 

land n tic interprets!- any overall evaluation, took the form of argument, a dia- 

thterevf'k h Wl t\ 1,181 22EUT aha even leaves unanswered some of | og u e with the middle classes", 
LT the questions raised. -Within the While tho level of literacy among 


lowers. No i. withstanding thus, ttyo inhuman punishn 
Miiali vessels were built and nearly free ' persons and 


and keeping i't iheir own Itatrds the Bermuda lay in the track of home- w m«n.w S W ^ re v 1 anU neai * I 'y ™ .«((: U* ^ 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
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umountea to ' not much lee* than V vir- m , 

15 per cent". Later, however, they ^ s ‘J" dl ? s ««d Mexico, and from smta. Somcre returned to Bermuda tlnued *o be wre pWf, 

entered into debts UV merchant cred- hc be 8 ,hnin B of the sixteenth century bllt d3e d soon after arrival there. waters, and aJwjW ^ 

itors, wlio profited by their mort- ma ^ of l J«se vessels were wrecked Glowing report* on dhe possibUitv i” 1 

yae« nn Hie Price rent atate on ihe reeCs surrounding ihe island,, of successful settlement on P fSmu<k 

wiijiijo. Wlicn me optimal comfi- The survivors from the erews had led a arrain ^ any ^H oTert «» 

lions of ihe if, ini quarter of the perforce to remain in the islands iimil ^ o£ g*3f 

cqg4itccii4h ccnUiqy gave way to rescued by other ships, but Bermuda « P >f J*P an y 10 ^ <>rra ^ • ’ 

rising costs of sugar production was ^uninhabited when a British ves- snrnens Island Company, which re- and Turx* 

after Hire American Revolnrionary sel, the Sea Venture, was wrecked ceived a royal charter ; and setitlens - The aulbor, » 

War. these over-extendod planters in 1609 during a hurricane. A were sent out, with Rtohard Moore, American Sjfieft g jjS 


began to law their estates to Ureir vivid contemporary description of a shijw’ carpenter, as governor of 
creditor^. In fwoe of this orisis, tnehnrricnnc and the wreck is quoted the new colon v Unfit 
Worthy Park was " narrowly ore- in full. (Two years after the 


not bemy 

Invariably ;iortted r -by .w^i 
Many ^ rniud ffiL' 
nlraioy and 

found seulenidritx^ ip. ,^1 

and Turks Wands, .-i j-j J 
/The’RuUwr/ft^'j^J 
American SWeh i 


widely icn tiered Uierltun mC cesaful in conveying somclhingof We Fr0m ^ rich source of documen- 
dbble in ihl! . ra w .’ on ; tone and temper of early Qnartlsm | B || on and from the invaluable 

M library. West iff 8 have no ^0 in analysing the problems posed QrcWves t n tho Public Record Office 
p sealc, definitive ldstorv of by the movement. The Early Chartists presents . an 

Win. Beginning inquirer? ha?e The documents ore grouped 1 in six - admlrobi^ solcrtion of yot^ — 
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J. v. rriNNlNCII V\1 : 
i Mledctf rot-ms unrf Epigrams 
J-12pp. l-aher and I-'abiT. 11.80. 

WJun do mou British readers look 
for in American poelry if not Ixw- 
barie yawps ? Paleface and Red- 
skin oye «ich other across 4 he 
Alfa 11 1 fc. Apollon in i> London 

envies and despises Dionysiac 
New York. This ha bit of mind ex- 
plains why Zukofsky gets nn>re 
h M ention than lames Merrill, who, 
whatever else he may be, is tno! 
tiresome, The dichotomy was as 
misleading in Hawthorne's age as in 
J-.liots. Bui a mother country 
a lu ays secs her colony as a region 
fresh star is, and an emigrant sees 
ins homeland its rho scat of nppics- 
«?ive tradition. 

Offhand, one might hope the 1 
example of J. V. C unningham would 1 
•rap lo dissolve the false polarity. , 
J - or several decades Mr Cunningham 
thought of himself as residing the . 
romanticism of what he ctuHed j 
"am hm ous hoys ", (One thinks of J 
Mart Omne.) Me tried to sound 1 
rational, reserved. He avoided rich f 
epithets. In 1 he place of Keattian 1 

abundance, be ‘•‘■’i Jomsnnian con- I 

vise ness. Nte marks of Mr Cunning- 1 
ham s style a re brev iiy a nd fu rma I ily. ii 
Me looks down on slack workmen, s 
In his ( 'nJir « ivti Poems anti lipitirnntx .. 
“lens is no free verse, and ihcre are 
many couplets. Metaphysical puns t 
iind conceits fascinate him. His lan- 
guage is deliberately remote from 
speech. Here aic two lines irom a 
translation : p 

' cl 1,1,11 to « conqueror could I lie £ 
BuiL iheriiselvi-s deny. 0 
Amt who then wuulil permit one m., n 

l*' say him n.iv * ? 


realize his programme I Who would 
mu welcome a pleasing alternative to 
the spasms and quakes that trouble 
so much new verse? One might do 
worse than explore a vein of stoic 
sell -restraint. The trouble is, Mr 
Cunningham rarely meets the ilp- 
innnds evoked by his kind of morali/.- 
mg, aphoristic verse. This genre takes 
ntf from the interaction of idiomatic 
speech patterns and a metrical shape. 
He gets 1 he metre right but often 
loses the counterpoint of speech : 

No other henrf may mine estrange, 

I- or my heart changes as [ change, 

A nd ii i> bound, and I am free, 

And with my death it dies with me. 


Less me and more myth Economists as soothsayers 


Nowhere is his failure more disax- 
lriiii> than in Hie epigrams and trails- 
lalions. r pigranis depend for their 
power on the embodiment of a sur 
prising and resonant insight in Inco- 
me yet colloquial speech. A transla- 
tion might be made into a verse form 
widely accepted as appropriate 10 the 
class of Hie particular work. Hut in 
a time like our own, when such pro- 
pr idles hardly exist, a good transla- 
ion must sound like the characteris- 
fc style of a living author. Most of 
Mr C-i 1 nn ingham s work, measured by 
hat ol, say. Dudley Fitts or Peter 
lorter. is not acceptable. Poetic 
diction may have allusive force, hut 
" the poet when he tries u» 

sound casual or ruminative : 

Time heals uui: it extend* „ s„mm s 

As goliivmirhs gold. W | lic . h w“Tn :l \ 


A classic separation of the poet's 
ps-ivntc charuclcr from ihc substance 
nl his work is what Mr CiiiininBhaui 
puts I list. Rather than hot, .spurting 
emotions, bo offers cool analyses. 
Instead of colourful particularity he 
•h'ii/s in lired wisdom. He prefers 
me cleansing experience ol hatred to 
the indulgence of facile idealism. 
Oilier writers' clinrls u> In, Id ibeir 
audience by the disclosure of secret 
h her rations disgust him. lie would 
hke in stand for honesty in tm age 
ol deceit. 

Wliat a blessing tor muddled critics 
and primitives! bards if lie could 


wear like hope. 

MonI regrettably. ihe [one of ihc 

drilm T" bC, - icS lhi;ir 

hr iv -],i H ) lcs !« n; ‘ , ' on Sil th's into 
sJifknmi l ns,l, | ld ,,f J^illiiawitel 

ddeihU^ i ll,U .» ,0et ™e»| S tfOll- 
sidu.ihle veff-deccil. What .should 

he .1 proper disdain for one's more 
riauitiileni contemporaries sounds 
loo much like envy. 

Ihc successful poems are likely to 
be senu -confessional after all and 
iii exphui not strength but weakness 
of character. While they remain 
1. Xpert, subtly varied examples of 
niet11c.1l skill, they draw on the 
vocabulary of common talk and do 
not rely on conceits or puns. " Mini- 
day Morning'' and most of the 
^iiuence caHed “ To Wliat Strangers, 
what Welcome " are illustrations. 
Hut m them the poet cannot be said 
to Maud against the current of Lhe 
pasi ten years. 


J CKOITHIA HIM.: 

] Mercian Hj urns 

1 Unnumbered pages. Andre Dciuwh. 
. £175 (paperback. £1). 

CMOKCI-: MAC KAY BROWN: 
Fisliermen with Ploughs 
MOpp. Hogarth Press, il .25. 

JOHN fOlTON : 

Old Movies 

-18pp. Ohutlo and Wimhis. £1.05. 

ADRIAN MITCHELL: 

Ride the Nightmare 

105pp. Cape. £1.75 (paperback. 8Up). 

'fceking to nudge its way out of the 
diminishing circle of direct personal 
experience, English poetry seems lo 
have taken a recent turn towards 
myth. fnJk-tule and legend. We 
have had Thom G turn's Molv. Stuart 
M on igum cry’s Circe. Patrick 

t'reagh’s To Abel tfiitl inkers. Cduis- 
luphc-r Logues experiments with 
Homer and, in rather different vein. 
Ion SilkidTs tecc.nl reflections on a 
iiinelecnih-ceiiliuy Durham minim; 
settlement : and nmv we have Mer- 
cian legends From Cicollrcy Hill n.nd 
Orkney sagas from George Mack ay 
Brown. 

“ My III ’* and "'legend ". loose and 
laigely intertwined as ihe terms are. 
suggest rather ilitTerenl emphases. 
I'Xaiuiiiing .modern exipcrience 
through myth, in the case of .poets 
like Gunn. (. reagh a ml Montgomery, 
takes the Form of timeless univer- 
salizations through symbol and 
archetype : " legend " works in an 
opposite direct inn. excavating the 
specific substance i»f a lime and 
place 1 emote from ours, salvaging 
ii for rein habitation. Variations of 
stylistic technique have re Heeled 
these a j l ler native approaches : the 
(rail, elusive, weightless diction of 
l.reagh or Montgomery, as against 
the gnarled. uivopicaMy particular 
materialism of Silk in. The first 
mode threaten.-, in ei.ipor.ile. (fu.- 
sccoml to huiy, it* .subject out of 
si^hl. Hull iiul this modern duality, 
maybe, si.mds a more divisive his- 
torical confrontation : thaD between 
Eliui and Pound. The line from 
Pound to Bunting is obvious enough ; 
the relations between Hriuxflattx and 
Men inn Hymns much -less apparent, 
but. v'esLigially, perhaps just as 
significant. 

One strength of Mr Hill's new 


cycle of prose-poems i> ji N firm rcgii- 
lation ^ of the tension between 
"myih ' a nd "legend". The poems 
recon.sirucl -ihe career of the h'islori- 
ca'I (but also legendary) Mercian 
king, OlTa : they progress from his 
naming ami crowning, through hi.s 
childhood, low-giving .md political 
government, to tihe e.Mcnded riHiai ol' 
his death. Olfa is presented, ul 011c 
level, us a mythical type: as the 
‘‘.presiding geniu L * of -the West Mid- 
lands " wiho.se dominion stretches 
mlo the twentieth century. So the 
historical 1 egend i nt cruets my t'h i call y 
w'illh modern experience : 

Cohorts of charabancs fan fa red OfiVs 
province and his concern, ncgoiiafing 
the by-ways from Tcmc lo Trent. Their 
windshields dripped butterflies. 
M Diluted oil hi I hops they signalled with 
plumes of steam. Twilight menaced the 
land. Hie voiMig women wapi and 
surrendered. 

Myth in this universalizing sense, 
however, is a fairly minor element : 
the real interlocking between ancient 
and modern in the poem lies in the 
direction of archaic materials by a 
disiinoiively contemporary intelli- 
gence. Most of the attention is given 
over 10 re-creating the feel of an alien 
vulture, material and specific yet also 
formally elaborated : 

f heir spades grafted through the vari- 
jibly-rcsixrnnL soil. They clove lo the 
lioaul. fhev ransjeked cpiphanie*. 
vertebrae of the chimera, rumour of 
wild bees larvae. They struck ihc lire* 
dragons faceted skin. .. . 

If is iituumn. Chcsiniu-hoiiphs clash 
thuir inflamed leaves. The gardens 
tester ifor iiiicniion- relluric cultures 
enriched with shards, conns, nodules. 
Nte sunk solid* of gravity, f have 
accrued a golden ami slinking blaze. 

These brilliantly exact verbal or- 
gaiiiza lions are typical of the book : 
J-he activities of Mercia- -coining, 
lianmieritig, carving -arc, first of all. 
Rie qualities of Mr Mill’s own 
.poetic technique, so (hat style 
matches theme in a striking congru- 
ency. Each pjosc-poem is an 
achieved construct of 1 rimmed, in- 
terlocking units, polished without 
glass ine.ss fibnrii *■ kempt and jutt- 
ing”, like OlFa’.s hetul on a coin!, 
louse hut unstrained, calcu la lively 
wroughi with out seeming synihelie. 
Within these rigorously compressed 
verbal structures, immense pressure 
i» thrown on to the impact of single 
opilhots; yet the diction just succeeds 
jn mu obtruding. The .poem hoards 
its words frugally, with the sparse* 


■ n«s of 3 primitive 
Forcing each phrase in il 
‘ I ' 1 ! 1 U* the full, fhlt 

. potcr faad^ 

:inonymily*hidi.« ' 

weary ,f ih, book 5a f’' 
as it is. 

George Mackay Br«*. 
recounts the flight 0 fT\ 

f™? ]c b,,c 0r knc Mr . 

t U ‘ h Sl °, W t 

through the centurih. T 

have a number * 
moments; but where ik 
contrast with GcoITrevHilr., 
ment, is in an over-rt-! 
indulge in a sort ofhi f0; ' r 
of “saga” withoui ihe a- 
realism of historical W 
ovcr-rcadincxi betrays it^: 
all-y in an excess of mcupV. 
alliterative deviee - 1 
reliance on ihe gjanwriffifi 
lied rhetoric of tone, rh t . 
atmosphere: 

But ihc earthship, ihcploBi 1 ' 
frail fun. .. 

The slow *11 r ge of the t"'\ 
l.cani well that cleave jnj. 

We arc pilgrims witli-ced.v,' 
The earthship. Die cohin. q--.- 
droar*- 

John Cottons r/M Ifo. 
pleasant, quietly compsti'- 
lion, unshowy and nnanihu 
n good line in muted. n.K/ ; 
Mr Colton has a deft liu.1 
ing a poem on a poignant is-: 
It subside gently wiihom a' 
and although his adniinhlrl 
of lone is bought at the % - 
spare, sometimes eolourli»'u 
he has enough sense rf- 
keep the poems moving i' 
Adrian Mitchell, by mr.- 
usual colourful, erratic df' 
from indignant exisumul 
simple-minded hurraying « '-\ 
swashbuckling inconsi** 1 f 
man who lins a uiondttht.' l 
should be. Mr MilchdlL - 
une gels down to it. mih4 
veiuiveiiess of a local l ’ : 
poems stand or fall by the ' 
ness of the concepts or w 
spring front, and when this 1 ' 
predictable or heavy-han«W.; 
do too often in this 
there is not a lot to fall Hao ' 
still lack a serious poling r 
England; and Adrian Mit^ 
tieally flavoured Romani* ' 
tarianism will not, unions 
the bill. 


BOf-ASKALDOR fEdltor) : 
djfcls In Policy Objectives 
pi, Oxford: Blackwell. £2.75. 

^CAIRNC'ROSS (Editor): 

L's Economic Prospects Recon- 

t Allen and Unwin. £3.25 

grbac k, £l-90?- 

L ^er to foretell an eclipse 
foul day I ” Since the change 
^Government last year, and 
L,i r g|y for this Government (as 
fihc WO preceding) economic 
facn' and forecasters' views have 
grrttj public distrust und some 

I Their experhiess about 
C climates has been ill- 
y paraded and used to pre- 
s economic weather, disa.s- 
in error as it turned out. 
\o books go a long way to 
the how and Ihe why . both 
authoritatively 1 and the one 
i Sir Alee Cairncross humbly 
iy. 

sur Kaldor has edited 
pt* presented lo Section F 
jonomics) at last year’s British 
locution meeting, including a-s a 
kN: appendix Professor Snrgant 
fence s reminiscence! of Section 
ncellngs since he began (o attend 
m in 1913. Outstanding conlri- 
Kon* to the clarification of eon* 
■b about socio-political cuds, and 
Hiumic means to achieve them, are 
Ulc'-or Beckcrman’s on dedr- 
(fc) of economic grow Ih (in svhich 
t '«ritki«* by implication Ills 
iir'* concept of economics and 
i«conomisls' roles). A. B. Atkin- 
S'* on conflicts over the nature 
Hextcnt of “ poverty " and ways of 
pin; with it, and M. F. U. Scott's 
L*c hampering of our Investment 
•igruttih rales by balance of pay- 


ments problems. Professor Elkan 
makes n strong plea for policies to 
increase urban employment in de- 
veloping countries. The editor 
makes one for " a managed floating 
rate " of exchange for sterling in 
order to switch us from “ consump- 
tion-led growth to export-led 
growth ”, and he emphasizes the 
“ serious internal problems which 
the adjustment " from the one to the 
other would entail; but, while com- 
menting that countries with faster 
growth rates than ours mostly 
started from “ a position of heavy 
'disguised unemployment' (rather 
than open unemployment} in the 
form of vast labour reserve;”, he 
does not take into account our own 
"concealed unemployment” fnow 
becoming unconcealed and official 
unemployment), long-established as 
overmanning in alt forms, Including 
absenteeism and other abnormally 
high (by international comparisons) 
British work-creating habits, 
attitudes and practices. If so many 
contributors to this volume seem of 
one school of economic thought and 
political affiliation, R. [.. Smyth's 
valuable annexe on the history of 
Section F furnishes historical 

counterpoise along with Professor 
Bcckernian's and A. H. Atkinson's 
papers. These three breathe a 
healthy sense of modest uncertainly 
and n need of “ more light ". Tile 
publishers descivc praise for getting 
the book out quickly and well. 

•So do Hie publishers of the papers 
given at a weekend Ditehley Park 
conference a year ago reviewing the 
lindings oF the famous Brookings 
Institution's Hritnins F’t niinmic 

Prospects of [ '>f»S. Professor 
R. C. O. Mnlllicws’s paper rightly 
praise* the Brooking* ReporL for 
“ directing discussion of ihc 
problems of the British economy 


away from short-run macro issues 
towards long-run micro ones ” ; his 
analysis of our postwar management 
of demand (Professor Kaldur’s 
" con sump! ion -led growth "J is 

critically helpful. G. D. N. 
Wors wick's paper on II seal policy 
(first presented in 1968 nt another 
Ditchlcy conference) aptly illustrates 
our governors' and their advisers' 
rituals since Lhe war: 

It is as though we have been playing a 
game of musical ctetirs among our 
policy objective* cf full employment, 
growth, stable prices, and *o on ; slop 
the inusie in any year yon like from 
1952 to ! l J67 and you will Iind one and 
sometimes two objectives withoui a 
chair. The mistake n£ [lie authorities 
was that instead of fetching more 
chairs, they simply started the music 
again selecting a different tune. . . . How 
many extra chairs would have been 
needed ? One certainly was incomes 
policy. 

Not only did wc lose the game ; it 
turned out no game at all, on those 
rules. Professor E. H. Phelps 
Brown's paper on productivity, in- 
dustrial relations and cost inflation 
is masterly, as is his erstwhile 
colleague's (Mr M. V. Posner's) on 
industrial policies and growth. 

“ But what good came of it nl 
last Much, in llu: shape of 

the last three chapter* : C. A. 

Blyth's report on the sessions of the 
conference ; Professor R. E. Caves’s 
"Second Thoughts on Britain's 
Economic Prospevts ” (lie was 
mainly responsible for the Brookings 
study); and the '* Concluding Reflec- 
tions" of the editor, Sii Alec 
1 airnernv*. l! these last are cli.islen- 
ingly. inconclusively cautionary -- 
demanding also much *' mure light " 
on our problems, our habits, alti- 
tudes, bcliaviout. inuiticiiijlc value- 
judgments, and so on •— they aic Lite 
more valuable, coming Irom one 


who bore the biggest burden as the 
chief economic adviser lo govern- 
ments before those of 1964-70, ami 
who found himself surrounded by 
-so many whole-time or purl-lime 
economic advisers in so many com- 
peting fields of policy in those six 
confused and confusing years. 

" And lo 1 pat lie comes *’ on the 
antepenult inti tc page back to the 
points emphasized by Denison, 
Caves, ct at. about our built-in 
institiilionnlized behaviour-patterns 
and value-judgments : " With given 
resources, progress can bo made 
only by enhancing their productivity. 
Tiiis is likely to mean shifts in 
employment between industries und 
between firms." 

Rolls-Royce ? UCS ? Diuiiop- 
Pirelli ? Cunard ? Britain's pros- 
pects have not been damaged— quite 
the opposite — these twenty-five 
years past by international mergers 
and so-called *' juggernaut ” con- 
cerns. We have most damaged 
them ourselves hy insisting on Mr 
Worswick’s supernumerary tunes lo 
maintain all players in the game 
withoui any inoie chairs. We had, 
we still have, wliat I’rofe-.sor Kaldor 
called iu other nation* "a portion 
ol heavy * disguised unemploy- 
ment'" of huih men and nia chines. 
And we have not even now realized, 
in the hum of policy, how be*l, hosv 
speedily, how economically we can 
redeploy abundant existing econo- 
mic resources in utii midst, fiw svhich 
we do not need to .ilh-cate foreign 
exchange. It i» a pity that, though 
Sir Alee'* vei*i»»u i* the inn re prec- 
lical ul ihcse two hooks, like it. com- 
panion it eschews analysis ot those 
peciili.u ly British element* in 
“ growl h sites' which Denison 
denoted " ivsidiial that is separately 
unidentifiable 1ml et fee live 011 the 
growth nte. a.-: to almost .hi |vr cent 
of il 
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The middle reaches of Spanish America 
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508pp. Madrid; Aliaoz-a. 
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100pp. Caracas: Ticmpo Nuevo. 
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Jlpp. .Sau ti ago de Chile: Editorial 
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2J(*pp. Barcelona : Seix Barra!. 

JUI.IO OK'ITIGA: 

F fgunreidn tie In persona 
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llicre is a curiously dccormis 
qiiuNly about Spaiti^h-Amcrica-n 
pociry at itie preseiu time. Per- 
haps- one of the difficulties is 
me asm ing up to those enfutUs ter- 
nhies ,11 yesteryear, Octavio Paz and 
Pabio Nciudu, who figure prumin- 
ently in JosaJ Oliv.it> Jrm^nezS 
anthology. Tihougii de.scribcd as 
an anthology of coutcmpimirv 
.Vpiuiish- Amen cHii poetry , tite selcc* 
lion exclude* -anyibndv -born after 
191*1. anybody, that ' is, younger 
Whin Octavio Fag. Tn the ap- 
proved Golden Treasury ‘ tradition, 
the editor gives us the decent middle 
reaches oi poetry, with all the ex- 
pected name.? except the reu II v eccen- 
tric lUsar Moru) nnd the wild (Ern r 
eslo.c.ardejiui).' Judging by his intro- 
direlion. the editor bcln%<j to a 
school of criticism which sees each 
phase of- ppetry as otitslrJpjpia^ the; 


last, ax if literature were one riant 
maruidmn race. Still, this U an ob- 
vious choice for literature coiiivaa. 

Turning to younger poets, one lias 
the impression [hat they are writing 
for just such a middlc-of-fte-ruad 
undioFogy: not much nitty-gritty 
n^rc. 

The poems of the Moxicanx. Jaime 
Ubiishda ojjti Uwe Frisch, and of 
the Venezuelan, Gulltcrmo Sucre 
Miotv similar preocciipations about 
iRnguuge. but whenever the poet 
wants to Jiiake a statement about, 
modern doom, he tends to resurrect, 
tiw Greeks. Frisch's “Troian* 
Cycle is heavily infliienccd fey Pnz; , 
And many of bis other poems adopt 
a prophetic fqnc, which is often in ; 
dilnger ; of foiling' sutb rhetoric. 
Apocajypsis to.o haunts Ihe poetry of : 
• Uhastidm niiich of whkh trqnslatei 
Jhe .unease ^qd^rtgbnyV bf ;Mexico^ 

:?.|J : -• '!‘V l ,-V; :W r . it 
■ v-i ; i ' •; '1 ii'- \ V,'V > v- ;«b • V 


alter the uwenLs of 1968, The diffl- 
eiilty here is thar, ha\ ing decided not 

P^.l^etry. [he only. 
*ixallanle alteruauve seems to be a 
very general literary. language: 
Bird* do not die only tn. Vietnam/ 

J, . Wa 1 !l K Choipuliepcc have 
lied/ 100 . In both these poets and 
n the poetry of Guillermo Sucre 
there is H lack of specificity. One 
cannot imagine them or most con- ■ 
tenyorarv Spanish American poeh 
* 8 $ig <fccp y ui . single location 
as Charles Olson dries in The Maxi 
nuts Poems. They have no geography; 

ir»2S 6 n?i!;^ was cruelly 

failed fighting' m the Guatemalan 
guernllH inovemcnf; at the aae of 

t u^-one:; Neither hivfeThor 
itl ctuul>t ’ hqi . 4 \vfeen he 
hc . h ,^ ‘rioi.yet;. broken US* of . 
hts models.: Hisj poenis arc almost • 


rioul activity and they follow closely 
tbd conventions of political poetry— 
the accumulaliott of fact and atrocity 
find the exhortation to action. At 
Hteir best, as in “ Last Words ", they 
are moving, unpretentious state- 
ments: "I am still left/with a little 
moon/Ln, the blind ocean." The only 
Pity is that Margaret Randall's failii- 
nu translations should have appeared 
wiwi a title ~£ tv’s sounxk 

like Book One of an Easy Reader. 

Carlos GermAn Belli is by far the 
most original of the poets under 

■ review. , The Monte Avila edition od 

O/i hoila ciberntiica! includes a 
selection from a book of poems of 
that nathe first published in . 1962 
as weld as poems from the later col- 
lectaoiw, El pie wbre el cuello (1964) 
ana y orros poeinas (1970). 

Using the Spanish verse forms of the 
seventeenth century and an archaic 

Si U flr 2 wl ^ ch hp ^xe/xyltb 
modern Peruvian, Belli creates a 

m w h ioh ind(vid\mi feeling Is 
at odds with the modern : world. 

Ancionl feedings of guilt and snf- 
fenrtg, wliioh demand the vocabu- 
lary of tfee past, form a kdnd of 
f«Mis$ance cavp iato wbich sorire- 
body has •; put. a, . computer " Oh , ' 
Muse/elCcta’ic . hrain,: 

■ antaejota, Frpe us/ from dread- 

’ - Tlie « insect, ,' 
foetus, pygmy m a world where ■ ■ 
i WybOftyeUeis fuVy.forqicd, 3,'’ 

is hot -;cvohjtipfr . ^ut taMtqfnihe 

A fr.’V ’.f :' s •*.'*. •!,' 


reverse, for thou^i the ' 
not become jnan/mao®®" 
an insert Tlte poet's 
Btlan of die disused v&wbfc 
seventeenth ceplury ^ . 
have become , pastiche '*?* 
lift so complete betweeo 1* 
woirkl whdcfc fee slugs 
tion on which be . 
cisely their dispnnty 
the bitter kaijy and 
our of these fine 
Two leading 
recently published .ai 

.which aw 
nvtbeir- sparse weW, 
years attention 
focused . hutch mow on ^ 
Saul YurlueYtcivi ^ 

bro, iNe'ruda.' 
always 
the problem 

without hhvtoi^ocg^i 
phrase Js one 
have fouftd 

ldevich bcs n .habMi^ 
an jjriineiwely ,c<rij i ^™ 
neatsenten^ « 

Jot cresting 
time,, ip roe- 
. Nemtdn;-' 

ba'nd, concfinb'aw.E^^^I 
TIi oogh. he.- 




KRT0 0UCCI nnd BINO OLIVI 

jkpts): 

feopu incomplula 

Padova: Cedam. L.i 1.000. 

W the kicking and screaming dies 
w and the British have recon- 
» themselves to becoming part of 
tiiub tlicj have been officially 
[tying to join for the past decade, 
wti likely to be a renewed 
"to, in, the complexities of 
Wpes striving towards unity. It 
■ “ worthwhile not just to learn 
™ es as they are today but to 
r" our memories about the 
, 0 ' >he movement. L'Europa 
Wf*" Is the ideal handbook 
a trip into the past. 

* book Is a collection oE docu- 
I. some historic and widely 
ble. others unpublished or 

F w be forgotten, linked by brief 

urtory texts. The editors have 
Kea close to the heart of Euro- 
1 i . Irs for many yeara 
..... ir . comments are full 
JJJal fosiihi. ant tho mbsl 
rt«H element Is the choice itself, 
Sr i- 1 ? 05 * Interesting of ail 
o&tglish reader today are the 
.?? 8roupcd in a section on 
• Kna ^tempts ", Hero- 
iffSe.hy Winston Churchill 

n in 10 in Sta,cs of Europe", 
i nnd expressing the 
eoncopt that was (0 inspire his 

” £,r Ur , opean uni, y af ler the 

fori 6 Mfcro Spinel li’s 
“^nlfcsto about a Buro- 
, «wrat ,o, i i written from *a- 
42 P a n n,?V on ycnloteone In 
eVrtl f ° rcs «lng with pro* 

1 S^j!P w J f Uie National 
the same 

h ***** nnd economic 

oomtpaitL Here too. 

wSaSMit- 

* l»«ftl(- C t ,e I overy of Europe. 1 

b c nd t01 ^ through the 


here, ironically, by Harold Wilson's JOHN PAXTON (Editor) : 
speech to the Commons of May, Tile Slatcsn mns Year-Book 
1967, after his lour of the capitals of . . f ... 0rt 

the Six with George Brown. Then 1.569pp. Macmillan. £3.8l. 

there is the recurrent thread of 11 - " Ll 1 _ ' ' 

United States involvement; the con- The editorial standards c 
ception and creation by Monnet, Statesman's Year Book arc 


JOHN PAXTON (Editor); Eaxt Asia, and the Mediterranean : 

The Statesman's Year-Book which is a pity. 

. e , n ... „ rl Bui much more useful information 

1,569pp. Macmillan. £3.80. j s a | so tu ^ found in the V ear- Book. 

" Ll 11 It is not, of course, a work of his* 

The editorial standards of The tory or u guidebook, though it con- 
Sturesman's Year Book arc ns high tains dements of both. It is like a 


Spaak and Hallstcin of a set of iu- as over. It is comprehensive, accu- collection of iiMunt snapshots show- 

stitutions involving an entirely rale and up to dale. Needless to j^g the essential stale of affairs in 

original approach to international say, there are cases where it is over- every part of the earth's surface: 

affaire; the dash between the taken by events as soon as it is pub- area und population, constitutions, 


affaire; the clash between the taken by events as soon as it is pub- area und population, constitutions, 
federalists and de Gaulle; and the fished, but through no Fault of the religion, finances, communications, 
emergence of the pragmatic Com- editor. A page of addenda enables and the systems of health, education, 
munity of today, with its down-to- him to record the changes of gov- justice, industry and commerce, 
earth goals for the 1970s. • ernment in Finland and Northern agriculture, defence, and so on. The 

rpi Ireland, and even the appointment informnlion is factual and frank. 

,J v b L™%Zl fhete of a new High Commissioner for though In delicate cases tactfully 

S h Th7v InrT Uganda in London. A last-minute expressed, or even slightly veiled. 

°ihL? ih^tdM^fV Lrnl Change oE government in Malta was There is no reference to any kind oE 

nSted inmJFwJi revnlutfonanMf sheer bad luck • but lW0 djangC8 ^ n emergency in Ulster or Pakistan, and 
h? 1S3’ «« 48 hours in Khartum have left the little indication of Lhe presence of 
it. had been “rned through as QQ Sudan „ accura i c as it American troops in Vietnam. The 

originally conceived : the introdric- wa s before. Every country in the "danger of a communist threat 
uon to the^ book is headed Tne wor y j s adequately covered, against the nation ” which led lo the 
Conspiracy . But they are equally togother w jth ail significant inter- establishment of the military dicta* 
convinced that the unity of Europe, Qat j 0Da ( organizations from the lorsbip in Greece is decently enclosed 
despite the doldrums jt has fallen, (jmitfl Nntions to the Danube Com- jn inverted commas. On the other, 
into In recent years, has a future in m [ ss [ on sixty pages of index ensure hand, would-be oriminals are fairly 
the next decade. They argue that T . ey SCfap Q j re je?am inf or- warned that they are more likeiy to 


beside the American and Soyiet models. 


that every scrap of rejevai 
mation can easily be FouckI. 


encounter capital punishraenl in 


there is room for. something new, that - , , T _ iv at j. qf course, to tare- South Africa and the $oyict Union , 
adapts itself in original ways to what / rplevnot A ximrfe tost Fin the I alter ease fpr enlbcizlpnrriJit 

the history of European clyfltolloij S'c Jnsidcr wbylan mfend- and bribery as well as the more Usual 

has produced, nnd better fits the presen migW I be to conMdcr whan in men ,| l0n any where else in the 

needs of the existing stage of technical mg immi grant wouto mm w xno w • 

oroaresfl and the heritase oF human- about any part of th® world where . ■ ■ ■ - 


needs of the existing stage of technical mg >mn 
progress and the heritage oF human* about a 
ism which the tensions Aitd;horrprJ of ho cont 
recent generations have left Intact. . p Bn8i 0 

They are also aware that the lost!- are aon 
tutions of a united Europe 'muit 18 . r, s 
above all be flexible, allowing gen- : within 
uine participation by its. citizens at ; anUcipt 
every level { and they hold that qdy : .t*» Tr 
the creation of a. European boUtfoal, regions 


nled settling. As it hap- J.ess fundamental information Is 
nans one of the two mapS .Wbicb 'nUo fiOpiquSlv. provided. . ; Anyone 
are annualLy included in ©awi volunw- who . wishes \o know how many, 
is d^gned to illustrate m lgmUon. -spo«g« a )^r are fished out qf the 


•Tz. 


OUR AUGUST BOOKS 
Non-Fiction 

Russia Looks to 
the Sea 

A Study Of Tho Expansion Of 
Soviot Maritime Power 

David Falrhall 

This Immensely topical book, 
by the Defence Correspon- 
dent of Tho Guardian, covers 
all aspects of the rise of Soviot 
seapower — one of the most 
Important shifts in strategic 
balnnco of tho last decade. 

0 2339622*1 5 £3.95 

Jewish 

Communities of 
the World, 1971 

Compiled by Tho Institute ot 
Jewish Allairs In association 
with the World Jewish Con- 
gress Third revised edition. 

0 233 96 M -l 5 £1.50 

Poelry 


John Haines 

H.irdbocl 01^391 £1.29 

Papoit'.irk Ok'.vjt toil B 0 p 
a upp X '.vlnii'Hi fi i'.’K 

For Children 




.of Sombrero is oot-.Whatl one wpul^ 

' expect hut . * phosphate. 6X liipe jn;. 
: Jindfod .qtianUUes ".JTh^fo .for hidiw;- 


M «han th^ c - un ^“ ettlfodesi 
Uter S ,x w4re ffliost arti^' 

:• . •*. roprereitjegt 


Rodle Sudbery 

0 233 95707 3 Cl. 

Walker, the 
Witch and the 
Striped Flying 
Saucer 

James Stevenson 

0233 95708 5 9 

The Phantom 
Cyclist 

Ruth Ainsworth 

0 239 96303 0 £1. 

The Language Library 

A Grammar of 
Style 

A, E. Derbyshire 

0 233960090 £4 


j PUBLISHED IN JULY 

David Chute's ; 
brilliant trilogy 

kjfhe; CdnFrbiitation, 

YHEOCCUPAtlOH,a^ : ‘i 

hovel';’. -V' 

, 0 233 96202 '* «V • ' !. £2-00 

THEiLLU8K)N,aji^Bsay 
0:233J6283£ , £2J50 ;. 
i HE bEMQNSt RATION f 
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September 16 

GRAHAM 

GREENE 

A Sort 
of Life 

HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

cx.eo 

September 2 

1 Isak 
Dinesen ’ 

& Karen 
Blixen 

The Mask 
and the Reality 

DONALD HANNAH 

The mask adopted toward life, 
symbol izad in the pseudonym 
* Isnk Dmesen ' and the reality 
behind this mask i)f Karen Bh- 
xen are explored m this criti- 
cal work. Her early marionette 
comody Santfhetlens Hnovn 
(Tfto Rovunga of Truth) is 
translated into English lor the 
brat lime and lorms an appen- 
dix to ih»s book. 

PUTNAM E3.0D 

Ivor 

Brown 

RANDOM WORDS 

For thirty years Ivor Brown tins 
been hunting, hoaiding. and 
appraising the woids which de- 
light and amuse him. His Iasi 
books, A Ring of Words, and A 
Rhapsody of Words were tri- 
butes to the magic and the my- 
stery ol the kind of language 
that he loves. His many admir- 
ers will be delighted with this 
new volume. £1.25 

Mary Lee 
Settle 

THE CLAM SHELL 

Her new novel describes girl- 
hood shipped to Its nerves: the 
hard-won stagos. ridiculous in 
retrospect but agonising at the 
time, hy which an Independent 
apJrit grows truly la Her than its 
mentors. T2.00 

Emily 

Bronte 

A PECULIAR MUSIC 

The Yoikshlre moors come to 
tile In the pages ol A Peculiar 
Music, a selection of poems 
for the younger reader ohosefi 
by Naomi Lewie, who has con- 
tributed a biographical and 
critical introduction and notes 
on the poems. El.Cp 


bodlbtheAd 
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Commentary 


Now that Marshall McL.uhan has 
fuujrhl iks how to take the tempera- 
ture of id re media, we know that 
newspapers arc cold hy iiaMirc hut 
conic intermittently uu heat; when 
they print news pit olographs, For 
however purple in file pen journal- 
ists may become in their .search for 
a color i lie prose style, they have no 
hope of competing with pictures. 
Which have always been credited 
with instant powers of emotional 
arousal far superior to words. ’I 'he 
viinius of news pictures, indeed, are 
customarily measured hy their capa- 
city to uuvl language altogether ; the 
good picture, we aic assured, is one 
“ i hat doesn’t really need a caption, 
and can lake i he place of the .writer's 
hundreds of words 

Which newest snub to the compla- 
cency of (i'ltlciiherg man conics, in 
fact, from a compilation culled 
Scoop Sruiuhtf and Strife, “ A study 
of photography in newspapers " 
published earlier ihi.s mouth 1 144pp. 
Lund Humphries, £3.751. This rainci 
pricey essay in newspaper Ii-i story 
con lams an ample sc I ej ion of news 
phoiogrnplK striking enough to have 
outlived i he mo me n I of their publi- 
cation. old and new example* ol 
page lay-mils from newspapers and 
textual contributions from Turn 
I! op kin so n. Ken Baynes. Derrick 
KnigM. Allen Hull, as well as a 
handful of loyal if. vacuous Com- 
ments mi their culling, like the mu* 
quoted above. h\ puclising picture 
editors. 

Si uihliO 1111,1 Strife Mini* 
m.iri/es efficiently and interestingly 
the hist vi ry and technical improve- 
ment of newspaper photography. 
What it hardly begins to do. and 


might so valuably have dune, is to 
analyse the ideology of this pnrlieii- 
lar practice, both in I he- way in 
which it is used and the way it is 
assumed to ailed ifs targets. Only 
Ken Baynes, in sonic generally in- 
conclusive remarks about the “Con- 
text " of press photography, sets 
about identifying the iloubls and 
quesliiHK it raises, l-'or nlu* rest, the 
lone is very much one of acceptance, 
in keeping no doubt with that well- 
known dele rmi nisi ie conviction that 
we have the press wc deserve, its if 
newspapers were really a punish- 
ment for some diffuse, unspecified 
misdemeanour. 

Toni Hopkinson. to be fair, does 
go beyond mere fatalism, hut in the 
wrong direction. Mindful of the 
heady days of Picture Post, he 
launches Scoop Scant in} and Strife 
will! a bland apologia for pictorial 
journalism which endows it with sur- 
prisingly positive ethical powers. 
With il, he indicates, the mail in the 
street 

began to see himself for the first time 
in history, as the eiti/cu of a world 
for which lie had some poisonal 
responsibility, a world peopled not with 
unknown “foreigners" but with fellow 
human he mgs who suffered and loved 
as lie did. 

When Mr Hopkinson goes on to 
declare that '•through the photo- 
graphs in his daily newspaper he 
1 1 tic man in the street again 1 came 
to know what the important men and 
women of his time . . . looked like ", 
it begins to seem as if lie is the vic- 
tim of a superstition of the human 
image, since nowhere does he proper- 
ly deli tie the actual benefits or even 
the elf eels of this new knowledge on 
human behaviour. Indeed, it is 
inconsistent *»f Scoop Scandal and 
Strife not to have provided us will) 
a picture of Mr Hopkinson himself, 
so I ha i we might judge whether or 
not il invalidated his text. 

The missing argument about news- 
paper pholngi.tphy is tin* one 
advanced before now bv bodies like 
the lmenulioii.il Siluaiionisls : that 
we are now living in u “society of 
spectacle ’* and that the sort of 
human identification we are offered 
by the warmer media is quite dis- 
co-niic-Jcd from the possibility of any 
direct .mi ion. remedial ni otherwise, 
on our part. On Ihe contrary, a 
different phenomenon is often 
ohsei ved. that because of eon slain 


; n Ki^arilNcvillcV-E^/ 

i- editor, ;,| /ro m Oi bw!.?'- 


and Mr liayncs does gel round to see what is ltl i , 
invoking the word, voyeurs, and especially as rh«» i " 0I V 
voyeurs what is more whether the the present 
scenes wc arc invited to intrude on " ,h "‘ "" 

are- horrific, erotic or simply mun 
da no. 

The front cover of Scoop Scandal 
i aid Strife reproduces a newspaper 
picture showing a beggar running 
alongside King Cieorgo V\ carriage 
al Epsom Racecourse with his cap 

held our to the royal party. It is llM . 

curious to realize that it was not the L. ..J. , r 00 ' ^ '•* wM-er. 
beggar who profiles! from this ‘ f ' f u 11 H going ( .- 
initiative but a press photographer, ,i lir 


Wc ar e>.(v 


[ r °m rhe Anier 
men. but nothing f rom 
Angry Brigade. There L 
Vietnam, but no Ulster l 
gets from ihe bunt ' ' 


who e.irncd both some money and, 
it scans, a place in the history of 
his art. 


• ► '* 
j; 
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ralher like the effect of & 
underground is excited aW 
.The same kind of uikoi L 
ami and even of 


m. 


appears m such lehitiveh i 


The bcUigciont acronym BAMN forward^ " alter native ' fpw 
stands for “By Any Means as the Ursl of two spwijl,^ 
Necessary ", a phrase which appears , devoted to rcpre«'ron a 
from lime to time in the more ex- Mowing l| ie O; trial, p, 


1 rente and eccentric statemems of the 
political underground. The appo- 
site but over-score live tide 
RAM N has been given In an an- 
thology of such statements edited 
by Peter Mansi 1 1 and David Zanc 
Mairowii/ <2S0pp. Penguin. Paper- 
back. 75pt. More informalively sub- 
titled “Outlaw MuiiifcMns and 
Ephemera 1 1 *>70 it contains 

about 200 items from the various 
underground movements of Western’ 
Hiirt>pc and North America during 
that critical period. The trouble is 
that they haven’t really been edited 
but simply .printed in roughly 
chronological order with a linking 
commentary which obscures as much 
as il illuniHi.-ilcs ; there is far too 
link* indication of the origin of or 
information about the background 
to widely differing items, which are 
quite misleadingly presented as 
some sort ul unity. 

As in the anthology Soon- of II 
i IWh. also edited by Mr Mairo- 
wii/. us in II itself, with which both 
Mr Slansill and Mr Mairowii/. are 
involved, and indeed as in so many 
such publications, there isn't any 
.i Mem pi or apparently even any 
ability-- In make some necessary 
and crucial distinctions between the 
disparate approaches all vaguely 
described as ** underground The 
local and illegal, the violent and non- 
violent. the religions and irreligious, 
ihe rational and mystical— ihe 
messages i»l all the new groiipusenles 
emerge as a confusing noise from 


editorial statements riut-jb 
societies arc the qiiht l(f Xw K. MHNIH.K: 
and that “ capitalist vxc. 
the oddballs. Ihe eecenlrk*. 


homosexual stars. Lnmi.i 
»lons. anti-psyehiairia ff , 
ists] precisely in he m,tt. 
repressing the pcopV ' 
strangely in an issue dte. 
the open eiioperaluinol ^ 
successful i kid ha ll>. aw: 
dissenters .is John 
Handing MP. Lord (Wv: 
Buck man. Michael Kidr«a 
Mitchell 
Dean. 

Ono 
news 

Perhaps the second spniib 
next week, will aiicmpt v 
i his coni radici inn. 


What should 
philosophy 
be about? 


piLiqiK of Linguistic Philosuplvy 


sen ter s [examples gjvui ®pji. Oaremlon Press: Oxford 


Knersd> Press. £2.50. 


“s in- ntri i-:ni-Nrs for a hook 
which, like C. W. K. Mundlc’s, 
' .unis to expose the Joficieneic.s 
:Hm predominant form of aea- 
tL pliiltkophy as a whole are not 
Hbo«ir.igiiig. (\ I:. M. load's Cri- 
.(/ l.nrind Positivism was a 
ial job in which, 
uninformed nir- 
Truth and Lottie. 
book was taken 

! ’typify v:.»s Miguv.ai/ed ;is prepar- 
|thw' w.ii fur a general collapse of 
rili/cil sallies. PitjosI Ciolhicr’s 
oitUiiml l Itiiiy x was a much more 
Ktseitnjl affidr, but it was loo 
i}X-i:il .uni subjective: iu inter - 
lf.it inn. of the views it oritici/ed 
fen dvv nt the point of arbiira.ri- 
pk.ukl there was loo much ‘ soeio- 
, d ” mockery where there should 
mis m the .ireekrt'i' f, ( Kvn philosophical argunicni. 
t iimUuvcntal ootk:. ■ i T- 


•iiiiiiu^ mi . i.uiu : , ... „ 

uck man. Mieliael Kfdr.vi PJ “f I'Z 'Jrl]! ' 
lilehell. loan ltakc»dl i 

•no, mhI which ison^ E “ f / 

„ .* fee Piimi-nent iIkiI 

fwvslands all over iht ,,,, 


still seems to be uikwtur, 
-lands, and il is mil ilitTwilt . 
how the »erh.i I linu<w, 
columns like those of 
its eonlcmpoi.iriis idjk v 
explosions in the .1 reel. ,vi • ‘ 
same 


....... i ii j t iv „ t,; -i. . . ’twiissur Muiid|e’s Cririgne 

.-.qqrriKhk-d in fc 

..ikulwOllv Philosophy he i- 



invidvement in distant mishaps we which it is impossible to extract any 
are losing the capacity to fed any- clear information at all. 
tiling about them al all. Wc are all, Hence, presumably, the failure to 


» omk " l,0 “' Vhc moral chariic- 
, he rest. Precisely wM* 


they think are noci*sar>. 


Seedtime of our present chaos 


I IRON .1. HALT- s 

The CJvi'Hl Illusion 1900-1914 

3Mpp. Harper and Row. £4.15. 

In the sleepy atmosphere of Oxford, 
historical series lake a - long time to 
complete, hx tihe “ Oxford Histoiy 
of Modern Europe" bears witness. 
Bui even uhe brisker air of America 
Is not gua na n teed to produce 

speedier results. Professor William 
I-. Lunger projected "Hie Rise of 
Vtodern Europe " more Ulian a 
genera tioiv ago, and some volumes 
are still looking! 'Rial on Europe 
before 1914. was originally allotted 
to the laic Sidney B. Pa-y, an 
julriiority at one time on the origins 
of Ihe Pi r.sl World War. lie, a<s might 
he expected, designed a predomin- 
antly diplomatic Itittdry. Oron J. 
Hide, who took over the task from 
L’ay, has kept closer to the general 
plan of the scries. He surveys the 
cultural and economic character of 
tihe period, leaving narrative hi 'dory 
ki a brief stamper in the final 
chapters. 

Professor Hide insists tlvat the 
year* hclween the opening of the 
tvsenticth century un s | Ihe outbreak 
of. the Hirst Work! War were tin 
in?)# epilogue to the nineteenth 
century. They were, he write*, “a 


f ess or Hale keeps his secret till the 
end. The meaning of his litic is 
explained only on tihe l-.isl page. 
"The groat illusion was the humani- 
tarian belief liiiut a general*, war 
among fiurivpeans whs really’ un- 
thinkable." This conclusion is 
given inadequate preparation in the 
previous pages, jt is Rung al the 
reader as a dogma with which to 
wind up the hook. “ Dawning Jiglht, 
rich in promise for a fair day, never 
became high noon because of the 
failures and miscalculations of. 
Europe’s political ami military 
leaders." This final sentence i-s con- 
tradicted earlier in the hook, where 
Professor Hale writes: "The inter- 
national elite ssas grossly ouim lim- 
bered by the nationalist multitudes." 


usually reduced |n a list of names. 
In philosophy iho Humic was nn- 
ucrlainty. TJie survey begins with 
Niel/sche and ends with S»>rel, by 
way of fieigsnn, Pavlov, and Freud. 
At least there is a pattern here, 
though it conflicts with the certain- 
ties oif “ the new religions "• Positiv- 
ism. Monism, anil Socialism. Indeed, 
whatever the philosophers said, this 
was a period when people still 
belicv&l that they knew all the 
answers. 


Literature, nexi surveyed, con wmt 

firms this. T he writers were mostly physicists at Brasscls'in- 
realists of the most concrete kind. |j rst ypj'vny congress hat 1 
Profevsor Hale exaggerates .Uheir simiificance iintT^wwl* 
novelty He writes: "The psycho- f 0 r the twentieth ceniutV *. 
logy of childhood and youth. Iflie M ( ird<tf.m 'fr 

conflict of generations, and Jove, . i t , peit * 

marriage and alienation ^ were was in - scs^"' 

themes khat received fre4i and con- 
stant treatment." These were surely' 

.. u ,. B „ inn ihemes which had Occupied the 1W} s!iiisnivi*"/v.-r_jji': 

iiig uhe economic interpretation in. attemion of novefists throughout the j^ 0 ,. ru ^.''durin^Jh<)^ i 
favour of "fKilionalisni and humani- ninclecnrtt century. Agum there -is . ■ , 

tnrianism " as the principal motives, not. mudi to learn from the follow- f-fowevtr th? 1 
Ni?vt the aggressive spirit of summary of English titerutiirc: others’. 

lialionalishi is .set olT -agailUA the I« Baxg/uiid the most popular late- ;t' •nrtiSV'taj 1 

new optimism of into nniuonal ism, 
wthicJi was tliroii toned in its turn' by 


mem in lake af.be 

, Won ihe psychological and socio- 
tldenninaius of their 

Il hi*» criticisms are severe 

-dways good -tempered, and 
'no quite free from that slightly 

k 1 * L rcs * :n ! l, ) tf . ni ot,cn cn Bcn* 

- 'he activities of the fashion- 
’ ihe breasts of those conscious 
• n t! at the periphery of things, 
h'i'ik divides into two parts. 
W'l the principles and prac- 
>he most influential Oxford ’ 
' ,,f ,,1e l )asl few decades 
- In *n : in particular those 
■J- V er - Cii,bcrl Ryle, J. L. 
! n mhJ P. F. Strawson. The 
0 ls wholly devoted to Wittgen- 
jnd sonic of the more con- 
«*f his cult, nnd con- 
Jfte best and most thorough 
{"hcism of his work there is. 
,r i«t conclusion, Professor 
'ketches the outlines of a 


a chapter on the scfejrt^J 
tion. His account 
lion in physics is both 
brilliantly clear. Ci« ■ 
scientific reiulcr can grasp 
lin ppm ling. / Professor 
with Christmas week. 
Rpnigcn unm>iui«d hi' * j 
of X-rays. . He goes « \ 
iho theoretical (UncowW' 

Einstein made When 

examiner in (he p*** 1 ^ 
Borne. He concludes^ 
witir ■ the SoJvoy ; : 




Most of tihe hook is an admirable, 
oven if rather superficial, exercise in ' 
non-narrative history. It starts wilji 
» discussion of imperialism, dismiss- 


its 

feroiiee was 

follows an . 

Mendelian wwwll «■ 


admiritW.o.a^j 
an .iriuniph-.I^J 
a loss ' salisfwiotfv 


L of philosophy to 

V| . L ’ W ‘>f it ax a linguistic 
i,eSP Ua . 1,1 u ^y which ho has 
gailYtrly criticizing in detail. 

.thTk ^ lu,,lHc has two main 
, ' , hc "’ants to advance. The 

?<fneri ' 1 h ">»' ihc 
Mr* 
hi 


Oxfoid inuiigur.il of 1%0, "Philo- 
sophy and Language “ the best 
critique of linguistic philosophy that 
I have found " Ryle's Concept of 
Mind is described us " vigorous, 
witty, and influential" and praised 
foi its achievement in freeing all 
subsequent philosophers from the 
over-simple assumption that all 
stales of mind arc private experi- 
ences of an elementary sort, like 
pains. Austin " made important con- 
tributions in linguistics " and “ added 
a new dimcnsi<m to giiinmiar *' ; his 
writings “ are distinguished tor their 
originality, subtlety .01111111". Pro- 
fessor Mn nd le I i nds Wittgenstein 
hauler to praise, both because of 
the calcH l.i ted obscurantism of his 
writings and the -ulToc.itingly rever- 
ent i;i I protectiveness of his adher- 
ents. But. he writes. 

in Ills awn unusual way, Wdlycn-aein 
w;u a genius. He llucw out revatli- 
liiinaiy ute.is, isptoring slio.se f.u- 
ic.icliiiii* iniptieuiiiuis lus oeciipieil 
<■ver.il genera linns ol philosophers; 
ideas wliieti have changed the face of 
philoiopliy ihr.mgluuit die l ; ngli\li- 
qw.iking world 

The most v.ilnahle of these ideas. 
1«i Professor Mumllc. is Hie llic-.i- 
1I1.1I all iKvcNsan ti u»lis are laiiin- 
logies. 

Ol I'rofcsMU Mundle's two main 
claims die more particular one, about 
the linguistic ma I p» notices of philo- 
sophers dedicated to the view that 
philosophy is about language, is 
much the more effectively estab- 
lished I he more general claim, that 
philosophy should not primarily 
concern itself with language, or 
“ concepts ", at all, to the extent that 
it does not rest on the incapacity ol 
philosophers to apply this profession 
about their proper subject -matter 
in effective practice, is supported 
mainly by a questionable argument 
turning on the notion of " concepts " 
which will he examined later. Apart 
from this argument and rhe particu- 
lar claim, there is only some ralher 
rhetorical matter of a Platonic type 
to the effect that it is nobler to study 
things than words. 

Professor Mundle begins hi* in- 
quiry into the actual practice of 
linguistic philosophers by distin- 
guishing two ways in which they 
tend to err about language, The first 
of these, a priori linguistics, is a 
matter of Inventing linguistic rules 
that do not in fact obtain, for ex- 


Uut a greater sobriety takes over 
when he comes to the larger g.xmv. 

The main point he makes against 
the verification ism ol ihc early Ayer 
is that the principle which embodies 
il is pul forward as a stipulation thy 
a philosopher who holds il in lie his 
business to study, and novel to make. 
cmpirie.il siaienienist. and yet Ayer 
also says dial “ there is a proper use 
of tlie word * meaning ' " which it 
makes explicit. Mumt meaning die 
arch empiricist is highly 1111e1npiric.il. 

I lis phenomena list account of mailer, 
his behaviourism about oilier minds 
and his view that statements in the 
past tense really rvlcr 10 die future 
experiences uluch would verify them 
all derive Imin a piece ol empiric- 
ally unslippi lilt'll postulation, hur- 
dler more die principle is unclear : 
tines it lap lire verifiability by me (:is 
Ayer at lira ilniughi j. by someone 
ras Ryle pmposedj or by otheis tils 
v.mie in l*i asMinitsI by Wiitgeiisleui 
and llu- Ryle »»l III, f '«»«/ ept ,»/ 
Piisiwai linguistic philo- 
*nphy has I wen anxious in dissoci- 
ate it sell troin ilu* positivistic rigidi- 
ties til Ayer’s lirsi hook Inn I’m 
tost u Mmitlle .iigiu-s 1h.1i since- 1‘Kls 
verilic.it u nusin lias oniplv ymu* 
midergumiitl like a |*m ^r tlnsl t 'nm- 
nnuiisi P.o ;y. 

It lias been said before that Ryle’* 
detailed investigations are more suc- 
cessful than his general iliesvs that 
there is no privileges! access :uiJ that 
discourse about mind is wholly 
reducible to discourse jlmut belt it* 
vimii. But no one has documented 
ns thoroughly as Professor Mundle 
the very large .mioiiiu of unreduced 
references 10 private, inner events 
and states to be found in The Con- 
cept of Mind, lie dismantles Ryle’.* 
fourfold clarification of the emo- 
tions in n penetrating way, alert to 
arbitrary linguistic »ripul:itions. Fin- 
ally he mou nts an .exact and perse- 
vering js/taull on Ryle’s crucial tech- 
nical term ‘‘ category observing, 
by tile way. that it should not figure 
so largely in the vvonLs of a declared 
opponent of philosophical jargon. 
Examining live two brief and tan- 
gential approximations to a defini- 
tion which Ryle provides, he show* 
that on one no words and on the 
n tiler all words arc of the iwne cate- 
gory ns other words. 

Austin, Professor Mundle. says, is 
by far the most accurate practitioner 
of the favoured method rtf linguistic 


purl, though uri'Jiiken. Pi i»fcx\or 
Mundle thinks, because of the 
laivtilinr stumbling- block of there 
being two critcrio for the applica- 
tion of mental predicates which arc 
at once “ logically adequate " and 
log 11 ally independent. Professor 
Mundle draws attention tn the way 
in which Si raw son's commitment to 
lh- Imgirisiic articles of faith cause*' 
Itim to oscillate between taking the 
ontological priority of bodies and 
persons argued for in Individuals 
seriously and dismissing such a view 
of il as subject is c "category* 
preference ". 

Professor Mundle's most 
sustained criticism is reserved for 
Wittgenstein in the hundred-odd 
pages of purl two. Asa preliminary, 
the picture theory of the f r act atm 
1s rejected as a dogmatic falsehood 
—id least if taken literally, .is Witt- 
genstein sometimes, but not always, 
enjoins. The consequent doctrine 
that the relation between language 
and the world cannot he staled but 
only " >hnwn " is held 10 be an un- 
necessary piece of stMf -destruction: 
it is pctiecllv possible for a picture 
in depict both a scene and a n tint her 
of di lieu* nl nik'lnrcs id it. As offen- 
sively mystify ine .1 piece of ;i priori 
linguistics is Wittgenstein's refiiA.il 
In specify the nature of the elemen- 
tary piopiwiliiuis on which hi' whole 
ciuwu net ion rests. 

Turning to die later Wirt gel) stein. 
Pnd'essiir Mundle remuiks ihat every 
1 onmicnfuior iiinl.es his<>wn version, 
mill In' ifiutnuenis this hy showing 
how Wit 1 ge imc in’s inter pi triers prrt- 
ilnce their dial a clc ri -a tea II v dogmatic 
1 catlings hv solestiveness toward*. 

■ iitl rtninciiiii«*s m 1 uial mdcpciulciice 
of. rlv k*m. Bui. given Wir I yen stein’s 
1 ni sic ol expo atiiiii in his later wrii- 
1 figs, they .ne h.mtlv i,* blame, ti is 
often h.u'd [*v tell whelllOr it is Witt- 
t»c list orn 01 m > it 1 1* Kilidllcd iillagiu- 
.11 v nitoi loctrliv who is supposed to 
lv «fn*;i k mg M.I|V\ .>( llic sviicial 
sl.iiemcnu .ne quart lied vsnb “ ,onic- 
'inies " •'! "in niaiiv ca*«*s " .xhile 
= h<* uMdei ’.vails in vain r« « hoar of 
die , illv.-i tunes >-i 'he , • plmii.i! 

. .1 c *» 

\ ii.-'.iM*. r*»*. I'.iciui’i)- ■ I’oi.i, V ol 

tiroiessor Stmutic is that Will gen* 
stein, who saw philosophy as a battle 
against .seductive verbal analogies, 
was himself .1 peculiarly desperate 
victim of jus-1 1 his complaint. 

One of live ninsl striking features of 
Wittgenstein** uoik i.s hit propensity la 
sei/e upon some simple dmil*. to see 
etiis .is it revelation, and then to devote 
many years struggling to explain every- 
thing tor nearly every tiling) in lew* 
of one or two such similes; yet pro- 
ducing in ihe cn»t only an album of 
remarks 


In his later work ihe comparisons of 
language to u game and to a collec- 
tion of tools predominate, with con- 
fusing effects, since while games have 
rules but no ulterior purpose, exactly 
Lhe opposite is true of tool-kits. 

Professor Mundle’s main object 
of attention in Wittgenstein's later 
work is the critique of Cartesian dual- 
ism embodied in the private language 
argument. Wittgenstein, he says, 
travesties dualism by taking it la 
hold that words for inner states arc 
introduced with only one exemplar. 
His commentator* go further by 
taking il to suppose that " sensation 
words arc names privately! conferred 
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it tuple, the various forms of the prin- philosophv and his work is Inrydy on processes inwardly observed 
ciple of verification.. The second, free from a priori ;fn<l legislative Professor Mundjo pertinpmly 
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the purpose of supporting some pre- example ’’ perfornwtivv arc of real Wittgenstein thought true philo- 
Eurknitciu! nhJifisonh?i>n I doctrine, for value. :Biti' while insisting Ihtil die wphy ought to consist. It is a t‘,cn- 
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Engli»h (ami other .EurOipcun lan- 
guages)”. Professor M untile docs not, 
as his remark about Austin on dc- 
dt-ier min ism shows, regard this as a 
refutation of behaviourism. For that 
he relics mi Uie logical independence 
of “John is in pain" and “John is 
behaving as if he is In .pain What 
he ucc-ds, pcrh,aps, is to show the 
logical independence of “ John Is in 
pain” mid “John is disposed to 
behave as if he is in pain ", a task 
rendered difficult by unclarity about 
how the latter sentence should be 
taken. 

Professor Mimdle’s positive sped- 
flea lions. Cur philosophy are, not 
surprisingly, that it should be me to- 
physical, which does not mean 
making deductions from n priori 
principles in the grand manner of 
Spinoza and McTuggurt. but rather 
the devising of schemes and systems 


of categories (redefined as Arislotrl- 
ian xttmma genera) to fit well-estuh- 
I idled bodies oJempir-ic.il fuels. This 
seems something of an over-jeaolion, 
In the manner of Tihurbor’s bear 
who gave up drinking for gymnas- 
tics, It js based on Prtdcssur 
M u mile's -reject! o n of concepts, 
nJong with wonts, as the proper 
subject-inwUcr of philosophy, as 
contrasted with the things them- 
selves. 

His first objection to concepts is 
verbal ; the word is, he thinks, barely 
English. The fastidious may shy 
from sonic of its more opulent 
American, uses, but in philosophy U 
is surely no more (ban an elegant 
variant for " idea ", a word avoided 
because of its employ ment by Locke, 
Berkeley und Hume to mean the 
same ns " image " and, more re- 
motely, ' because of its Platonic 
appropriation to abstract essences. 


Professor Mundlc backs up his ver- 
bal objection by reporting the results 
of a questionnaire in which students 
were nsked to choose which of a 
series of snore elaborate expressions 
they would expect to fit a lect-uro 
billed as “The concept of Man", 
The random distribution of their 
selections does not show much be- 
cause the alternatives offered do not, 
for the most part, differ greatly when 
considered in isolation. Admittedly 
the one most favoured by the more 
advanced students, “ theories about 
Man", shows misunderstanding with 
it-s suggestion of empirical informa- 
tion about men ; but three times as 
many preferred one of half a dozen 
ncar-synonyms which, are fair 
enough Interpretations of the usual 
sense of the word, given the limits 
set on length. 

Professor Mundle - takes philo- 
sophers’ talk of concepts to be a 


device for concealing the extent to 
which they arc practising "Anglo- 
linguistics ", and he produces ex- 
amples from Welsh, Chinese and 
classical Orcek to show that not all 
English words translate into words 
of other languages. To tilic extent 
that this js (rue, conclusions about 
concepts derived from a study of 
English embody a faith that other 
languages contain words synony- 
mous with the English words 
examined that may be unjus- 
tified. A reasonable way of circum- 
venting this restriction on the uni- 
versal applicability of purportedly 
conceptual findings would be to 
stick to those very central concepts 
which it would be least likely to 
affect. Strawson speaks in the intro- 
duction to Individuals of “ a massive 
central core of human thinking which 
has no history it may wcH have 
no geography either. 


To the Editor 


Writers’ Lib 

Sir,— Mr L ; .. V. Thompson (August 20) 
raises a number of interesting and 
important issues, which nrc a great 
deal broader than the matter of galley 
proofs about which I wrote earlier. 
An unwary reader of liis letter might 
nsxunic that t had mnrio larger or 
more controversial assertion* than in 
foot 1 did. 

Tho disgruntle incut with die publish- 
ing scene which Mr Thompson ex- 
presses is t believe quite widely shared 
by people, particularly of the older 
generation, in British universities and 
colleges ; and the issues he raises 
deserve a thorough airing. Perhaps f 
might venture some observations, In 
tlio hone Hint others may iolluw. 

<1 admit to sharing some of Mr 
Thompson's disapproval of the locust- 
swarms of literary agents, publishers, 
and other talent scouts who nowadays 
descend upon every university in term 


900 Days 
of Tragedy 

In a society whose values 
appear to be almost exclusively 
quantitative out response to 
tragedy is inevitably debased. 
Tragedies need magnitude. 

* Thousands die ‘ is a suitable 
subject for sympathy, always 
provided of course that the 
thousand* die in tho same 
place and at llic same lime. 
The Siege of Leningrad earns 
its place because of its scale. 
It lasted 900 days and it killed 
a million people. 

Its very size has nn anacs- 
tkoi izi ng qua lity (pc rha ps wc 
are only prepared to consider 
disaster on the grand scale, be- 
cause it is virtually incompre- 
hensible). But. as Edward 
C’runkshuw .points out in his 
introduction to Vera Jnber's 
diary,* the sum is composed of 
personal individual histories: 
M-hhenka, the liwk boy who 
never reached his first birth- 
day ; porridge overturned on 
the Move but still being forced 
into u starving body ; n con- 
cert orchestra muffled a guinsl 
the cold at tempting Beethoven 
and the 1812; Mrs lnber her- 
self writing poetry in the 
middle of the cold and the 
misery, the starvation and the 
dying. 

It has become a common- 
place to say that such things 
ns Leningrad 30 years ago 
must never happen again. Mrs- 
tuber's account recalls Si at 
hope from the realms of clichd 
and platitude. Above all from 
the world of statistics, ' 


Taurus 


* Leningrad Dlary/Vora labor/ 
Hufclilmo»/£1.95 ‘ 



tline. Rut one should perhaps distin- 
guish, ns he does not, between the 
promotion of books and the solicitation 
of ucw authors. There are many 
scholars less advantageously placed on 
tho “grapevine" Hum Mr Thompson 
who genuinely need us much informa- 
tion about and advert iscmuut of now 
books as they can get. In such a 
competitive trade as publishing it is 
unrealistic to deny the need for 
advertising nnd salcs-pronuffion. Many 
people fco), on Die contrary, that the 
amount spent on the kind of promo- 
tion of which Mr Thompson com plains 
is pitifully small ; mid j| is certainly a 
tiny proportion of the cost of a book. 

Mr Thompson is pci haps mi sounder 
grcmnd when he suggests that the 
frenetic pursuit of mi ilium, •' publishing 
by cheque-book ", has its dangers, 

R I though I am not sure I understand 
his suggestion that it is “bringing a 
declining market for authors M . The fact 
Is that the advent of this American 
technique of author-acquisition has 
been -paralleled by the growth in oiir 
universities oi a no liter American pro- 
cedure: academic advancement based 
on publication. It is scarcely surpris- 
ing that young academics rush pre- 
maturely into prim if this is an effec- 
tive road to preferment- Yet Mr 
Thompson contrives to blame the pub- 
lishers. 

What perhaps lies at die heart of 
his dissatisfaction is a general sense 
that standards of scholarship and 
authorship arc in decline, that books 
ure no longer researched, written, pub- 
lished, sold or read with the loving 
care and Auguste n dignity that once 
accompanied these activities. His jabs 
at publishers' university reps, at the 
“adequate salaries" publishers are 
supposed increasingly to earn (he can 
know little of the current widespread 
unemployment and redundancy within 
the business), are perhaps mere side- 
issues. On tho general point of 
standards he is surely right. But if 
it pays authors and publishers to bring 
out ill-researchcd and second-rate 
textbooks, I suppose they will continue 
to do so. .1 am sure most sensible pub- 
lishers deplore this as much as Mr 
'[Thompson does, but I appear to differ 
from him in believing that the interests 
of author and publisher are in tho Inst 
resort identical, and that one has 
nothing to gain by misunderstanding 
or misrepresenting the other’s position. 

JULIAN SH-UCK.DURGH. 

Cicorge Weidcnfcld & Nlcolson Ltd, 
5 Wkuley Street, Loudon WIN 7AQ. 

Sir,— May a bookseller’s assistant 
contribute to this correspondence 7 

I was, in nty innocence, unaware of 
“the army of charming publishers’ 
representatives" suggested by E. P. 
Thompson (August 20) ns connected 
with ’’the rising overhead costs of 
publishers ” bemoaned by Julian 
Shuckburgh of Weidcnfcld and Nlcol- 
son (August 13). 1 wonder if Mr 
Thompson could be more right than 
he realizes 7 Could there be even more 
wasted overheads consequent bn dotted- 
tine signatures? 

One -bookseller has publicized and 
recorded orders for titles publishers 
have' promised for future publication: 
As some of' these seem inordinately 
long iot gestation, their publishers are, 
from time to time, asked for progress 
reports. I have evidence Utah over (he 
past twelve months or so, 4J8 titles, 
have . been, answered as "publication 

nhnnrffMiml ’Viand nf i3ipcnif.lt irifarml- 


ils nearest rivals’ scores of twenty-nine, 
twenty-five, twenty-three, twenty-two. 

Presumably the books they do pub- 
lish have to carry the cost of these 
abandonments. 

GEORGE W. INNESS. 

104 West Way. Botley, Oxford. 

Sir,— This correspondence concerns- 
mu U ) ns author of two scholarly books 
and an essay, all due end of this year j 
(2) ns the typist of same: < 3) as former 
university press editor mid present free- 
lance editor nnd .proofreader for certain 
publishers: I4» as n scholar who does 
not teach anJ therefore has no paid 
holidays; (5t as n book-reviower— 
hence loo busy to engage in correspon- 
dence of this kind. But perhaps some- 
one should mention that the going rate 
for farmed-oi.it proofreading in London 
is about fiS pence, or levs, per hour. 
(Copy-editing is better, check ing-and- 
rcvising still belter, hut one would 
rather not do it.) The whole question 
of cottage industry for educated wmnen 
is uncomfortably involved a -id confuses 
the issue for tlmso of us who do It to 
survive— not to keep ourselves sane- 
while carrying out scholarly research 
and writing. Wc nrc not really in ary 
position, have not time anyway, to pro- 
test. but, with nil gratitude to tho pub- 
lishers who give me work, I Just 
mention It. 

PRISCILLA METCALF. 

1 3 Elsyngc Road, Loudon SW I is 
2HW. 
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Quarrelling with 
Technology 

Sir,— Dr tic Bono ansi Dr Leicester’s 
diverse speculations about the nge, pro- 
fession and sex of your reviewer 
(August 20) may indicate some of the 
weaknesses of technological forecasting 
based on inadequate data and a set or 
implicit assumptions which colour the 
forecast. Sadly, neither wrltor recog- 
nizes that the assumption of the inevit- 
ability and neutrality of technology 

B rne rates just such problems. Thus 
r de Boh o ad voea le.s that yo ur 
reviewer learn from the techniques of 
the television commercial. The impli- 
cation is that the style is irrelevant to 
the content. For one who claims an 
advantage of three centuries, surely Dr 
de Bono must be familiar with 
McLubun ?• For that matter, his philo- 
sophical reading does not seem to have 
yet taken him as far as Russell’s solu- 
tion to the class paradox. He wishes 
technology to be justified in terms of 
opportunity. For what 7 Killing ; 
going to the moon; removing under- 
stains : transplanting hearts 7 The tech- 
nologic? to achieve all these ends are 
different, and cannot be considered in 
isolation from their ends. As the ends ' 
are not neutral, neither can the tech- 
nologies be. The pin-poses of tech- 
nology must be considered within the 
context of an ethical system larger than 
the technology itself. " QpporUinily " 
by Itself is a word behind which the 
salesman hides. 

Dr Leicester tells us that ho nutkes 
" an important distinction between 
valuo Judgment on the one hand and 
tho effective use of knowledge on the 
other. Call tho former ‘ ethics * And 
the latter ‘ technology l n this fresh 
assertion he reveals fhat ha too has 
failed to understand that technology is 
hot value-free. And lie chooses a 
classic crsC to demonstrate 0,1a feature ; 
wfcal he describes as ,|he use of napalm 
to defoliate die Vietnamese hillsides.: 
He ought to know that it is 2,4-D 
and 2,4, S-T which are used for this 
purpose, not r.aj»lm, which « prl- 
^marfiy a Hre-goncniling ngont. Biff won 
hod he got the facts right, boifh cases-- 
dofoHnws and /tepatorare historic of 
■ non-neutral IcobnplOgy, They were 
ngfcnto WSeat-cihed aod devdoped i for'"' 

i'W ■*«{'#,; pu.^,, 

\r :-v<. 
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H P v? fe p 50r . Mundls i>n 
H. H. Price s point that n. 
words ,S not the only 

ifcrrisrSi 

appropriate behaviour wi 
even if we allow, as aiiJ, 
and Peter Gcach, that^i 
concepts, tt seems dear thy 
mass of the human 
apparatus is langua^ 
Professor Mundle^ oSi 
against behaviourism, 
above, is conceptual. Adi 
describes it as grammar, j 
it to establish an imponu 
sophical thesis. He h» 
vided sufficient reason (or 
the doctrine lliat phiioscu, 
second-order, reflective £ 
the mind, a doctrine which ' 
held by, is not peculiar (oi 
guistic philosophers' he so tfi 
criticizes in detail 1 
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wet, nor did he '•cud or correct 
K. W. DAVID. 

‘Cmhndsc University Pres:., Cam- 


Vi 


Studia Semitica’ 




•the 


poses. Whether one approves the pur- 
pose or not is scarcely relevant. ][ Dr 
Leicester still docs not believe tills, ho 
sliouhl read the fascinating autobio- 
graphical account of how and why ho 
invented napalm by the distinguished 
Harvard organic ahomist Louis Fiescr. 
The book is called The Scientific 
Method. 

Sir Geoffrey Vickers at least under- 
stands What the issues arc, though he 
cannot especl unriveisal agreement to 
his proposition (that “systems anaJiysis 
is not a technology". After all. it is in 
direct line of descent from the tech- 
niques oif Operations Resen rob, deve- 
loped ns a war technology in tihe l«jy- 
45 war. to improve l*hc ctllvjcncy of 
bombing runs. It would be nice if he 
were night about Dr Schun's book, nnd 
indeed, it may be better than the Roith 
Leeturufi were; that may not be a high 
measure of praise. Tlie sentence he 
quotes giving Dr Schon’s viow of the 
liinitn lions of systems research is mis- 
leadingly out of context, for the very 
next sentence, which completes Dr 
Schoii'* two-sen tc nco paragraph, makes 
dear bis vic-w Oil at this is merely h tem- 
porary limitation on the power of his 
tool: “But many give their allegiance 
to a long term strategy of perfecting, 
Dlvrouiflh successive approximations, a 
tool that wiift eventnally be capable ol 
simulating social &it nations in a,H their 
coiikpIcxiLy." Some may do; others 
have different cl Mints upon their allegi- 
ance#. 

YOUR REVIEWER. 

Sir,— Hats oft to the reviewer who 
wrote " Quarrel ling with technology ” 
(August 13), a skilful essay very much 
to the point. Ho says whul needs say- 
ing and repeating. Ln the .past decade 
or more wo have been deluged with 
books and articles oil technology and 
society. Many were written for policy- 
makers and academicians, many for 
nvass consumption. Recently, some of 
theso books nave become best-sellers, 
or nearly so, and their uutliors inflated 
into pop social philosophers for the 
benefit of commerce. Much of the genre 
is marked by the character is tics your 
reviewer noted in sovcrul of the works 
he considered: a belief In the odlcaoy 
of the technological “lix" for solving 
society's problems, a technocratic ideo- 
logy supposedly rational in Contrast to 
the irrationality of those who resist it, 
a call for more technology rather than 
a consideration of what it should be 
for. Adi too many of the authors rest 
their arguments on questionable 
premises about the nature and the needs 
of industrial societies. They write, as 
your reviewer notes, atrocious 
English ", ranging from the merely life- 
less to the desperately frenetic. The 
style may reflect nothing more than 
mud die headed ness, but one feels the 
chill of something vaguely threatening, 
perhaps a susceptibility to technocratic 
or totalitarian solutions, Your reviewer 
begins by asking “can technology be 
humane ? " and ends by saying this 
resolves Itself into “ can society be 
humane? ", How right he Is, and how 
important that these questions be dis- 
cussed not only in books nnd scholarly 
journals but in widely read papers like 

HAROLD FRUCHTBAUM. ; 

Institute for the Study of Science In 
Human Affairs. Columbia University, 
New York,. NY 10027, USA. 


.y,Hir reviewer (August 13) or 
Rttcnifcars Sn,lii " deyotes 

r.., pari of his >p»« lo a criticism 
he niNMuiig policy of Cambndge 
, r ,V Press In issuing this two- 
c collection of reprints of twenty- 
„f his learned articles on Jewish 
Islamic subjects. As Chairman of 
PuWieatioiis Committee of the 
budge Facility of Oriental Studies. 
>u emphasize that the work was 
ihed by the Press on commission 
he l-'aculty , which makes no apo- 
whAtcver Tor its decision to make 
UKc the more important articles 
i eminent scholar, 
his crilfcian of the Press, the 
siates that lie does not accept 
i “distinguished" in the pub- 
blurb. Thus is fair comment, 
not fair comment when he implies 
the words "pioneering" and 
mil " .dso appear iu tiie blurb 
Jo not 

reviewer states that Jewish a nn 
fh-.Mmflrv would have been n belter 
in Madia Semi lieu- Did he not 
ih.il the sul>- titles of the two 
jet are Jewish Themes and Islamic 
respectively 7 His ground for 
lin;| in S iiuliu Semlth-ii as a title is 
it suggests a enveraee of language 
and' subject (philology and 
ivtks in particular) which lie says 
y absent from these volumes. It 
to conceive how anyone could 
>e read these volumes mid have come 
such j conclusion. The truth is that 
I from the article on Jsm.tr Elbogcn 
Ji i» tingled out for mention, the 
— f twenty- Tour articles are entirely 
J <>n Semitic texts in their original 


an object lesson to academic publishing 
houses to show what can be achieved 
by this method of re-printing, and hi 
what ;t low selling price. 

Interest in Jewish and Islamic 
academic studies is not ihc monopoly 
ol such a endemic specialists as enjoy 
the regular use of major academic 
libraries, containing complete sets of 
learned journals and large collections of 
Orientalist monographs. A new genera- 
tion of scholars and students has arisen 
in new universities whose libraries do 
not possess these original materials, and 
die educated public also have a right 


Thought ilmt underlies them." Nut 
even Mr C'cndc) could make such a 
claim for Dr Ito-icntlial'* volumes. 

Scientists as 
Authors 

Sir.- 1 luvc only just seen Mnhnnv 
Purkcr’s thought hil and timely ailicle 
I July ■)) which will, for most of its 
substance, liml u lot of support Iron* 
scientists. However. I believe ihoi ho 
is wrong in siuiing that " the climate 


to read the results of scholarly research of scicmillc o pin ion no longer favourr. 
in a convenient coHectcd form. The their .production M when spt-aking of 
articles of several scholars in this pea- monographs. 

dcntic -field have recently been collected Scientists, .is well us publishers, 
and reprinted, including those of Sir want higher quality monographs, and 
Hamilton Gibb in Studies on the Civlll- it is important that both communities 
rjuion n] Islam (1962), of which your should tester ihem and reduce the 
reviewer appears unaware. R is no generation ol repetitive mediocrities 
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then wc might have bentflw 
more comprehensive approx 
subject, siiflicicnily broad in 
include an examination oft 
assumptions on which the met- 
is based, 

Mr Talleulire. nt the outsd, 
his own uncertainty about foe 
of the quantitative analysis oil 
by comparing its best resuliu 
worst of traditional eta 
which is. in the contributor’i 
“ill-substantiated opinion" if 
joetiire ". Tho fact that the»* 

“subjective" approaches }• 
yield definitive results is. 

Emily Dickinson data he o. 
to at least two interpretation:' r 
suit of literary criticism it. h 
a dynamic one, nnd few jcbcr~ .... 
would have il otherwise. Bttfc.v. Arahk or Aramaic, and exten- 

Thc underlying opistemolo^Jh* atrenlivn is paid throughout lo 
lem of the tmilli-valuc of liwn^ w, « : V gmniniar. syntax, and com- 
ment is nn unavoidable om I’ lWtav Vmuic lexkograivhv. 

Ta Hcn-tirc lias chosen to avail d;*y ur Viewer suggests that Ihe 
sent, it seems unlikely thit::|5 Bjl article- are not difli.uli of 
approach, incltidine the qumf. J** 1 '- l ’iai the icproduclion is un- 
can offer cvahiative stitarr. P** Vl ^'- that Die reprinting was 
priori validity. To locate bjt-.r««**^ '>•»>. In realny the original*, 
ted concern, how can wx 1 - J**” -iPP-'aTcd over a period of more 
analysis avoid subjective cod’-""* 11 ,,5,r ?v fears in a wide range of 
if the study of stylistics it t»: K fl ®»I. loumals and symposia pub- 
yond the mere provision ^ ^ many os eight different 

tessumiiv«i, of course, rtut "nduditig Gormany, India. 

Francis, etnl, urc infallible ’ , P i kl ' la “* Pttrsift . Spain nnd the 
pulalioiwj 7 *'i r c no»\ mostly out ol 

The naive faidi in thc^ F 11 M unobtainable. Photoliiho- 
cstahlishing “objective " j< used because the cost of 

style" mast seriously viiiitah-g llll ?.- | ' | )ioit 6un pages in uniform 
ment. One wonders ho# 4ir^*' ri - Hiding sciting In Hebrew and 

location of such a W boio:JW?‘ wnpts would have been pro- 

plotted in a constantly iwrl^-ety expensive: but such skill has 

ed in the planning and 
reprint that the variations 
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guugc which obstinately rdu»;P <m P uycd ,n 
cation, particufcrty « , « wprlnt 

usages, where (he word are gre _ .... 

occurs in cadi imaginahvt cc-g’ '«> temdsome volumes that have 
your reviewer corrertly rCT^'^ ’• re «'ted by photolithography art 
recent objective analyst « c -: 1 


surprise, despite your reviewer’s com 
rnents, that the initial demand for Dr 
Rosenthal's two volumes ha* been 
heavier ('.inn for any of the preceding 
fifteen volumes in ute series “ Univer- 
sity of Cambridge Oriental Publica- 
tions ", and it looks as if these reprints 
will themselves very soon need to he 
reprinted. 

ERIC CLAD El.. 

The University library. Cambridge. 

V Our reviewer writes : - Most of the 
considerations adduced by Mr Ccudcl 
ure, of ctiursc, sufficiently obvious to 
have occurred to me before writing my 
review. That I came to prefer the 
views expressed in my notice may be 
wrong- 1 leaded on my part but is 
scarcely due to failure lo “ read these 
volumes'* or " im.'iw'urcness “ of the 
situation with regard to other collected 
writings. 

Three points in Mr CcadeJ'.s letter 
call ter a reply, ns ihcy concern mat- 
te in of fact rather than of opinion. 

I did not imply that i lie words 
“pioneering" and “seminal' 1 appeal 
in the blurb. There arc several sen- 
tences which intervene between my 
reference in die blurb and llic use '»l 
these two lashiomiblc adjeciivcN. If. 
however. Mr Ceiidel .still thinks that 
there cm.sU even a remote possibility 
iff misundci standing. I would offer my 
apologies. 

Reference to Hebrew. Aramaic, and 
Arabic lines mu constitute Stud in S em- 
it iea. I have indicated the absence of 
Akkadian. Syria.-, Ugarilic, llthiopic. 
etc; I could .iNo have added Phoeni- 
cian, Mand-.iic, South Arabian. Am 
llaric, and aJO.-r.il others, 'll ltd iu Semi 
tiro is a misnomer. 

Finally, the case of Sir Hamilton 
Gibb's Sftii lies on the. Civilization ol 
Islam, edited h> S. J. Shaw and W. R. 
Polk, is materially different- -as Mr 
Ceadcl will sec when he has a look at 
the preface, Moreover, the Gibb vol- 
ume was a .selection of articles lo form 
a unified ihcmc— us your reviewer 
(February .x, |%3) said: "The. most 
remarkable quality of this collection of 
essays is the coherence and unity of the 


Mr Parker i-; also being one-sided in 
rehuking the scientists for the situation 
as il is now. Publishing houses must 
take u large share ot blame fur causing 
much second-rate material to be 
printed mid should realize that this has 
had nn elTcci oil the attitude of many 
Scientists in writing hooks. Though 
stricter ccon«>mics lm c made is a less 
common practice now. only a few 
years ago the appio.ivhei by -publishers' 
agents to scientists with n .pica to write 
monographs were frequent enough to 
be tiresome. The most prestigious 
publishers may not haw been 
responsible loi th s. but the mono- 
graphs fot written, ihougli not always 
hv I lie most .inihoritalivc scicn lists. 

Now libraries are being inundated 
by these volumes, which are generally 
loo expensive and of loo little lasting 
value to he woith busing by individual 
scientists. Happily there are signs that 
this kind uf irresponsible publication 
aimed at iiiHlisciimiii.il ing library pur- 
chaser. has been recngui/ed and «oiiii- 
lermcuMircs hi ken The currency of 
book writing h:i«, however, been de- 
based and confidents' will !ia\c to he 
restored m I'ook writing .it :i worth- 
while activity. 

Mosl ..ieniisit would like lo *ec the 
sljitis «*l monograph writing increased 
and would eiijov llic produce that 
would iL'-aili it it were. Mr Paiker js 
right in saying ili.il the production of 
high quality texts lias a curiMdcrabk 
inltiieiuv on ihc proercss o| v.ionce 
and i Ini i u sit. in Id be done by minds 
that are both perrepiive md expert- 
eiiced. 1 1 it sen .mil-. h*h .m .utiviiy 
t.'i iwd-.»%msMi-s hm tmuiaiiue -..wmisis 
who can he conned mio making j lot 
of effort in-n to see their mimes on the 
spine of a book- 

Mr Parbci. however, makes u re- 
mark tltiii cannot go unchallenged: 
"Is it really so much more important 
to add a lew pieces 10 the jigsaw of 
knowledge than to bring order lo a 
whole section of it. lining the pieces 
together and revealing the pattern 7 ” 
IT he must use the metaphor, die 
answer is dearly yes if what is added is 
rcalfv knowledge. Hut Iris metaphor is 


thorough! y had. Frontier science 
should not be anui'.ncd to the activity 
iff a bored child nn a wet nflernooii 
pulling some tiling nv>i-ihcr to pass the 
■iinc; it re the iniiiioiis.mil dcnuiiidlng 
process nf creating. With out llcssel 
(o create the lime lions in rhe first 
phase, tile re would liuvc been ihi profit- 
able i noun era ph on (hem by Watson, 
mul ill on f.ili Mi Parker is right In be 
cnrFiiisiostic about ibis particular work 
■uni its kind, he slum Id not for yet that 
tho first duly oi a ^cicnlist i.s to 
genera iu soniL-tiiing new. 

Also, in case it he thought that the 
distinguished house Mr Parker repre- 
sents bus a mniii-pnly on Mich items, a 
physicist might mention that the 
Oxford University Press has to its credit 
J. H. Van V leek's i. !e erne and Muunctic 
StHtri'piihiliiies. which is Mill a source 
of inspiration, and no doubt profit, after 
nearly foriy years. 

Publishers and scientists alike have 
■HI Hill l<> gain by bunging such high 
quality texts into existence and it is (o 
be hoped they will work together to 
do so. Tin* lend I rout publishers is 
very welcome. 

IL A. tilZiRliH*. 

De-puli meiu oi Physics and Astro- 
physics. University of Colorado. 
Boulder. I 'oltiiado. t'SA. 


Hopkins’s Italic 

Sir. "I think the < hmcsc would like 
Uer.inl Hopknis’ hand: it is so per- 
son j I ”. wrote I aineiu'c Bin yon to 
K ulicri Uiidyes. a nihiiie which Bridges 
iuclndcd in his Had on iMtilhh Hand- 
writing it laiviidoii Press. | ')27) I). L. 

Graham Duly 231 inquires whether 
William Moiris had any influence upon 
Hopkins's i! race I'm I handwriting, nnd 
raises intere .ting spct-ulalions aliout 
llic sources o: In. script which won Id 
he ditllciih lo s.ihslx. Mv own concern 
has I Veil will) a detailed study of the 
ways in which individual letters in his 
style changed llicii rii.ipcsover the sears 
merely .IS -m Uhl lo dating Ins poenre. 
Dili Ure- .a me ha -.re hand is m lie found 
in lii.-s cone spoil deuce written iu llic 
ixre.te. long before William Morris had 
n. in- formed his own ’sloven Is ", “ de- 
cidedly had " handwriting <1 quote I. W. 
Mirekaih olio a I’c. mill'll Italic ImscJ 

oil llic Sixicemb-ccittuis 1l.di.in c.dli- 
erapliei Arrighi 

Hopknre was l.mnliat with Morris’, 
work, bni he nnsinisicd ill use who 
-.1 Item pied to oivnlel them selves u\o 
eJt>scly oil the past hi vocabulary, syn- 
tax or even obsolete letter shapes. 
Though lie admired Canon Dixon’s 
poems, he mid Coventry Hal more in 
1883 thiii Dixon's "style is more 
ardiuic ifian I approve; I look on 
archaism as a blight; but it is a better 
vine ihun Swinhiirne's or Morris’s, [be- 
cause it is| mastered, made his own, 
and in fad a style and not a trick like 
writing in italics or long s’s " ( Further 
letters, ed. i C. Abbott, 1956. p. 296). 
This cast hi I private comment ivmy jo 


less than justice H> Morris wlm as ail 
Oxford undergraduate had shown many 
of the interests and cnthusi.isiiis which 
Hopkins laier evinced in His (i-.l'oiil 
days und who was no mere- cnpi.-i of 
Arriulii. 

In II Helices .in Hu pk i ns ne.irei homo 
could have been ■ hi: ionii.il script of 
Robert Bridges las in his ii.inscriprt 
iff Hopkins's pi nails) and that ol his 
svirc, Monica Bridges, who I.iIl-i* pub- 
lished .4 Aa-iv lUmdwr hints foe Tea- 
chers ll89Xr. Kill llicsC also Caine too 
laic la siffcct him. .md as Hopkins laid 
fur more stress on individualism iu art 
than lux cn n lei u pm. tries ■ ended in do, 
whatever he Ivor row ed from mhers was 
so transformed as m lake on a truly 
personal shape. 

NORM AN ||. VI At kLN/.IF. 

(Jin ecu’s IJnivvisiiv. Kingston, On- 
tario, Canada 

Japanese Literature 

Sir, — As the li-.idiug puhliihvix of 
Japanese hooks in ihis con ill ry, we 
would like to congi ululate urn mi your 
admirable issue of August 20 devoted 
to J upuu-se ] i i cram re. 

hi dial issue you publish .’■ most 
favourable review of Donald Keene’s 
f.andfni/',- and I'.n nut is. Iu fact, we 
control the British ami < oimmin wealth 
rights iu (livs hook md I am happy to 
lie able In iufoi m you and your rcatlcis 
that we shall publish die lliiiisli edition 
in April ncxi xc.o .u *.4. 

1. 1 i R«iSI : .\IIIAI 

Martin SvCkci and W.uburg I nl. 
H Carlisle Sneci. Soho sun.in-. | ondon 
WIV f»\N. 

‘ City of Words ’ 

Sir. While one call .uvI.hhI flic 
il.im! or yoiii lesu'jvei of | oily I .in- 
ner's ( it\ oi I \'nnl\ t lul. Iro when lie 
denigrates c.ovle*. nv •»! lln* .'oii<;cpl 
of entropy "culler a. a ni.-(.iph»r ••■ 
•is ii literal ex pl.iiKii i . in f, ., wliai [in.iiiv 
recent itoxehsi s| e.- .hmimkI 1 tn-iii 
one must oblccl to lliv .taleuivnl [lul 
” the tliem i. ! li e iij-.ud..! -n 
physics". Ii io.i ;. iv ili.it b.- .* i t \. 

i ii'S l“ tin* contain oi man-, .-inniis in 


Modem I'ln 
H in Ire - 1 loi d- Uain 
prilKiple, and llic 
rclali.it, more i , 
law uf ilteiiu-.il i,i 
had ill mind 'hat 
l ropy re s. iiii cut 1 .. 
work, by a simdb'i 
physicists than in 
Kelvin. Never 


v a.-. b -.1 1 ess Hu- 
mi '',e inn.-i.-i I .i . Ii 1 
-.pc. il dn-o.-. of 
•Ii •• ,l<< i*i.- s-.c»rad 
in • * I'.i Imps in 

"IV -.Oites-Vt of i-ll 

iisctl. iii icse.in.lt 
frirerioii o) ,k five 
ihe Tim; ol' I.oril 
muid. He. and Mr 


Tanner tJul.y 30 1 , slraald be inlomicsl 
that the concept of eiur.ipy i, alive and 
well, and tit al ii and the laws ■>) thermo- 
dynamic's arc liighly iisjwic.l hv 
modern physiciu,. 

GUY I lAlliRY. 
Dcpathiicnr »»f Ph> -i.-s, IuiIi.iim tmi- 
versity, Bloom inn ton. tu.ii.m,, qiaOl, 

US-A. 


Virginia Woolf's LlehjkoHU- ft f 
In Critical Method: Bui. H “if 
a III that Mr Leaska’a slrew?i 
taking demonstrate! i n tw'.; 
incihod, however diUietti? ■ 
and used, does not eiHWt 
reatfiivg." And prosclyliwi 
alono cannot carry the kmw« 
lion io the uftconverted. 

ELIZABETH tt 
59 Compayne Gard«k 1 
NW6. 


apid movement around the campus 


JSTOPHER DRIVER t 
University 

[(odder und Stoughton. 


Kiplodlng 


Just as loose categories of approved 
altitudes stand in for coherent intel- 
lectual perspectives, .so sliding asso- 
ciations ure a substitute for sustained 
disoussion. Take, for example, a . 


CBEL’ 


‘The Mathematics 
of Style’ 

' 1 Sfr.-riUpifcuii that D. M. TalleotJre- 
(August J 3j ; ia concerned prknuHiy with- 
wtionahzlna All way Iqjo dnjoylqg.'a 
self- Imposed- at In . an ftfgyir, : 

ineniatjve. camp p£W own ■ creatioCsj 
artl^eAvis ;djpected,it 
«?. 


Sir, -I find Ihat.prahjjf] 
sity Press hns, 
injustice to dn« of 

the CamhrMge Biblbg^m ^ 

Literature. K 
some .amends by-- 
stances, and 4» u f .SEpW’igl 
reoord, acd htw® tl^Rt 7®?." 
to print this lcllPh ' .-.rit.ii 
’Die cohtriWtor 

tiQD to fovJ^tbb'JoHlWW ^ 
new pubJJcatioPv . • 'r ii 
strongly,. 

gsgsg fe lg 

from the . hndirUMW; 
withdraw His 
Since ihe'eng-^. .. 
tho Press 

wlthdrawalj.^f,™ 
from hlm.-.'vWf* 1 . , 
meaning that WjJ 
provided that Jl J* 
to |iira. : 

priniedandTUt.^--.;;^^ 

aet- - .j j 

COjnU'Ibhtol’JS MlWlWa 

. hUR^ Mr .lhfl W 

a s o^ 


position that the render must inevit- 
a-biy know about all liiese things than 
from the fact that the writer himself 
does not and cannot. Nol that Mr 

Driver lacks knowledge in tho sense .. k! . h 

r tan h . he hioHetf describe* of an enoyclo- paTagraph on page which 

.opher Driver is interested in pedic smattering onrtodied in such rataes but tlow not 

njncology. good food, and contests as Bruin of Britain : it is ntental pohticting. afie nuated M B- 

1 " ne was educated as a simply the fact that one cannot re- 

scardi and write a book of ibis scope 
in eighteen months. 

Tlhis type of journnUsm is also 
characterized by consciously adopl- 


■lion 


‘■n, 

ation; 

is a journalist, and (as 
uy hints in his introduction) 
'veil. He represents a 
in 77 °' 1 ‘^'-libera I joumaNsm 
.a . , c, l ,a>di an and in some 
televised political com- 
V ai tradition served him 
jf" In ''filing about the Free 
und CND, but its tech- 
. nd attitudes have been less 
S '?. 10 |he attempt to write 
honk on the universities. 
J* 1 ^alnre 
* ,|4 m are 


dcmic relationships, professorial 
journeys abroad, personal roles, and 
the residence and role of a vice- 
chancellor. These topics are mostly 
linked, not by argumentative 


of Icft-libetal 


chamcterized bv coimously ^ ^ by atmosphere of 

ing Ac f 01 * ^^o^lSStfolfzed innuendo to which facuiaJtly is inci- 
scold of democracy, l^jtiaiuzed j cntn | j, j s insinuated that relation- 
vvhe rover remotely , possibk by,^ ^ jH departincn , y are rather in- 
cialm that the target is the Establrsh- fl ^ uen[ and j, can be inferred that 
ment- ft is able to do tills by dw- lh - |S is pail | y bcause professor X is 
cribitm and disclosing altitudes wjtfl- HOjnct i miiH abroad. If one happens to 
out fuKy grasping the content of any £ now jupariniom concerned one 
given field of activity. It can con- j s llWu j. e ihni the implied state of re 
vey the -nnjcrficiaJ feel of a oultww i al j Dns hips is incorrect and tilt pro- 


V.xnLtiu ww'pKfled in milieu but cannot analyse a stfuc- fcssor 0 ^Iy uceusionnlly away on the 
In the turalaiusrtron. ‘ ^ ^ . 

v >1 isnii'ite in • ■ 


rmw .. ..... . The basic criteria of entirely pniper duty of external ox- 

WeWcetH j ,s l >, _ rcs to some degree relevance are too often colour aminlng. Yct lhe intplication of faint 
^ K ,:.'a.?in cc,a , b !! It y unham- quotabliity, or. tut Mr Driver puts tt impropriety has been loft h over i rip 

’ The in relation to his account of Bologna ^tfioiit a direct charge made or 

past and present, whatever would details provided. ■! 

"amuse,: edify and <S$concert n Orlakeihis: 

Wthile, Anglo-Saxon . Pfotesta^ But -j British taxpayers realised lhn* 

... — handsomely fur ktk- 


( Ijii« a ‘ lcn V c d ^'ncss.‘ 


Ihe 


:ny | 0 fjr .M'owingness, me 

rtj p| ,c? h y t0, and cC,n " 

ht «h men and ideas. 

» T Jilted Of some- However, tto^uiiiJbitlon (6 'disebneeri 

01 "?.•». WASP h «-.0Q<*W«r.-» 


excluded in favour of imputed 
malice. Does he know how much 
or how little examining is external, 
how much or how little is paid for ? 

Whut evidence suggests that the 
central rationale of a second 
opinion— in universities any more 
than in medicine— is professional 
mistrust ? 

In spile of all this the book thn» its 
compensating sections. There is 
whut one takes to be a factual 
account of die processes by wiiich 
Lancaster and Vincennes came into 
bejng. ft is interesting to Juiow 
about the way DritrelparitSt works in 
Hamburg, about tihe chnpA of con- 
temporary Italian universities, about 
the modern history of Bitlliol, 
Cblenuo a ltd Mnnchestcr. Tho five 
models of university organization 
here proposed-- Lite monastery, the 
, school, the dub, the bureaucracy 
and the politicized microcosm <?f 
sodeiiy— arc carefully worked out.- 
Mr Driver’s comments on the need 
for raid-career education are worth 
consideration. His “ four volets 
from the crowd ’’ arc all intordsting. 
Yet in . the act of acknowledging i&isii 
theso ■; voices arc unrepresentative 
oven of drop-outx, he clulnis that 


unqualified castigation iff the social 
science professor " otf campus adver- 
tising for his government or industry 
client", using graduate tutors mech- 
anically to inslU material* from which 
all questions of value have been ex- 
cluded. This attack Mr Driver 
describes as “ well put “ rather than 
as, to this or that extent, well based. 

It does not matter whether lie con- 
siders it •* xvell put ” ; it does matter 
whether -he knows it to bo true or, 
false. Basically, he is. in favour of 
what he calls .democratization and 
politicization as both right and un- 
avoidable. . Only democracy can 
cheda ruffe this rsncjuUy comli-; 
tioded ", ■' program med '' responses 
of academic. The counter- argument 
for academic autonomy he only 
states indirectly hy .suggesting that 
professors ” would claim " thai Ihc 
full-time \puAiuil of exccllcucc (re- 
quires a ran it to delegate his dento- 
cratio rights in an institution ro an 
Oligarch. 'Rcyer.se this sidelong, ten-, 
deft tiousnesa anil on<j wot i Id get .; 
something like ; 

Students ’ would 1 claim that howotar, 
tempbraTy and anqttalifkd, imwever sub- 
jeej; to group fashion tm<| iiorftpre^iii 
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Snt .narfliv aorienu’ lwo of tliem fteverthelois provldc .fi uttvely widdle-dnss. they shnuUl eun- f 
* Mrtmg i of & wr»V dye 1 view . of m : trol thesodal resources invested by tbe f ;. 

" ‘ ' not s outwardly Wnbly civilized, 
be- ■ the 

cannot ■ reader feels wvoonfidea'tla| nucjge ..... ... . 

1,1 ““ ' ” — J * *■ coJunina, utr^ j rhe- ipK'p iff 


Sf tlKkt troi sue social resources invested by the'.. . . 
inslitu- . conwnutiity in the university nnd the . ;V. -‘ 

*L 'T>ha -of sclioia 1 * hy sheer weiKliL . 

left* fir ' ftumbers and intercut, ; r 
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Behind the platitudes 


LEONARD R ARM'S: 

Africa in t’ el ipse 
352pp. Gollaniv. 13. 

l-or those who perversely cxull 
in news of failures by Africans, 
this forthright study provides little 
cause for rejoicing. Fur the West 
generally, and the former colonial 
powers in particular, what Leonard 
Barnes has to say amounts to a 
serious and sustained indictment. 
For example, in an appendix 
entitled “The Anglo -Nigerian 
Famine Policy " he accuses the 
British Government of collusion 
with the central Nigeriun Govern- 
ment, at the time of the Biafra war, 
in “effacing” the Ibo people by 
what he calls “ by any reckoning 
. . . one of the major war crimes of 
recorded history ”, 

Ho accuses Britain and the West 
of consistently skiing with the 
forces of While repression in 
southern Africa in dcfenco of what 
they claim lo be the " free world ". 
He scathingly comments that, after 
the liasco of (he Rhodesia and 
Nyasniand Federation and its after- 
math, “ the British . . . ceased to lie 
regarded anywhere in the world as 
a serious factor ill African nft'airs ”, 
not merely because of the inept 
British handling of the situation but 
because of the racist implications of 
leaving more Ilian four million black 
Rhodesians at the mercy of (he white 
Rhodesian supremacists. 

The French also come under Mr 
Barnes'* critical scrutiny. He not 
only condemn* (heir policy of 
“cultural aggression ” but also 
Analyses the fundamental disadvan- 
tages to the African stales of the 
French system of financial control 


which has .survived (lie end of 
formal colonialism. He goes further, 
and argues (hat the European 
Economic Community, in ils 
approach to "aid'', is thwarting 
rather Hum assisting the satisfactory 
development of African economics. 
As wan Id be expected, he writes 
equally scathingly about the 
Belgians and the Portuguese. 

If he merely laid about him super- 
ficially, his book might be treated 
less than seriously. Merely to list 
some of his themes, however, does 
not do justice to the cureful, fully 
informed, and closely argued 
approach of this challenging sequel 
lo his earlier work, African 
Renaissance. For every criticism he 
produces well -documented support. 
It is di file till to read his comments 
without conceding that there are 
indeed serious moral and practical 
weaknesses in the whole attitude of 
the West to Africa, weaknesses that 
seem likely to destroy the West's 
credibility for ever in that continent. 

In short, for anyone seriously 
concerned to reach logical rather 
than emotional conclusions about 
policies towards Africa, Mr Barnes's 
latest study is highly valuable, 
especially because it accepts no com- 
fortable official platitudes at their 
face value. What makes it even 
more valuable is that the author, as 
in his earlier work, looks critically 
and objectively, albeit sympatheti- 
cally, at African leadership in the 
era of independence. He sees power 
being wielded by an African dlile 
whose role is in essence that of 
"mere -spare purls for the old 
colonial engine". He also sees as 
the most significant feature of the 
politico -economic structure of nctv 
African stales at the close of the 
first decade of their evolution not 
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Do you know how 
much you would 
save on buying a 
villa in the South 
of France if we 
join the 

Common Market? 


Are you, in fact, as informed as you should 
be of all the advantages and disadvantages 
of Britain’s entry into the EEC ? 

The final decision will soon be made. .. 

It will come after intensive debate in both 
Houses 6f Parliament and long discussions 
among private individuals. 

It will come after unequalled reporting 
and comment in The Times, established 
already as the newspaper with the fullest 
coverage of European affairs. 

The issue is immense and, in deciding your 
attitude. The Times will be indispensable. 




Kenya’s lawyers |hinking by numbers: 3 


Hie oiie-purty system, nor military 
dictatorship, bill the growth oT n 
" kleptocracy "—of a system under 
which certain people arc able to 
benefit from what amounts to theft, 
und which is encouraged by otilsidc 
“ aid " in ils usual forms. 

Mr Barnes discusses at some 
length the psychological characteris- 
tics of Africans, and in particular 
the “dependence complex” and ils 
corollary, a fear of freedom. He 
looks at the widespread lack of a 
culture gin&rale de base in Africa, 
and at Africa's great need for men 
and women of mature, balanced, and 
independent (personality-— a need 
which, he argues, is not being met 
by the educational systems obtain- 
ing in most parts of the continent. 

Clearly, much of what he writes 
about Africans’ response to their 
own problems will nol endear him 
to them, any more than his analysis 
of Western policy towards Africa 
will win him friends among Western 
peoples or governments. The fact 
that most of it is difficult to confute 
will not make it more acceptable. 
Yet it will be unfortunate iF his com- 
ments and criticism* nrc ignored, 
because they are based on sound and 
shrewd judgment, and are essentially 
far more ‘ sympathetic to genuine 
African aspirations than many more 
sycophantic or less penetrating judg- 
ments. Perhaps the best indications 
of his appreciation of where the true 
interests of Africa lie are his recog- 
nition that Tanzania's Arusha 
Declaration was a .significant stop 
towards genuine independence and, 
more controversially, his belief that 
only iu the Portuguese territories 
where there is true " peasant 
growth " unhampered by the “ heni- 
son of independence (Model 19601” 
are there practical possibilities of 
.self-determination. 


Y. P. G1IM mu! J. P. W. B. Me A HS- 
IAN i 

Public I.hw and Political Change in 

Kenya 

536pp. Oxford University Press. 
£6.75. 

Africa is short of lawyers. It is short 
of other speciaihts, too, but their ab- 
sence docs nol have the same effects 
on controversial issues of public 
policy. The shortage of lawyers can- 
not soon be made good because, to 
begin with, there is no agreement 
about the role of lawyers in the 
former British dependencies. 

The authors of this impressive vol- 
ume were well placed to probe the 
whole cluster of questions. Professor 
Ghai has been dean of the law fac- 
ulty at the University College in Dal- 
es Salaam where Mr McAuslan, now 
at the University of Warwick, has 
also taught. They combined to wrlto 
this detailed history of the evolution 
of public law in Kenya; and their 
work sets a new high standard be- 
cause nothing like such a thorough 
analysis has gone into any compar- 
able work, except perhaps Professor 
W. B- Harvey's on Ghana, 

Lawyers in East or West Africa 
either enter the public service bent 
oil a career there or they go into 
private practice at the Bar. In East 
Africa today, almost a decade after 
independence. Africans arc more 
likely to choose the first field. They 
had virtually been excluded, by cir- 
cumstances if not design, from the 
Bar, where lo this day Furopenns 
and Asians predominate. This is an 
unhealthy situation, yet the prac- 
titioners are evidently slow to recog- 
nize it ami to foresee ils probable 
consequences. No sovereign state 
in which 95 per cent of the people 
are of one race will indefinitely allow 
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Med by lh ?w restta 
local or regional coat’ 1 
occasions, however ih. 11 
will defer to the b'J J 
taken by tribal ddnKj 
areas, part cularly |i*T l| 

mnl sc.tlcj.cnffibX* 

to be Widespread. |»IL 
that, in spile of the inteS 
cgal system demanded b, 
tical policy 0 e J 
custom will not r «2 
English law in books. JJ 
is upheld by legislation 1 
The authors’ exposiik, 
detail and restrained but & 
criticism, taros on the J 
of the society in Kenya ha. 
the Bar developed hiito^ 

ft developed w part of 
society, its lenders were iv. 


ly accident and 
y design H 
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the Asian and EuroS w 'f\^ generalization that can 
political and public sfiain.5lJui!l hold water is that most 
of the work was for thneta*^ de,ifiners in this country tend 
from D nrrtfe«iJ™? deli , bc ' i ^*i more literate than numerate. 

ably thereafter, its inletc«j* f l J uc ' ,,on - rhc,r f ™j ucnt lack 
of its society and its p^wmeMCji. shared with as little 
Increasingly, it saw [t*ir„„pk;ition by many other pro- 
part of the elite, aud. aiukfons in Britain, stems ns much 
to share its privileges, jnrfcni their further specialist as from 
of self-government bused KMfcr earlier general education, for 
paUeru - [i< still the rule rather than the 

Slowly the number of AJ„ that industrial designers 

yers is increasing. Whether r , te ^ rom ,°9^ e ^ cs :,rt ra ^ cr 

or co1 - 

sufficient numbers m they, 7 . . . , . 

to change this sombre V >**. ,hc teaching of 

doubtful. It may well trie* ^ , llke Bruc « Archer at the 
before they realize the r. yil 7'®** ot Art and - ,ohn 
dmrtic reform. But in j fair gopher Jones, now of the Open 


on clo.se r inspection to he post hoc live, creative, evaluative acts in the 
rationalizations of conventional course of interpreting the tig ores 


that the dL-pci-.oii.ili/ing character of 


leading pastimes. The figures would 
thus become merely code-. Tor group 
or individual decision. They would 
have no riglilne.ss in the sense that 
numbers in rriiithcniaiiiMl equations 
based upon ilcmoii-ti table natural 
laws have rightness. I he danger is. 
however, that because nunihei s seem 
currently more trnihful than words, 
they will loo easily be given spurious 
authority and thus he mistaken for 
the (ruth. 

And so we conic back to the 
balancing act. In design almost more 
than in any other activity there is 
right on both sides ; there is right in 
analysis, method, me nsu re me ill and 
logic, but also in imagination, inven- 
tion, creativity and even in taste and 
style. It is obvious Hut Hie more 
complicated the problem and com- 
plex the technology and sophistica- 
ted the marketing. Hie more facts 
and figures the designer must have 
at his disposal. It is pointless lo waste 
time devising intuitive solutions to 
problems when, as in many ureas of 


guesswork by people ill-trained or ill- 
equipped for creative activity. It 
would sometimes be difficult to 
explain on any other grounds some 
of the styling that comes off engin- 
eers' drawing boards lor. ill the area 


available to him. However "objec- 
tive '' and " scientific " those num- 
bers themselves may be, their choice 
and interpretation are not objectively 
decided, but arc acts of .skill and to 
a greater or lesser degree of aware- 


numbers appeals insli ncli vely to modern technology, the answers c.in 


J ».J ki/>i III U'Vi *■ t,i^-i-‘i %■! IV. 11 VI %i| ilWilIL- 

of superficial fashioning or shaping ness. The industrial designer and 


of many engineering products, it 
would seem that subjective aesthetic 
judgments are still in control even 


ihe ergonomist in our hypothetical 
team would probably recognize this 
without question or cmhnrisiwncni. 


though wrapped in figures and ealeu- bin the engineers, who traditionally 

regard i hem selves - 


lations. 


objective, 


iw vunii^v luia auuiujC I. . « 

doubtful. It may well tab!, ^ , llkc Bruc « Archer at the 
before they realize the rc. 1-1 ot Art and - ,ohn 

drastic reform. But in a hw «*°pher Jones, now of the Open 
society time may not b: r . 1 ril, ¥ formerly at the Uni- 
side. ‘ Alternatively, Alrkr. *9 °* Manchester Institute of 
may be content t 0 apph !* (*■' a| M Technology, a much 
eiples learnt “patrol fa*: J* mcih«Kl*cal. numerate ap- 
aticii text book ". ,Jch ,n ‘k'ign has emerged during 
vr . i -...I., . , . .i . |b>’t dccade-so much so in fact 

No doubt, as t he aiiib, > ,j mj y eiroiteously come to be 


mzc it and to foresee ils probable alien text book". pm to design has emerged during 
consequences. No sovereign slate. j}^’ 1 dccade-so much so in fact 

in which 95 per cent of the people No iioiiut, as the amk'lii n mj y croiicoHsly come to be 
arc of one race will invlcfinitcly allow principles must be unde.- gutted thui every design problem 
such a central citadel as the Bar and understanding comes Ire: . j* « susceptible to measured, cal- 
tbe highest judiciary to be occupied sidcralion of those prircfr 1 *'* rc>oluiion. 
by men oE another race. the context of the J e.p world is of course not 

Because the large hiajorilv at tlio they operate. Hitherto.' r Pc taxing r 0 perform a bn lane- 
Bar do have a sense „f insecurity. I" Kenya has been ^ : { lh '; t hc ^ numerical analysis 
tliAL* nnt ,i„. f mak in g the British fl. nn ? ™ *»nd intuition on the 


A good— or pci hups bad example numerate beings, might have more 
cited the other day concerned the dilliculiy in accepting their own snb- 
evolution of a certain type of heavy jective role. The engineer, who con- 
vehicle, the ilcsign of which, it seems, ven lion ally prides himself on being 
involved the following sequence of a quantitative animal making down- 
operations. Firs!, a technical to- earth hardware, may often be mi- 
dra ugh l sinan produced preliminmy aware that some of his decisions are 
sketches of alternative sha prs and sif- likely to be relatively “soft", 
lionet tes. I'hese were then put up to *| he moral of this little illustration 
more senior cngniocis lor adjudica- | k nm Ui ; ,[ ligures arc good and in- 
jJon, their selecuon in turn being tuition had nor sice versa, hut simply 
based as much on personal prefer- u, ;t , too much emphasis on quant I- 


Bar tlu have a sense uf insecurity, 
they lire silent in the face of Hie 
damage inflicted from lime to time 
by the Government of Kenya on the 
rule of law. Steeped in English law. 


making the Brit bib 
—which is regarded i- 
superior lo customary li- 
able to nil, including ihtM'- 
lit Ho enthusiasm for tt «' 
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j.-'f Muecn .scientific mcasurc- 
t and the creative leap in ihe 
'• : JI 'J K niore vulnerable than 
' >a the two extreme*. It is 


' . iii«ii iuu imiLii L-muiKisis i'll qu’.iiiu- 

cnee as on measurement, thereafter, fixation may endow everyday sub- 
of course, much time and effort were jective preferences or even free-hand 
spent on quantitatively specifiable ^nossworlc with unwai ranted mimeri- 
considen.il ions u. order to tuMify the Cal . lU tlmrity. No. should we forget 
choice and to check the draughts- thnt ewn though contempouuy 
mans original conceptions which had irl ,ics ,.i ihe i:i?l ( rjsi.,1 lVd.,ce im- 
probably stem i nod I from a niL\Uiie ul nrbiiiou could with justice praise Lhc 
his recollections of previous aerodyn- machinery cxihibits for being “con- 
amic and performance requirements , cnt , 0 bc pj ain and unpretending, in 
and his knowledge of current styling, consequence of which they de- 
Thc next stage might be (and was \doped a high degree of artistic 
in the case actually cited) that the excellence. the only beauty 


_..U i_ r. , , - « . aillti IO till. ineiUOing l—, . , min . i-.imiuiii. nut uiiij utauiy 

rule of law. .Steeped in English law, onfhusLism for it tfe! ‘. ,1 thc lw ’0 extreme*. It is drawings pass across the desk of an attempted being that which the 

the lawyers u re well aware of whnt neT u» ns reachiosasfjiivv'E^ as ^niptino but iust as industrial designer who, using his rtiingent application of mechanical 
Is happening in parliament or Hie \ .* l lit i ‘rerujee ; s lir:*“ J ' in >' [0 believe that the genu- trained aesthetic judgment, makes science to the material world could 

adniiiustraiiou hut they protect their mnv we i] bectwidK? 4 . 11 '? arl “ t will arrive at the radical modifications by suggesting supply", even though those early 

ovvn mlerest by acquiescence or only ‘ / i fircc t f 0 r reseninx*it ul . ,0n intuitively a* to assert alternative shapes, which certainly generations of engineers were out- 

muMIcd misgivings. As a result tlio f . ■ temntfllkn solution* to functional look belter and. on passing the neces- standingly numerate and calculating 
administration of justice and the re- , hn «... beard fijE, ' an ^ almost all design sary wind-tunnel tests, arc reluctantly iniheirday.theytoomadesiibjec- 

form of the courts at every level are . , . “r « L«t’s hanj -fcr.™ ar 5 ' n some degree func- accepietf by the engineers. But that five aesthetic judgments each time 

impaired. Meanwhile, the legal needs an best be reached through might nol "be the end of the story, they adorned their engine* with 


those who live in increasingly 
bureaucratic societies wiih (heir 
postal codes, their 012s ami 747s and 
their all-figure telephone numbers. 

Perhaps n tint tiers have in sonic 
way come lo cxpicvs efficiency, like 
one and one being hound lo be two. 
If, therefore, we put our thoughts into 
numbers we too ;nc hound tu be 
light. Bill, as W, It. Maya II, the 
author of sevei.il works on design in 
engineering, ha? pointed out. one and 
one can lie virtually anything depend- 
ing on wlui the first " one” and the 
second ” one'' happen tu be. "One 
cat and one dug can lie anything 
from a raging fight to a shared toocl 
howl, hut never a cat-dug, " This is 
the trouble with large pai ls , if design- 
ing. even tile kind of designing ih.it 
Call* I or increasing i turner. ic>. De- 
signers, he livers, lead cal-and-dug 
soils of lives, largo part- ■ s.tv the dog 
parts— being all tidily numerate. Rut 
there aie also pie cal parts, which are 
mil so easily pul into numcrica] form. 

M ouc time a I'm. tie ‘.vsiy i*t dealing 
with these tun pails v\.is lo call the 
for in ei ” fiincliniial ” and the lallei 
■ fiirm.il" iU sign, 'he one hong 
added to (lie other in the required 
proportions. But, as Mr Maynll 
agrees, it is here that liiscal and dog 
analogy breaks down, for form and 
function arc loo often in modern en- 
gineering design inextricably inter- 
woven. Consequently, and especially 
where format qualities arc important 
or dominant, solutions reached by 
numeiic.il means may in fact be sub- 
ordinate to subjective rather titan ob- 
jective decisions. 

Equally, it caii happen that quan- 


be calculated and. today uf course, 
al fantastic speed. 

But in the days of I land.. t.i It -m un- 
ship ami for several gcuei.it ions 
thereafter (he dcsignci could work 
almost by rule of llnimh. i dying on 
traditional methods and ni.iU-rialt 
and himself knowing pn-iiv well 
what his ciisionieis would like. 
Bruce Archer has u-vd the \%nr<l 
*' sculpture ” to describe lli.n kiml 
of design, for it was .ilnm-l within 
the designers own re. uli ; he was 
never far rcuiuv rd limn the h.-nch 
or workshop. fhv diil’i hum rlia 
sculptural to the iLvlniologit.il h»i 
taken place in our i*wn tf., v . nut ha« 
radically changed i Iu- de fig net's jole. 
As Dr Archer mivs: • Wavs have 
had to he fmi ml Iu incoipm.itc 
kni.iwledge of vigonuutu .. c. beinr- 

tics, marketing .uni 

science into design tliiul.iue V, >.»iih 
most lechnologv. ilti-K- li.r tn.cn a 
trend towards the i.l.’pn.in ,-f a 
systems ;ippr».icli a- »li .iin-.i i-i.m ,.n 
ai ic fact appm.i-.il" * mi hiuhc 
Method' fur Itruem > - | |1>|1 ,<( 

this point John < hi i- • ••pnei toms 
issu« a timely warning. In the inf ru- 
duciion to his recent compivhenshe 
work on design met hods, /)cw\vi 
Methods — Seeds of Hmtum t'mmes', 
he reminds his readers ili.n the differ- 
ence between rite skills meded f»n 
traditional and new method-- uj,,y 
escape the notice both of designs . s 
who become keen on methodology 
and of experts from other subject! 
who attempt to apply thcii know kdjW 
to design problems: 


joiinui me conns ai every level are ■■ i e V s hint -tii ' ai ? m some degree func- accepietf by the engineers. But that five aesthetic judgments each time tilalive evidence may be brushed Jhc “'Hus iuuiii.il unaw.ni> 

impaired. Meanwhile, the legal needs * s J * ■> n n.,™! 11 , 1 b* reached through iTtighl not "be the end of the story, they adorned tbeir engine* with aside bv the very men whom one “H.® the underl) rug ■skills »r oi)m 

of tiw bulk of the popiilalinn, who lav - J . .. u ft i e |J 1 , l I,a, - vsi V What isinvariably for the industrial designer, being classical columns and pilasters and would- expect to value it most highly, S fl oot ,[»!•« TinViwn??.* 

are peasants or urban workers, nro No short review «««■ not always recognized in understandably modest about his own other manifestation* of “engineers f or instance businessmen, as in the distinauish wh i.ilic v/)-/.VvirK. r * 

neglected while lawyers devote them- scope and quality of * » J‘ n 8 f °r industry is a deliberate lack of numerical expertise or of art”. ,»<• n t «h™. wnai , l,Ky 

selves to the lucrative service of their slll jy which covert approaches in propor- dimensional data, might turn to his As Misha Black has pointed out. 

own clients m an undivided profes- history of constitution*! P' l W| H vary from problem to neighbouring ergonomist for mea- ihe majority of engineering decisions, 

SIOfl - elnnae in Kenya. Wil^f k» k.hm n v , . sure men is relating to the driver’* other than those taken "at the 

Yet African habits of litigation " i« ft,, modesty nu VSr sorn . e dan 8 er in th « virion. bU freedom of movement in frontiers of knowledge”, are made 
continue. It is therefore not sur- to ^ dm fflS h Enable the cab, the seat and window heights, from emotional and .seemingly irra- 

who !»« *:4V ’™ n "! allv '. y>« , *Kd« ew The c rgono,«i,l. trying <o «l nonal prcml-cs. Indeed it ii ofleo 

Lfc!, p |, T‘ i r , , r «vcnlcd mQSl penetrating obs^, e may, in spite of many . drivers of a* many sizes as passible ,h e industrial designer rather than 

Jnbal elder* holding unofficial courts depths of their numh* r ,n5 !l!) cl . lve impatience into the space available, finds that, the engineer designer who may today 

in rural areas to settle disputes in patient reader trill d |5l| \ Ur , '• tipped too far in to apply his specialist numerical in- [he more rational and dispassio- 
accordance with indigenous custom, his attention -is Wd u® 1 * it niun\ ^ ntl l . Ci ? , ' 0n an d fhiis formation, further changes in pod- n;i |e, for the modem industrial 

Sometimes their decisions are frus- end. ■ fee anm.« n -! va, ' 10 J' V* 1 ® 1 a more lion of windows or shape of shell are designer— as distinct from the pre- 

‘ • b Kft ih r V ,8ht br, ng about, required. war sl> list— seeks economy of 

. - ' ' : r hgn^LS^th:,. mcr- The final solution will thus, not preferring subtraction to 

■ ' W cuf»i 1 c, y cnI tfou,d # ivc unexpectedly, be neither entirely jddiiirm. while the engineer is still 

fl • iihou.’h -.l 1 ' 0 n Viiys :,nd mcans numerical nor entirely intuitive, for lllore likely to fall for filigree and 

\AV Itl I TllinAd eru.,1;." « enci '» , ly assumed to be at each stage each^ 'cpnlr hut or will. f av0IJr recently fashionable shape , i 

111 VJ LilllWCl > oisc-d. are often found have performed intuitive specula- d orn:imcn u. U K a strange 


Sex in Guinea 


required. war stylist— seeks economy of 

The final solution will thus, not mCiins preferring subtraction to 
tincxneefcdlv. be neither entirely .n.liiinn. while the eneincer is still 


PIERRE HANRY : women and 

Brolisme africnin some degree^®!’^, 

L« Comportement sexuel ties adoles- t,on j^tli 

cents guiudens. The resea W ™ 

20Jpp. Paris : Payot. 1 8.80fr. Hrety 

— la ted 

Tho title of this book is misleading. okler sHiden^ ^. 
ft Is not about African orollcism at author 
all, but about the eroticism of the .edits toff y ^ ^ 
peoples of only one small part of turned^ 0 
Africa, Guinea. Pierre Hanrv has • there 

S ade an investigation of sexual proc* thosq whoay^en? 

;°s and altitudes among .Guinea . the 
adolescents; and he discusses suejb 'ablyiiconp^rrj:: 

ltlAmn> tm! 3 : III V S3 ' POv 
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S ade an investigation of sexual proc* thosq wh o 
;°s and altitudes among Guinea . the 
adolescents; and he discusses SUdb ably licond^^K^t^ 
theme* as circumcision nnd excision, : "Harttir 
jnasturbatibn, homosexuality " and kopw: 
heterosexuality, . He considers oneiu&V'ffi’HSl 

Variousmaladj wtn^ts j n tbe ^eXoal 

life of the people* of Guinea, largely: 
from a. psyphdanalytioail point of '.; puoaerjwjvWfli.iW 
: I 3 ' ? e ' 1 ^Pll ( a “zp« TheLhls;^ l?boifc ■ ent ^ 

•U in tended (o be oi-n^ctSqal ' ose • IP" 
guinea, esp^iafty 
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unexpectedly, be neither entirely jdjjfinn. while the engineer is still 
numerical nor entirely intuitive, for |llore |jj[ C | y l0 fall for filigree and 
at each stage each eonfrhulor writ. f aV 0Ur 'recently fashionable shapes 
have performed inliiilivc specula- . An ^j ornaments. U K a strange 

reversal of the roles, for at one lime 

I n was a- certainly (ho Industrial 
designer wbo was— and Is still, 
criticized in engincermg circles for 


® Two more new titles 

, I. Ht CONCEPT OF NATURE IN MARX Alfred Schmidt 

1 ilc first systematic study of Karl Marx’s position with 
j e 8 a rd to one of the most basic problems of philosophy, 
t " • • *3*25 

j dic ™orship and armed struggle In brazil 

Jooo Quortim 

nrT in0S ^ COm P c chensive acebimt nbw available, of the 
present dictatorship . in -Brazil, its background. ^ aiid the: 
; ( ■ l0rccs opposing it. ' J ; •. t 7 * . : riljiO 

*® order ftomangoodboojtshhp^’* , ; ’ •'< 


L| IUVUO-V ■■■ — ■ • ' 

being— the cosmetlctan. . 

Bat today no one should doubt that 
an iRcrcfKing degree of dumerpey « 
required by all designers and speci- 
ally by iho^c in the engineering field. 
Modern engineering products, juat. 
. as modern manageniept.caluor much 
higher levels of mathematical ability 
than a’ere demanded dven a decade 
ago and there K noi doubt that this 
trend will coritlnue, with the. com- 
. puter iricreaijuigly 1 . Relieving, . the 
designer of ,his iheinaticpl dopkey- 
world' And there is nq doubt either 

• (hntificreasi|igcredertce .willba^ven 

tfi the popular yle^t dewgnliu by,. 
: r.ombufer will SOlVfl. iil| problems, ft . 


case of the argument between ergev* from what can be proved 10 h c Lruc 
nomists and industrialists in the fur- while scientists, nidllienuiiciims an.J 
nilure industry. The argument was other experts may fail 10 realise lhsj 
about table heights. Anthropometries what they perceive js a well-defined 
presented, in the opinion of the ergo- problem can be invalidated by the new 
nomi&ts, irrefutable evidence that 28- S'tuations that are cousi.inily tak-ing 
inch high tables are more comfort- ‘ " the m,nJ s CVe of a skilled 

able, less tiring, more efficiently used aes 8ner ‘ 

aod generally more beneficial than The world Is full of such mis- 
file commonly standard 30-inch high understandings or oppositions bui h* 
ones. The manufacturers, however, 
could not be convinced. In iheir judg- 

ment there would be no profit in ■ ■ — ■ — — ■■ - 

changing (he standard. Tlie key word 

there, of course, is " judgment ", just TTflT 

as it is in weighing formal versus IMc 

HUMAN WORLD 

that design work demands that one j 

should identify all one’s objectives a r;i mrterly review of rnvlidi l. tires 
before starting. The next step is to 

decide which, objectives are essential, a Mnl .i na . 

which Important, which desirable ™°- A r I 

and so on - For mimerftii. tndWidiiat.' *M? r pronokihcMltent by -f-. N. i r,nh. 


THE 


and so on.- For numerate Individuals rt1 . . . 

it may (hen seem but a short step 0 ¥ l , , tc *{ °o ea . r ^I, c 1 ™ 
to give such vAluc s' numbers on a ; , llw ,,f 

sealed THe efgonomists in : lbe. table Nebuchadnezzar . Rahrrt \f,m hont 
height argument Would probably , Art- Speech and \Vnrd>wnni> ’ ; r . D. 

hqve rated low tables high on their Most, Churcli PmitiiN l^ici.iy ” ; Anne 
scale. The nianufucturcLs looking '' Samson," The Concept ol Autli.irvWji •** 
al stocks and customer hnbft* and : poems by Geoffrey Vr/rTMW .tnd 20 :: 
a Isp a r the . tooling costs InVol ved; in pages ivf reviews incl udi rig a. mru-y of 
the changjo would clearly have put a the Yeats industry waited "Cinigliinji in ■ 
lower value on ihe anijhrpppmetriCa] ink 
findingi-^but both sides would have ' • - - 

(Mn JN*,: rn booksellor or W- 


seated The ergonomists in ;lbe. table 
heigh t n rgume n t Would probably , 
hqve rated low tables high do their 


nndmgs-^bitt both sides, woulq havo • - - 

been making value judgment Hhd.; 0rdtr from i nv hllD . 

heir- Wimentj, -m- anB <i 


\ .... 
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LoatUHE AND CRITICISM 


technology proyre^c-i. ns Capital in- 
vc-liucni in sophist jutted mann- 
factiiring plant becomes increasingly 
expensive, as more and more 
national eggs are put into fewer and 
Fewer industrial baskets, with cadi 
basket con la living fewer and fewer 
units, the luis-of-war or balancing- 
act between quantitative analysis and 
itiNiriinn become* increasingly criti- 
cal 

Iri the motor-car industry, for 
instance, no one could For u moment 
doubt the wisdom of the decision of 
the c\-l : urd financial managers, who 
bad been called in to overhaul British 
l eyland. when they instituted a strict 
system of cost analysis and control. 
Jn modern technological industry 
the i e imisi be constant interplay be- 
tween engineering and costing, even 


alive, industrial innovulion. It has 
been feared in other sectors of the 
engineering industries that where cost 
efficiency calculations and the pur- 
suit of instant profits reign supreme, 
companies- -and indeed nations— 
may wake up one morning to find 
that they have inadvertently eaten 
their .seed corn, for when all is said 
and done there is no substitute for 
imagination. Calculations however 
efficient ami analytical cannot re- 
place the creative leap upon which 
the next generation of calculations 
will be based. 

Even the most forceful advocates 
of design methodologies and quanti- 
tative analysis frankly recognize that 
the real crux in designing is the jump 
from pondering the question and the 
data to finding a solution. This leap 


perhaps to the extent envisaged at . will, if the designer is the artist he 


British l eyland, which, according to 
one report, has led Sir Alee Issigonis, 
the individual genius who created the 
Mini, to remark: “ Pcrhnps the era 
of Ihc car designer as such is at an 
end." 

One is left wondering, though, to 
what extent management by precise 
numerical control will in the long 
run eudungLT (he very thing it should 
above ull else protect, namely imagin- 


shuuld be, have an aesthetic com- 
ponent even in the most functional 
of situations, ns witnessed by the 
famous remark of the late Sir 
Geoffrey de Havillnnd that however 
convincing the figures, however satis- 
factory the wind tunnel tests, how- 
ever careful the calculations, he 
could have no confidence in a new 
neroplnnc "unless it looked right". 
The late Oscar Faber, speaking once 


to the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
put the same point in another way 
when he exposed the fallacy that if 
n structure is honestly designed to 
satisfy all its scientific or engineer- 
ing requirements it will inevitably be 
beautiful. " 1 wish it were true ", 
he said, . . unfortunately all that 
one can sny about it is that such n 
structure may by chance be beauti- 
ful, but it will only be by chance.” 

The same fortuitousness is n fact 
of life in all designing, for, ns Mishn 
Black, the most experienced of con- 
sultant industrial designers, has said: 
"All innovatory design contains an 
element of unmeasurable uncer- 
tainty"— a truism perhaps, but one 
that companies and governments 
would do well to recognize in a highly 
competitive w'orld. Unless a company 
or country will invest in imagination 
it will for certain slip behind in the 
race for survival. To concentrate 
only on the currently attainable, to 
be guided only by quantitative discip- 
lines is to allow others to set the puce, 
for it will be they who will decide 
that most Important of questions, 
namely, what to design. 

Deciding how to design, given all 


the facts available, is relatively 
simple in comparison with deciding 
what to design. And yet the “ what " 
is ns circumscribed by commercial, 
cost-accounting considerations ns 
the "how", even where the latter 
might be comparatively simple. It 
would for instance be a fairly minor 
technical problem, given appropriate 
costings, to eliminate the bunging of 
four doors every time the family 
decants from its family saloon. To 
decide to produce family curs only 
with silently .shutting doors would 
on the other hand be n major de- 
cision for any mass producer. How- 
ever convincing the social arguments 
for unbroken nights in our dormi 
lory suburbs, the commercial argu- 
ment for spending money on silent 
doors would be negligible (for who 
would pay more for his own enr in 
order to ensure his neighbour's 
sleep ?) unless, by some miracle of 
cooperative conscience or some Act 
of Parliament, the whole motor-car 
industry were to conform. And yet 
market research or opinion-testing 
would probably conclusively prove 
Dhat the majority of people would 
give high marks to silent doors. 

In this case, as in many others 
with environmental implications, the 
decision will not be taken on com- 


mercial grounds but talA 
!>“* “ '»ii «iu .EY*^ 


hi»hef category thi.T 

design kind. Wfauofcij 

5?* ."^nation andil£ 


a-lso nerve, since marfa’ 
useful tool as it is. h* 
be very helpful. It 
with new Ideas, CoS 
what they know. c2 

t 1 ?? 1 ? i in consun 't f K, 

Tabulated consumer «<fev 
seldom much more than ill, 
guides to the status m. l 
unwittingly companies ntf 
fully follow consumer ^ 
however well dressed 
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*1 a the words of Coleridge himself ? 

, . . ..re .EJUnvt • fflltf IVi'll'ni'.w-^nriil.’iiiw » >■ ■ , ■ . . .... 


KOAKf.S (Editor) : 
tbdge on Slinkespcnre 


Rortlfedge and Regan Paul. 


tor a few scrappy newspaper 
die only record we have of 
181 M2 lectures on 
are is that for which John 
’oilier was responsible. Col- 
i that lime a man of twenty- 
VkA An ardent admirer of 


Next week : 
Medicine. 


false pretence*— pretences which, in 
his case, turned hugely upon the fic- 
tion thai lie hud unearthed a Shake- 
speare folio with numerous emenda- 
tions in it by one whom he called 
“the old corrector", but who was 
later proved to be none other than 
Collier himself. Already the later 
pari of his Coleridge book was taken 
up by a lengthy account of these 
bogus emendations, and it had as 
well a highly cantankerous preface 
in which he lustily defended himself 
against the aspersions which were 
even then being cast upon him. In 


•■unwiwi wen areuM « kW ■ 

often find 'themselves Id i hV L, ^ > and ’ li, . l,u B h f h, J 
carious position 'than wa< l 1 in P cr f cct> he took 

judgments mav aomur ft Bind notes or seven of the iif- fact, the trouble with Collier is that, 
than informed lh:it com P r,sct i lhc as one authority has summed it up: 

other words U U ^ A *» " 0| un,il some Corty - No **«"«"» °f his can be 

most 'numerical ’tad started Ip climb, that no manuscript he lias handled' with- 


technique o°r f :<l l,f thcse in his book J 

for encourarina Shakespeare and 
S3* S'rfc (ISM: and these, since they 

hi.., „ hp . a JS. srunc two-thirds of the pared this edit-ion of the previously 

niimisrndi. body of Coleridge’s Shake- unprinted longhand transcripts of 

numerate or bolli. iWbft, pr „ nounC( .„, c „, s milt | c CoMier- stontand n„i« « hiJh 


out careful examination, but he did 
much useful work.” 

Lt is against a background of tins 
kind that Profc\>or f-oakts has pro- 


The dependence of emergent nations 


GRAHAM JONES : 

The Role of Science und Technology 
in Developing Countries 
174pp. Oxford University Press for 
International Council of Scientific 
Unions. HI .75. (Paperback. 90pk 

The Hide of .Science and Technology 
hi Dci ehpfny ( \ ninnies discusses u 
most i input tun t and neglected subject 
in the discussion of development of 
the poorer countries. In some ways, 
in fact, the subject is oven more 
import an l than Graham Jones indi- 
cates. He is certainly -right in 
emphasizing that the development of 
a .scientific and technological 
capacity is only one element in 
economic growth, and that at Is use- 
less without rlie other connecting 
links which lead from pure und 
applied research to innovation to 
design to market research to Invest- 
ment, and ultimately to market 
development. He is also right In 
drawing attention to the fact that 
the growth of science and technology 
largely depends on the effect on the 
economy of public and private enter- 
prise. 

All these things are true enough. 
Bui if science and technology depend 
on innovation, investment, market- 
ing! all the rest, the converse is 


tries is the reverse, and the least they 
require i-s enough indigenous cap- 
city to be selective about the itch 
man’s technology, to be able to 
understand it. to know where to find 
it, to negotiate on equal terms with 
those who already have this tech- 
nology, sind above all to adapt it to 
their own needs. In the last resort 
even that is not a full .substitute for 
truly indigenous capacity. 

Perhaps one reason why Mr tones 
and Lord Biuc-kett (in Itis introduc- 
tion) understate the importance of 
the .subject is that they appear to be 
concerned with the "economic 
growth " of the poorer countries, 
White the rest! problem is so often 
the desperate need for employment 
and more equal income distribution 
u» alleviate poverty. The richer 
countries.’ monopoly of science and 
technology, and the absence of an 
indigenous science and technology- 
in the .poorer countries, are funda- 
mental factors In explaining why 
economic growth is not generally 
accompanied by n corresponding 
increase in productive employment 
and by a reasonably wide sharing of 
its benefits. It is only towards the 
end of liis book that Mr Jones turns 
to these questions. 


The present concern about pollu- 
tion and the environment is u subject 
to wihioh the author could woH (have 
given more attention (only ten lines 
are devoted to fishing und the re- 
sources of the sea!). New oppor- 
tunities will be opened up ti» develop- 
ing countries .so far us industry is 
■Shifted from polluted areas into 
better environments. Many of the 
polluting agonls arc the very synthe- 
tic materials which science and teoh- 
imlogy in tkae 4 ici»cr countries have 
Mtbsli luted for the natural primary 
products of the poorer countries, to 
their disadvantage (and, «s we now* 
sec, to that of the world). Perhaps 
we shall oiow see « swing back to 
natural (product*, for instance to 
soap instead of simple- , deterge tils, 


but here again the opportunities may 
become new threats to ilhis poorer 
countries: it may well be that they 
will have to pay, in the prices of 
imported manufactured goods, for 
the increasing cost of aiui-pollution 
technologies which they do not really 
require. 

One can quarrel with Mr Jones un 
a number of peripheral points. T he 
unqualified reference l<> a shortage 
of engineers would not apply to 
India, which is after all a large part 
of the underdeveloped world. The 
author seems less happy handling 
statistical and numerical points and 
illustrations than in his actual argu- 
ment, but in general his book 
maintains « high standard of 
:wvMi;K>y and reliability Its origin 


r „ Jk turn), have ever since been 
L. G. UMfd js of the highest invport- 


tlontnv.iteiy, however, as read- 
& the H.S Mill know (sec "The 
in and Repentance of John 
* (.oilier " hy S. Schoenbauni, 
i28. I%h. Collier's reputation 
, pt. nor was it even in 1856, a 


now 

repose in ihc Folger Shakespeare 
Library, and likewise of lii.s relevant 
diary entries, many of which were 
printed in die preface of the 1856 
volume. It is, therefore, scarcely to 
bo wondered that Professor Fouhes'n 
general attitude towards Collier is 
one which may lie summarized by 

was T si Ltd v snonsor MWC 17 " his pained admission that ‘so much 

VS « 01k - Hc ,n ' ho «- IS niiSrepresonlctl or confused by 

lYni ..ni ! i -E 1 ' ^haaidmary people who Collier that it is rather surprising to 

STM lSiwS-p , hcir " lcbri,y by find ,ba " hi ' '" c *#*' 

it is for this reason than’! 
loo diplomatic, avoid#: 
criticisms and taking fief 
1'ra.mework too much forr 
Hut this may actually ri. 
value fur the reader 
mainly information. b.d:x 
cussiun of the wide ir 
problems involved, and i: 


that he had destroyed ail hut two of 
ms shorthand books after transcrib- 
ing them] may be true". 

At ilvis point it may he well to 
pause fora tnomem anil try to estab- 
lish just vvhaj it was that Collier 
did in 1811 and aho m 1856. In 
1811 lie was a raw youth, an in- 
expert shorthand-writer, and he was 
trying to lake down verbatim the 
gist of a speaker who must at all 
times have been except ionally dif.f-i- 
cull to tollow. Such of h i» short- 
hand notes as remain make this 
point very clear, and there can he 
no doubt at all that in his fir.st 
transcript (which is in the third per- 
son) lie dressed up the hare hone* of 
Itis notes as well as he could by the 
light of ivliat he con hi remember 
and of what he hail heard Coleridge 
•My on other occasions. When in 
1856 he turned again to these tran- 
scripts he decided (one may think 
justifiably) to convert them from the 
third to the first person and also 
to dress them up a liule more by 
the light td wlut he had since learnt, 
generally, uf life and Jewers. 

I he lin.il result, as most people will 
agree, is a series of critical observa- 
tions that read smoothly and are 
readily comprehensible, even though 
they may lack something of " the 
vivid and peculiar phraseology" 
characteristic of C oleridge. More- 
over, us it happens, Professor Foakcs 
has been able to give its parallel ver- 
sions of some passages in I ecliire 9 


which tin much to i)los»r..te Ihc 
whole prnccss.it work. Here, then, 
is Ihc development of a single sen- 
tence, as it appcins in the shorthand 
notes, in tire transcript, and m the 
printed version: 

Consider a grand group of Niobc or 
an old heroic subject. Suppose die old 
Nurse were in [nub iced that would be 
disgusting. 

In a grand croup „f Ni»hc. or any 
other ancient heroic subject, how dis- 
gusting it would appear were an old 
nurse introduced. 

Ip a grand group of Niobe, or in any 
other Ancient heroic subject, how \lis 
gusling even 'll Wot ltd appear, if ,m obi 
nuise wete introduced. 

Yet for all litis. Professor I'o.ikcs 
makes considerable commotion with 
regard in Ihc dill ere necs between itis 
transcript and the 185* text, and 
charges Collier with introducing 
many unjustified i.heiaii.iiK and 
additions into his own manuscript. 
It is litre, fur instance, that ( oilier 
does change "the sow in her sty*’ 
to "the hog in the mire " ami that he 
does make countless oilier smalt 
adjust me it is of tlut sort in the 
interests of euphony or clarity; hue 
not all Professor f u:ike>\ ingenuity 
can establish a strong ease for really 
wanton interpolations. One of his 
major points relates to the character 
of Ariel in /lie Tempexi, of whom 
ihc transcript says dial Shakespeare 
"divests him of ill iimi.iI character. 


not positively but negatively. In air 
hc Jixc.s, from ait he derives lux 
being". In his printed text Collie t 
alters " moral " to " mortal Wlu 
shall say lie is not merely correcting 
his own earlier error 7 Non-niona) 
characters equally with non-moral 
ones may, one .surmises, he described 
after [his fashion. 

To sum lip, I bough it is cxceHen* 
that Prolessor F nukes should have 
published this alternative version o> 
lhc 1811 1-12 lectures (und particular Ij 
of the diary-entries which ilo coin air 
sonic new material), it is greatly tv 
be hoped that Collier's proseibiallj 
had name may not lead to the super- 
session of his carefully considered 
version hy this rnuuhcr product that 
i.s also his, in the fond hope that (he 
hitler i> '* more authoritative There 
is, we believe, not the slightest doubt 
that Collier did Itis job in 185b ax 
well and as honestly as lie could and 
had no thought in his mind but to 
render as faithfully as possible the. 
great experience in which lie had p.ti- 
licipaled so many > cars before. 

Professor I'oakcs's notes and gen- 
eral editing arc full, illuminating and 
accuiatc. though he is not wholly 
correct in Itis suggestion that the 
quatrain about the 1 bad call" of 
Lonsdale, beginning " A very old 
proverb ". is not to Iv lomul in FI. It. 
Coleridge's edition of the /Vmwih. It 
is there all r|g4it. luu it .tails " An 
excellent adage"; it nude its liisf 
appearance in the Jsny f ,i, ml. 


[preme exponent of the art of war 


survey nt the relevant SW;‘.h 
Junes' writes fur non-v: *% Press, £3.75, 


AM DA VENA NT : 

it 

by IXniil F. Ulndi&h. 
Clarendon Press : Oxford 


well as scientists, and M‘>- 


'vilh the w cl l-cdahli shed n •util ion 
of romance, 

In the iniroduefion to his excel lent 
edition of the poem. Mr Ol.idisti 
maintains that "the real substance 
of Gondihrt is the popular notions 
of sev'cmeemh-ccntury I jtgl.md ", 


to draw on his own eg |VNallcr and Cowley, in writing and he notes how "the poem hris cmisideicl at at 
economist and f ' ’ commendatory poems on the tics with what lotuon and Drjdco >» look like ml 

King t.vpericntc in n 1 -^ ■■Imu books of (Jondibert, praise called ’terms of art’'’, with , philo- the best clumsy 
poorer countries, turn, much us Carew praised sophieal. alchemical, nautical, and power-struggle. :i 
k. 'or exiling 

Conveniences and cathedrals 


of t )« vc n.i in’s critics as "a 

Dmitken- street- Debate ”, which in a 
s' rude, exaggerated way serves to 
make a point that Da vena n( himscll 
"cents haft to recognize. I In heroic 
mibals of epic protagunisis, it 
It i.iiioiiidlv. .lie Op! 
.'ted hr j M is, of at 
moves in a sordid 
power-struggle, and these realities of 
force and powvr keep breaking in 


ALAN JENKINS t 
On Site : 1921-71 
226pp. Heinemnnn. £2.75. 

This Is a chatty, readable account, 
full of names am! anecdotes, of the 


pretty violent effect on the com- 
munity. he has laid -much emphasis 
on public relations. It was he who 
started the provision of public obser- 
vation platforms ' 
at work and 
notices on ditil 


. praised 

t ■: 0 gods and god- other ** scientific " references. It is 

► twm his new-xtylc epic poem, also seventeenth -cornu ry in its writ 

.uwi.y, opinion, Davenant and rhetoric, though it already re- 

"l'c some worthy Knight’ fleets, as befits an author who 

."iih sacred Arms /Dost drive makes Itis hero fall in love while 

vironinent ‘‘will be thence, and end the convalescing in a Baconian House 
in the -minds nf civil • ,nJ Waller praised him o£ Nature, the distrust of both 

developers Mr Tailor Lff in S. ma n his theme rather crlnqucnce and strong lines which ( \| rrody : 

nf *‘ thi* need to rented) 1^4®^ ris. In saying this they characterized the increasingly sccpti- .. . .. , .... . 

1,10 - — m er c |y celt oi no cal and empirical emphasis of the The Enyllsh Mtinmitrs and I heir 

Restoration rather titan the Jaco- “ lrt > 8 
bean part of the century, in religion, 201 pp 
too, k is a forward-looking poem, £3. 
based on the triple foundation of 


upon the poem to i.li v - \ciy 
ing detriment it-, horuiev 

1 lie liver nl Diivciumt'. t'jnw. s.q% 
Mr (ilsidisb. " li:i-» mu ilmnigli 

imiIkt sandy sail", the mitiieiwlly 
"It tends" win* wrute " r ,•» min 
I .’IU) . . lit He He pi limed null the 
Set. tnd l.din.m . ihuiiHhen" 
began '* a tradition which is faith- 
fully carried on today by mod 
graduate students in literature and 


by many -v)n*lai> Hu itnplic.it ion 
di.it I besv .uv al o i lie p.H-ni's *inlv 
present'll. iv iv ider-. will not l'<. dis 
puled and it- iv a pjwn'aiKf in diis 
li.uiil-.i'iiic edit tun i- nut hkctv to 

a\M gtc.nlx U» thcii .•mnpanv. lor 

n.iwnaitl is. a. Ills " 1 1 k.ihF ' 
him, "a il.tmn'il him pul Fuel ' Hut 
Ire v\ .is. a nut allugillu-r lunmcicsiing 
nun, und ns a record of In's mirni 
Gomlibcrt deserves its fit .ludieine 
th-ougli few. 


Men’s dramatic ceremonies 


a Vision of (public ob.xer- of “ tire need to remco) saying dtris (■ 

rms to ivalvli the men in so many of our urban merely cclic 

who put up apologetic m> longer well-adapted to--P ° hK * Answer 

[iiicull sites expressing lions of modem life, ow |l P 4 i 1 ace sj>eaks sec 


have “ but scratched flu t* 


echoing 
to 
scorn- 


R out ledge and Kogan Paul. 



increase in production, the role of 
science and technology is seen in a 
now light. This could haVe been 
pointed phi more (forcefully. 

Development planners and eco- 
nomists are beginning to see more 
dearly that -technological depend- 
ence is pei haps the principal reason 
w$iy development is such an uphi'lit 
oiru-gde. Fur a 'lung time it was 
thought that if a developing coun- 
try escaped chi nugh 'import-substitu- 
ting 'indiivlriavizaCloi) front primary 
coinmodi lies into maimiactured 


noiogy), far from assisting the devel 
opnient of poorer countries, has in 
fact often made it more difficult. The 
tremendous potential of science and 
technology is still there for the 
poorer countries, but its actual im- 
pact just falls short of the potential, 
and may even be retrogressive rather 
than beneficial In its cfFect. 

Lord Blackett puts these things in 


houses In Blackpool which he sold 
for £2,000. From there Mr Tnylor 
went on to bousing estates in vari- 
ous parts of the country, and in the 
United Stnles. 

In a surprisingly short time, his 
company extended its activities to 
great civil engineering and develop- 
ment projects in nil purls of the 


Action stations 


which are h easSy d fanned ‘be rest are lost 
nj{ “ J re. Davenant is especially sensitive to 


The most familiar theme in English 
folk-plays is that of death and resur- 
rection : one of the actors falls down, 
ither slain in combat or executed 
by his companions, when in conics a 
doctor who. after some preliminary 
hocus-oocus. brinas him to life aaain. 


The Railway Clcuring House Hand- 
book of Railway Stations 1904 
600pp. Newton Abbot: David and 
Charles Reprints. £6.30. 


Lord Hi acKett puls these things in world, sometimes in later years as This stout volume ninntne to 600 

n± Skrsa 'c o oS;...r 5 t s e $$$ 


pages deserve wide reading. One 
would nut go quite as fur na ho 


and workaday ? WdUjjfJ 
the .period charrti of dj 
shaw which David aw 
printed a My ytowjf 
have other qualitie*. , 
authority; one fl° w 
doubt its. aodurecy. AJJJ| 



to a task which involves the glortf] 


their origins, per fun nance and in- 
fluence. As a re mi It he hut, rightly, 
come to the conclusion that “ trying 
to deni with :t btudy of ilie mu turners ’ 
play is like trying to -son out hun- 
dreds of different sets of finger- 
prints and his own objective is 
clearly to present u general survey 
as methodically as possible. Thus 
at the 9(anl hc seeks to define his 
terms. “ Ritual ’* is differentiated 
from “drama" because the former 
is an action undertaken, without 
thought of any spectators, for the 
magical purpose nf promoting 
fertility and summoning back the 
curly surhmer. 

the word “ mummer *’ is 
imprecise and misleading ”, 
Professor Brody refers to the plays 


lcri?.cd us pure action" (with a 
rather obscure gluts declaring that 
’* by pure action we meant, simply, 
man doing"); at (he next, that in 
liic service of ritualistic magic 
"words cun be used as effective 
loOls in precisely the way movement 
can” ami that ritualistic action 
itself is ” not necessarily interpreta- 
tive as it is in drama ”. The book 
has been well planned, but some- 
times the building of (he structure is 
shaky. 

Fn tils preface Professor Brody 
expresses the hope that his "study 
will prove helpful and suggestive, - 
not only to the student o-f folklore 
bu! of drama as well ". His own 
dramatic faith is shown both by 
the passage lie quutcs in his preface 
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„ wntatned essentially sums up this contradiction, as it MDs. then at least PhDs), with many .Wooding Ceremony. ife then arc told that, because we must ” re- 
tin. ,IVillry and love concerns him. in orw of Davenam's ., agC r axsUtams,. have hurried for- 'elects a fow reprc>ertta live icxts for discover lire true : relutionship .bc- 
| Cnni ^’ c i“i° ns pro- more neatly effective quatrains : ward to try to revitalize this drama analysis and elucidation. ■ tw-ecn riiujil and drani;i ”, the prejicni 

_ I a story which, r iIuub WnH nmt)< mV alrtrv ,tf (lie folk. Tlilu K' nil i»vi> km is u a particularly opportune time in 


pnnied tbj- the creation of tin Ind-ige 
nous srieniific ttml tecihncVlogictil 
capacity, they mayfloerety .substitute 
one fonn of dependence for nnothcr. 

Tt iR no suiHwer to sny that the 
technology is available in the richer _ 

Countries* That technology has been Tills and other problems where new 
developed not only by : the richer .knowledge, is needed, and might be 


spreads with irrigntion, the building QhimaTrid Nigeria, R^nMon" Uni" whose flnni ° CVer P“ssed the'fiffof 
of dsuns. etc. mid is it dcbtirtallng . buMnw in nirnort In Hi gorier but these are omnurrlbered 
rather than a killing disease. Yet hM ln lSbS o SsKow sSck b * h , ost of industrial skiings, 
verylitlle is known ;tEo,u the ecology ; exchange, the £k kXrtfTby fte ff fds j l « d s P l '«. either unseen by 
of the snatUhtch carries lliediseasc, Tower development on Lt^ddn-s . th ®, ordinary traveller or seen ‘-fleet- ■ 
about possible antidotes, and so on. dookland.ami many others l^y from ^carriage vyindow, benr. 
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Mr Taylor now controls more than - 


or Ihlrqctabio Ore Co. 
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shipbuilding^: 
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:one can nr J: '! or , y I curso those Wars that make my glory, of the folk, 

i umi.- the whole last ; ^ , Unro , 

*5*- l -f. >f* '.FW »«** (lie 'Titsivii Widow, curse. 

*'* traai-oomre me moto ; • . S™*?, „ 


to 


low V1, and ThtWnftfs That I might surreiton 
•t rc^K ly ,k R.l.vwwnt And the narrator- s 
W« vows tnn- (who may ' v» 
love u °u. B ‘ rlha CromweWs men); . 

•UVC, Which wnnl/t • >■ 




a^nret, but' uliti) /w ihe .richer bwn.^«ir!Bcd in »• A quid- elanco revoais (lie routf. 

Iqcatipirt and ■ * 

id«- . in if ; personal leader^hipadd empbfiSa'on W 1 
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confident aiSortioa, 1 
wiaired on a; 
;.qnd language " 
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aniiplc power to form capital, ampJe 
managerial and technical skills and a 
ih?Iu live- lack of analtpoyror... 
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UMlTgP STATES 


The goddess of the flood-waters 


ood loser 


It. I.. HTIT : 

fsi*. In l lie (irnfeo-U (mum World 
.l.Wipp. I liiiiues and Hudson. £3.75. 

'Che ( irccn- Roman world and the 
< '|iri.Nli;iii civilization that succeeded 
it owe much in (lie ancient religions 
»f I g>ipt and (lie Near East. Arte* 
mis. ( yhelc. C uelcstis and Isis, were 
all Romanized names for g real Medi- 
. terra nei in goddesses worshipped 

/ 1 (.mi remote ;tntic|Liily. A detailed 
study (it their culls and Influence, 
particularly n.\ a pari of tbc back- 
ground U> popular Christianity, pro- 
vides a challenge to the historian. 
Dr. Witt in presenting the first full- 
scale account for many years of the 
cull of Isis in the Koinnn Empire .has 
performed ;» valuable task. This is 
In iiiiiiiy ways a pioneering book by 
an atiilmr who knows how to use 
arc hn co l»g jcul us well as literary 
evidence, ft is im import ant contri- 
bution to an under. stand lug of the 
religious altitude,* of ordinary men 
end women who l,vcd under the rule 
of (he Caesars. 

How did Kis win the power that 
brought (u her cult (he devotion of 
cotnil less numbers in tho major 
Circco-Koinuii cities in the first three 
oen h« ics An ? The story starts 


with the Nile. Isis. Mislicss oMlie 
two kingdoms of Egypt, presides 
over the annual miracle of (he flood- 
ing of the Nile, symbol i/ini’ for the 
cultivators the triumph of life over 
death, and above all (he female cm- 


No. 1380 (lie cult- names even for 
pktccs in Egypt arc Greek. She was 
the supreme goddess, alike queen of 
heaven and compassionate mother. 
By her magic she was able to control 
the working of blind fate which 


that these devotions exercised a 
greater influence than is usually 
recognized. Nearly every chapter 
ends with a pointer towards analo- 
gies between Isaic beliefs and atti- 
tudes and those of popular 


■Sty** Mediterranean, 
whether Catholic or 


ViD TOMPKINS* 

Arthur H. Vandenbergi 


bod mien l of nature's awakening. For othorwise determined every aspect of Christianity. Sometimes, one may 

i nnrv i . ‘f. ..I f*? ■ a I L.ISuI.I.iaIL Jn2l« a ISTa nnd diiclinii fnnl I a/« anu/sU It. mii/ift tiiil /if 


4,000 years she personified Egypt, 
and every Pharaoh was the incarna- 
tion of her sun Horns. Long before 
the Ptolemies made Egypt pari of 
the Hellenistic world her influence 
had spread beyond the Nile delta. 
The Otrian inscriptions found by 
Walter Emery in the Iscuin nt North 
Snqqarn reflect this early expansion. 
With the founding of Alexandria, 
however, her cull begun to spread 
rapidly throughout the Hellenistic 
world. Isis and her purely Alexan- 
drian associate Sera pis were to be 
found in nearly every large centre 
in the Mediterranean. Pilgrims 
journeyed down the Nile to her 
temple at Pliiluu with (he zeal of 
Edwardian tourists seeking the Old 
CtUnruol hotel at Aswan. A shrine 
on the sacred island was opened by 
Augustus himself. 

Isis worship became deeply rooted 
in Greece, Italy and Rome itscliC. By 
the early second century ad she 
had shed most or her Egyptian trap- 
pings. In the long invocation to her 
preserved on Oxyrhynchus Papyri is 


the individual’s daily fife and destiny. 
The Olympic gods were cold, capri- 
cious and ill-behoved. Isis enabled 
her converts, like Lucius in Apulciuss 
Golden Ass, to see themselves as they 
were, to visit the bounds of death, lo 
pass through all the elements and 
return unscathed, to behold the rad- 
iant sun at midnight. Her claims 
were universal. No barrier of caste 
or race stood in the believer’s way to 
salvation. 

All this the author conveys with 
vigour and conviction. Indeed he is 
most at home in vivid reconstruc- 
tions of scenes connected wifflj the life 
and beliefs of her servants. The 
priests of lilic Iscnm at Pompeii sit- 
ting down to their mid-day ancaJ of 
eggs and nuls before being over- 
whelmed by the eruption of Vesu- 
vius. and the service there, with its 
choir and Mack-cnssooked and sur- 
pliced clerics, arc brilliantly port- 
rayed. 

How far can Isis and her cult be 
numbered nmong the forerunners of 
Christianity ? I lie author believes 


fed, too inucb is made out of coin- 
cidences. Tarsus certainly hud its 
Iscnm. but it is not easy to And traces 
of Isaic vocabulary in Paul nor in the 
ideas of his helpers and converts. 
Did Hellenistic Judaism and (sis 
ever influence (he same individuals ? 
It would be useful to know. Wlmt 
can bo said, however, is that the great 
goddesses of the Mediterranean 
retained their power over the people 
long after Christianity became the 
official religion of the Empire. In 
Carthage Augustine complains bit- 
terly of Cacle-slh’s continued sway. 
In Alexandria oven Cyril was 
unable to destroy the influence of 
“a dark Egyptian devil assuming 
female form which was l he spirit 
of the goddess nt the temple of fsls 
Medico nl Menouthis. She was still 
in evidence in Scvorus of Antioch's 
student days there nearly a century 
later. 

Take-over in these circumstances, 
as the author rightly claims, did not 
involve a complete break with the 
past. To an astonishing extent the 
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Saqq&ra would not 
prised to see familiar pij. 3 


portions of the bo* 

the Si 

lie c-hutches by grateful dy, 
the blowings of the 
received as a rewards 
nsonphons in her C 
liovo prepared her aa 
similar benefits for radiir, 
holy figures of the new fc »; 
Madonna and Child, tt*£ 
manned off evil spirits, aiji 
robed priests would 


the first volume of what 
to be an interesting and ini- 
work. It is a kind of “ Edu- 
"of Arthur Vandcnberg ", and 
'bas' little of the grace and 
ly of Henry Adams’s famous 
\; a . it is nevertheless an im- 
t document pour servir for the 
of the modern Republican 


Christianity comes down to earth The cultic fringe 


the Father. Its the end of the second 
century a-lic Church lutd emerged 
from <l'he shadows of J mla-ism and 
sectarian strife as a formidable reli- 
gion with universalis i claims. 

Tins third century set the .scene 
for the decisive conflict between the 
Church and paganism, inevitably, 
the division of Clirislianilv into its 
Greek and Latin halves and the de- 
velopment of distinctive interpreta- 
tions of the faith in cadi of the four 
major cities of the empire requires 
a sort of Cook’s tour of the Chris- 
tian centres. Even so. greater stress 
could perhaps have been laid on the 
continuity of the conflicting secniul- 
cenlury traditions. The Great Church 
docs not emerge completely victori- 
ous in the field of ideas. The reli- 
gion of the Spirit predominated in 
Carthage, and the Guos tic tradition 
was incorporated in the theology of 
Clement and Origcn : the legalism of 
Jewish 1 -Christianity unde day some 
of the attitudes of the Roman see. 

Regarding the successive conflicts 
with the state the author is cautious 
Ooe of the results of die awakened 
interest of Ancient historians in early 
Christianity has been a ruthless 
critique of Eusebius of Caesarea. 
Though it can be demonstrated that 
that historian was inaccurate in many 
details it h unwise to reject his evi- 
dence concerning the general drift of 
the conflict between Church and em- 
pire fn tlie century leading up to 
Constantine. If one does, one is left 
with n scries of inconsequential inci- 
dents with no overall pattern. 

The author is inclined to under- 
rate the part played by the ever-in- 
creasing strength of Christ iuiiltv in 


the rise and fall of successive 
emperors in die first half of Ihe third 
century. He is not happy with 
Eusebius's account but is unable to 
impose an alternative pattern of his 
own. Though he is aware of "the 
social triumph of the nncicnt 
Church ’’ which preceded Constan- 
tine’s conversion, his eye Is too 
steadily fixed on its triumph among, 
the lettered classes in the towns to 
notice more than in passing the up- 
surge of Bible-inspired and apoca- 
lyptic Christianity in the country- 
side. Antony and rite Donatisi 
movements remain names rntlicr 
than vital phenomena. Ultimately, 
and a little disappointingly, the 
triumph of the Christian God is 
ascribed more to the weariness cf 
his opponents than to bis Dower to 
arouse a real movement of defiance 
of authority in the Egyptian and 
North African countrysides, each 
vital to the provisioning of the 
great cities of the empire. 

These, however, are modifications 
in the author's interpretation of 
events. They do not detract from 
the value of the work itself. There 
arc no aspects of Christian develop- 
ment. its mission and expansion, 
its liturgy, organization, its creeds 
and it® eschatology that the author 
leaves untouched and where his 
mastery is not apparent. The result 
is a landmark in the study of the 
history of the Ohristian Church in 
its relation with the Ancient World, 
and a vital contribution towards 
understanding how 
Christianity became 
Europe. 


BRYAN WILSON : 

Religious Sects 

256pp. Wcidcnfcld and NicoKon: 
Worid University Library. £1.75 
(paperback. 80p)- 

Religiuus sects are scattered over the 
earth's surface like confetti. No one 
knows how many sects there arc in 
the world, but they continue lo pro- 
liferate, and their adherents rim into 
millions. Their role in social trans- 
formation is certainly important, 
sometimes critically important, but 
despite the tracts am! other publica- 
tions which si i cam from their 
presses, many of them sue resistant 


ria for categorizing seen. r| 
instead for n diftcrcni!Jii - , l 
the answer they givdt)fc( 
What shall wc do to lx* 


Bryan Wilson 1ms usefully cate 
gorized those sects, predominantly 
within or at (lie fringe of Christian 
tradition, about which most is known, 
and recorded the nun 
their similarities and 


ROBKKT M. GRANT » 

Augustus to < 'onstuntiue 
415pp. Collins. IJ. 15. 

The scope of bhis fine book by the 
Professor of New Testament and 
Parly Christianity at Chicago Uni- 
versity is indicated by its sub- ti lie, 

“The 1 hi nsi of the Christian Move- 
ment into the Roman World ". Tlw 
authors aim is, as he says, to 6el 
Obrisliauily in its Greco-Roman 
context and to assess how much the ' 
direction of its development owed to 
its cm ii on me m and environments, 
fn this (ask he tliuws on (he rich 
ha i vest of archaeological discoveries 
and die recent assessments by 
*ohi>luH in the field of ancient his- 
loiy of the impact of Ihe new religion 
on the Greco-Roman world. The 
resulting story is told with clarity 
and a wealth of defaij that denotes 
the author s mastery of his theme, 

There are no dull pages. The ancient 
world with its own intense religious 
life, its shrines at every street corner, 

It* horoscopes and its superstitions, 
li vividly portrayed and so. too, is its 
conflict first with Judaism and tdien 
with Christianity. 

f l he Jewish and Roman back- 
ground is covered thoroughly, and 
As one .would expect from a New 
Testament scholar, with many in- 
sights . into the earliest period of 
Christianity. <U it true, for instance, 
that the (tables served by ilie seven 
deacons in Acts vi 2-6 may have been 
thove of money changers rather than 
dining’ tables? The thrusl of 
Christianity .is seen us its progressive 
adaptation to the life and institutions 
of the. Greco- Roman world without 
ever surrendering one iota of its boa- 
til i l y tows ids >t hat world s traditional 
religions. Idolatry, whether in the 
form -of won- hip of -the immortal 
gods of Rome or of -the genius of (lie 
emperor, was always the enemy. With 
this all -important reservation the 
CM ui roll .was prepared. aifiter (ho dim- 
ming (if (he .flr»i generation's eschato- 
logical hopes, to live in the World. 

The second century saw (he emerg- 
ence of a central body of Christian 
orthodoxy which recognized, the 
reality and rite relative value oif (he 
world, and its social structures, and 
the mjed, -iF it was to be converted 
hot ore (he end. of working within it. 

M aking their political ideas mainly 
from popular forms of Stoicism, lire 
Christian leaders were toyal-to (ho 

authorities and willing to find much 

of value in Greco- Roman Culture.. Yet there arc many who have not ‘ give ns’ perhaps not only a different ■ sects 
’Urey fought off the- challenges of (he read liis woifk uitd have facon daunted — 

K roplibtic and apocaiyptic-iuspired . by tho immensity of his Dogmatics. 

lontanisls on the one hnnd ond, on TOse two Title bpoka wUJ be wei- lust eMlmntd of his ’ significance idcnWcItfon thav 

the other, of (he Gnostics **o,took ; come relief for such readers. Karl What is important ii that such d£ are ' f S£i etite to exoel those riot 

the impels lo refer to the awaken- - Ben to h a remarkable achievement cusslon should enable ,i« to reach an. who fair below 'their rigorous slam 

Ing of a divine warfc in man enabling in brief, informative and illummat- : Informed opinion .about Barth and - - • . . - 8 v. jT 

him -to escape from (h-is world into lug. writing, and the Btdq-i Foptaiia in this those 'two books ’ 
tlie inheres beyond ' " * • ' • • 


case, reminding her Lc ndenberg was an intcl hgent 
been the stop between oU, apernuo whose political 
in Mediterranean religion itiad nri known any or the 

TlvLs l« th« I. ? answers of Ihe practising poU- 
ims is the stuff of t< a scr , cs of accidents 

slow evolution of the ii* (nith his own effectual 

liefs that direct the wM; ace) into the United Stales 
individuals through time ft }. He was the gainer in the 
lias seized bis opporiL- who wars of tlie Grand Old 
Despite some mheone# ® what, traditionally, was one 

S-SS S 
SSSEs 

aspccl-s ot Hie Greoo-Xotu. Sg al|Ar< And tho economic 
lp>e that greeted Cleveland’s 
ol term mined the local Demo- 
te P.iity until, on the eve of the 
f crash of 1929, it was almost 
ibk ami impotent, ft was as the 
and m others the pw-: fcce of the all-triumphant 
at various stages o( tbc |d Old Party that the successful 
nietil. bd K.ipiih editor entered the 

Mr Wilson rejects bo> 0 in the complacent first year 
organization and socidcL-lwier’s presidency. 

uijVrophe was not long in 
ami Senator Vamlenbcrg 
■d loyalty to President 

me, lie believes, *“llk rapid decline of the Grand 

?" SWC J J? 'SU'l Tk Hrst <.uge of the 
usl, revolutionist, '"--We came in the Hoover defeat 
nia ni-pula lionlsl. the tecond in the unprecc- 

forinutt, and utopi.in bd merejeo in the congressional 
1 1 nd expression witbn - (gift of the reviving Democratic 


,r Co^tsionist sect* ^ the land^ ^th^'alW^i caHuV 

presses, auuny ai mem uic k'shhiiih men’s hearts bv emoiiit u^ cn ,e P? r j7 Uide and the promise of more fruit- 

to objective invest igaliun. They are » . i cc hrtiaucs- 1:-' ^'SL Hoov f r *^ c ® r J °, nl ly ftl1 3' ear3 ' Vandcnberg was not a 

a da lulling field for study. K bfUtaT^ VbI 52"?' re » U * Active orator or oven news- 

Hr van Wilson has usclullv cate- •_ n V8ht have said id ivinermAn. and Prnfe«or Tonmkins 


prophecies of impenjirj- l: “I Survived.” That success 


paper man, and Professor Tompkins 
““ Henry Adams. He is not 


appeal especially lo *‘*|«indenbrm delusions of cran n ? Henry , a J!** Hc * n01 


hold out to their 
changes that they 
*' t6 learn something 
mental social 

Sects Is not, therefore, either a theo- 
logical sludy or a catalogue of sects, 
but a social description : it docs not 
supplant but complements Ronald 
Knox’s entertaining sludy of the sec- 
tarian spirit, Enthusiasm. 

Mr Wilson's book reveals the dan- 
ger in generalizing a hunt sects. The 
Christian especially is inclined to 
judge them too narrowly in terms of 


Vandcnberg did 
lRn . ,, i time or money 
.jointly pursuit. Hc wanted 


ITrlllUlglvUJ IM.VW v—-” 

tsrsaf 


*. *“ power in Michigan from the bos« 

j ,»!?.■ ■ a . ,l< ? 1 * ie luckily class "of the belter elements” to 

<Uil[ IQlnrohah ft hntlnnr (liA D aiihiia. ki>A,1.&r« h'miI lha m vot 


The modern Aquinas 


I j o - -w- ■ j ‘vi i ■ 11115 UIomIUvU uv- ■ ■ 

.. an H . wn 7 doctrinal orthodoxy, to presume a u- interest and Y3» 
the religion ol higher degree of internal organization Wilson docs amwh to 

than commonly exists, and always to i-ide range of bud&fi' 
blaine their existence on somo cliaris- But (ho 

matic leader— -whose traditional role ^ careful,' 


ethical obligation and t 

pihlc aAgt to (ranaforoDw- 

zatlon, bv leavening ,'. ai P r °babl© honour, ’the Reuther brothers and the great 

there are the atoplu.*^E,, n , - hl lf f av o>d serious demagogic arena of Cobo Hall is 

retreat from existing J n it ^ andon debacle foreshadowed. But it is right to 

a new model bawd “J. 01 * dangerous assume that the best In Vanden- 

inspired principles- o ef m hls vain pursuit berg’s oareor was yet to be. 

This classification 


a "dahvays to ^dTrange of ^ Aq k 1 at Wilson 


JOHN BOVVDKN i 
Karl Barth 

124pp. S.C'.M, PreM. Paperback, 
50p. 

KARL BARTtl i 
Fragments Crave and Guy 
Edited by Martin Runrahcidt. 
Translated by Eric Mosbachcr. • 
127pp. Collins f-onlana. Paper- 
buck, 40p. 

Without doubt Karl Bak-th Was tb. 
greatest tlieologiun of the twentieth 
century— Pope Pitts KlI called him 


man— in Mr Bowden's delightful 
understatement; “ a nice man Hie 
collection of fragments is important 
because it shows the smiling Barth. 

What was Barth's significance ? 
Mr Bowden says that he brought to 
fcwcntieih-cenluiy Christian thought 
a lowering conception of Ood which 
hnd long been lost, but also that his 
work is marred by three serious flaws 
—the isolation in which he stood, the 
(irbilrary exclusive stress on Jesus 
Christ and his use of the Bible. 
Clearly this reckoning is a matter of 


is not of vital necessity in a modern boot u the way K- , , 
industrial society. It is nearer the o-m, c^t In. its socU ® 
truth to say that sects are like angels; ^ appfopnid' ™ 
oacb is its own species. • beneflclaf.eff^ 5 ' 

Dekpitu the complexities of hls B lans liw , fr w l iwn, i 
subject, however, Mr Wilson pro- it ia teharacterlatlp 
vides a descriptive definition of their 
••the sect" which advances beyond dement of (he 
Ernst Troeltscb’s over-simple dlstinc- a donsiijpW® ’JHail 
lion, between church and sect, and ^ Wilson- asks 
takes iuto account a wider sample . s0 m mrdcuter 
than served as the basis of TroeltscVs etrates that the 
"ideal type". With attractive given ^ ptire^'fc^ 
modesty, he indicates how actual dtereoow 

2,'i.f^.l-q . VtlaY : 'P® 


LINK : 

/cfcy, 0 ' ' V °“’ r0 " 
uni ' 


factora 

Equally; 


. . . opinion : and Barth’s own comments 

the greatest since Therms Aquinas, on 


sects diverge in practice front hls 
Abstract definition. Thus, sects are 
thborctically voluntary bodies, bul' comnion ,i 
narrow the field of choice merely dfl 5 ' . 
St ntfl [ or &°ir young by i nsu latiog . them a £ best irfdj; 
•%Mr£? ni h5» ° f i lus 5iff 0l0fiy from s °clety as a whole, Similarly.' orthpdo^ v . 

• m aarlinnc nnl nnhr . tend/ U) h 6 . i^luslv®, //tO 



A military education 


of " vindication ", and at the same 
time allowed him to move tactfully 
lo the right and to lay foundations 
for a more serious assault on the 
White House in 1940, Unluckily for 
Vandenberg, a great deal of Ameri- 
can politics was being decided in 
BcrLin, in London, in Paris, and the 
candidates who were making the 
running in 1940 had given hostages 
to fortune by adopting a rigid isola- 
tionist stance which they could not 
abandon as Hitler moved into Paris 
and Ihe Battle of Britain began. As 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
had powers of manoeuvre that ail 
more candidates lacked, and he 
could decide as well as merely talk 
and dodge. Wendell Willkic .swept 
the old pros out of the way lo go 
down to defeat in November, 1940. 
Professor Tompkins is not & blind 
admirer of his hero but the role of a 
Republican senator with a record 
like Van den berg’s in 1940 would 
have been difficult even if the De- 
mocratic candidate had not been 
Roosevelt. Some of Vandcnberg’s 
detestation of F.D.R. was provoked 
by his angry acceptance of the odious 
fact that “that Man in the White 
House ” was ns adroit a politician as 
had ever occupied the While House 
—or Downing Street. 

What followed was the slow edu- 
cation of Vandenberg (and of most 
of his parly) in lire realities of the 
now world. The explosive rhetoric 
against the Hun of the First World 
War had long been abandoned, the 
withdrawal from the dangerous and 
ancient outside world had begun to 
wilt. Vandcnberg and l lie most intel- 
ligent Republican leaders knew that 
they had lo play poker with a 
master, and a master who, with 
good reason, did not fully trust die 
Senate which had ruined Wilson and 
" broken the heart of the world ", 

Though Vnndcnbere did not real- 
ize il, his proudest and mod useful 
years were lo come. To this evolu- 
tion of a disappointed and parlMii 
man Professor Tompkins brings 


The Papers uf Ulysses S. Grant 

Volume 3; October 1, 186 1 -January 
7, 1862. 

Edited by John Y. Simon. 

*H9pp. Cnrbondalc: .Southern Illi- 
nois University Press, S15. 

The third volume of this fine edition 
of the papers of Ulysses S. Grant 
has a special interest in that it shows 
the training and self-training of a 
great soldier. We sec Grant learning 
with difficulty, and at first with 
moderate success. This part is Jess 
entertaining than the letters lie sent 
to his wife from Mexico City; 
and while fheso were full of 
literary verve, one would not 
gather from the present volume that 
Grant (who wrote one of the best 
apologias for his military career, The 
Personal Memoirs) bad to learn not 
only how to command an army, but 
how to describe his own military 
achieve men Is. For there is a depress, 
ing bomhad in this volume, and one 
suspects (even in those remote days) 
(hc not loo skilled hand of a public 
relations officer. 

Nevertheless, this volume Is very 
valuable for two reasons. We can 
sec Grant, rescued from the obscu- 
rity of his very unsuccessful civilian 
career, returning to his original pro- 
fession and beginning to rc-Icarn it. 
In the Mexican War he had not hud 
the kind of military education (hat 
Robert E. Lee received, or even (hat 
unimpressive opponent, Hraclon 
Biiijrg- Gr.ni! had lof.ice ihescripiis 
problems, as had all the soldiers on 
either side in the Civil War, of mak- 
ing a ie.il armv out of r.oniciiiing 
reminiscent of ihe facetious accounts 


of Kitchener's miny in the First 
World War. 

The most impressive achievement 
of Brigadier-General Grant was his 
"vietoiy" at Belmont— whether It 
was a genuine victory or not is Mill 
matter for dispute. In any event, 
it gave no hint of the future victor 
at Vicksburg or Chattanooga. Much 
of the interest of this volume is tho 
revelation of die incoherence in tho 
organization of the Federal army 
and the fortunate speed with which 
its officers, amateur and profes- 
sional, learnt their trade. 

It is, of course, easy to write off 
the amateur soldiers. “Black Jack 
Logan ’’ will not go down in Ameri- 
can history as one of the great anw- 
tcur soldiers, although there Is a 
good deal more to bo said for 
McCIcrnand than has usually been 
admitted. But it is good to see Grant 
learning his trade, to speculate about 
how much he already owed to 
Rawlins, his chief of stall ; and one 
awaits the arrival on the see no of 
the greatest of Grant’s officer s, Wil- 
liam Tccumsch S hernia n. There 
was much ill-discipline at all levels 
in ihe i .i w army of the Union (ns in 
the raw amiy of (lie Confederacy), 
and Grant had to carry out ;1 great 
many jobs which in a better organ- 
i/cd military system would have 
been left to a competeni staff. Per- 
haps jt is the realization of how far 
behind scratch he was starting that 
makes it pos-dblc lo understand 
Shiloh. ikdkiMcrs and its triumph*. 

There is a ho ;\ good deal of inter- 
esting if unconscious political com- 
ment. Grant was not a ci Hinder 
like Fremont, lie was not yet the 
Republican horn of IRi>8. He was 
not quite an " idiot hnl hc was far 
from being a politically niindcd 


general, although he was quite con- 
scious of the desirability of having 
important political patrons like 
Washburnc. Some names that 
would acquire a resonance much 
later appear here for tlie firM time 
in American history, like 
“ Biclaski with some dramatic 
names from the opposing side, like 
the Bishop-General Leonidas Polkj 
There are problems already becom- 
ing political ; that of the fugitive 
slaves before the Emancip.it ion Pro- 
clamation, and of the odd insolence 
of the rebels who expected the Union 
army to do their dirty work for them. 
There Is an interesting correspond- 
ence about what was, ill that context, 
Ihe useful role of (he Chicago 
Tribune, showing up some of the 
weaknesses, to pul il politely, of the 
Union army. 

There ia valuable information 
about the arming of the Union army, 
about the role of the carbine, about 
(hc stale of military hospitals, and 
about the problems of transport, 
both on Lite rivers and on the rail- 
roads. Whisky was unfortunately in 
too abundant supply, as indeed 
Grant himself was to discover. There 
urc attempts to prevent plundering 
by the Union troops, which recall 
the famous upset in the career o( 
General Sherman during the march 
through Georgia. But when wc con- 
sider the base from which the Union 
nr my started, wc arc surprised at 
the speed with which, in a year, what 
was a formidable lighting force \va t 
created. Even though this was 
largely done by See i clary Stanton 
and General McClellan, the man who 
was mod flt to use it was himself 
learning his trade on the not very 
conspicuous MisiiVippi fionl, *n pre- 
paration for V icksburg ;,»,d the Ten- 
nessee cnnp.iign. 
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Couzens 
the new 
such pur- 
epoch ; 

Harry S. Truman, Dean Achwon, 
Robert Taft appear. The shift of 


Did you know that 
South Africa will be 
the biggest trade 
loser if Britain 
joins the EEC? 


k 'eWana, He is himself a devoted 
Presbyterian and judged with no 
fear that he might be judged. But 
as ho plunged deeper into , die career 
and the sources, he was largely con- 
verted. Perhaps too completely con- 


vtionU a „ verted, for he plays down some of 

irorcnn ’ P^rgon but not ifa. temperamental weaknesses that 
l ki! , \ AntlUr s - Link has marred Wilson. But, keeping on (his 
mi volume of essays and side of idolatry, his biographer makes 
i n nJ onc raain theme or. intelligible Wilson’s power of atlrac- 
round two axueefs nt *Ioil his courage, hls profound sens* 
1 f bemc: the rcnutnrtri« J o£ of opportunity. Beside 

f Wilum wdTdlZta hin ’’ m " 1 ° f ^ “ eraIwwa ** , * !r 

P_ nI .y one essay seems 


or blind ; some, notably Henry Cabot 
essay seems Lodge, a good deal worse than that 


Are you,. in fact, as informed as you should 
he of all the advantages and disadvantages 
of Britain’s entry into the EEC ? 

The pnal decision will soon be made; . 

It will come after intensive debate in both 
Houses of Parliament and long discussions 
among private individuals. 

It Will come after unequalled reporting 
and (Jomment in The Times, established ■ . 
already as the: newspaper with the fullest 
coverage of European affairs, : 

The issue is immense and* in deciding your 
attitude,TheTjmes willbe indispensable. 
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T iir Scuii Huvnlcnnry celebra- 
tion-. use in full swing at Edin- 
burgh. I ht*y begun Inst 
Christ inns ip i In- viatic Scottish 
iiiii it iks iviili n colossal. vituperative 
ftturm in a teacup in tlic column* of 
( fit; SroiMMin over Scott's birth date. 
Happily, these preliminary rites arc 
over nil I events ale now following 
h mure conventional course. The 
Institute lor Advanced Studies in 
the Humanities at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity has jus [ staged an interna- 
tional con feienee. Tweed manufac- 
turers nn the holders struggle for 
proprietary rights to the new Walter 
Seed I / Abbotsford check Ui Wend of 
shepherd's plaid and the Scott tar- 
tan). Enterprising bipinessmcn hope 
for a licld day “ If Sir Waller Scott 
were alive today this man of many 
words might have had something to 
say about our range of green- 
houses”; or “ (3b wn at we 

specialize in redesigning old kitchens. 

. . . I wen Si i Walter Scott would 
have Mi ought our prices reasonable." 
And Edinburgh Corporation singly 
and the Conn of Session, the Faculty 
ol' Advocates, and the National 
library of Scotland collectively 
have sponsored two major Scott 
exhibitions in the Wstveiioy Market 
amt in Hie Parliament House respec- 
tively. 

'I he Parliament House exhibition, 
devised h\ a planning committee 
unde i the presidency of Lord Clyde, 
is the one that will most interest 
scholais. The setting its Ideal; Par- 
liament House, which accommodates 
tile C ourt of Session and the Faculty 
of Advocates, lav not only at the 
focal pci ini nT Scott's life in Edin- 
burgh hill at the heart of that com- 
plex social, professional, and intel- 
lectual world of Edinburgh in the best 
days uf her enlightenment. Indeed 
the First Division Court Room in 
which Scull was Clerk of Session is 
veiy properly listed as an exhibit in 
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Scott exhibitions 

BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


its own right, surely Hie only occa- 
sion on which u court of law has 
figured in a catalogue along with 
pictures, niu(iuscnpi.v ami first 
editions. 

The exhibition is divided between 
the visual and the literary. To begin 
with we are shown .portraits, prints, 
and drawings, contemporary and 
otherwise, to illustrate the world uf 
Scott's childhood, his circle of 
friends, Abbotsford, and the royal 
vi&it of 1822. There is rather a 
perfunctory display illustrating his 
influence abroad and his connexion 
with Lhe theatre, an excellent recital 
of readings from the works by Ian 
Gilmour and Meta Forrest, and 
finally a modest but carefully chosen 
display of manuscripts and printed 
material, mostly drawn from the 
National Libra iy‘s own enormous 
collodion of Scott material, to illus- 
trate his liife and influence as a writer 
and lawyer. 

It ivouikl be 'impossible for such 
un exhibition in such u selling to be 
dull. The collection of Seotl por- 
traits is particularly memorable-- - 
every well-known portrait is there, 
including the normally inaccessible 
Lawrence at Windsor and lhe Duke 
of Bucclttuh’s superb Raeburn, 
painted in 1 3US for Thomas Con- 
stable. At a n litre modest level, 
J ume$ Skene's brilliant .sketches of 
Scott's Edinburgh und Alexander 
Naysni'iflh'ji liny sketches for Phe 
SrUtno version of The Heart of Mld- 
htihiuti, flight rl tough they may be, 
take us at once to the heart o-f that 
self-conscious, -tightly -controlled. 
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30p.» Andreas lies,. Curl Or]]. (Cal- 
der and Rosars Wp.) Florence 
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Business 

William Kudgeis Think : A Bio- 
Kruphy oj the li uisans and IBM. 
(Panther. JOp i 

Dm mu 

Inn Curie is. Low if I'uynfte Out of 
If ’nr. iCaldcr and Boyars. £1.05.) 
Charles Murowiti: A Macbeth- tCalder 
and Boyars. 7?p.» 

Fiction 

E. F. Blcdcr ( Editor) : Five Victorian 
Ghost Steve Is. (Dover. £1.75.) Charles 
Dickens; . Bleak /foirso. Edited by 
Nonnaii Page with an Introduction by 
I. Hillis Miller. ( Penguin. 75p.) 
Margaret Drabble: The Waterfall. 

(Penguin. 30p.) Pierre Drieu la 
Rochelle: Will o’ the Wisp. (Calder 
and Bojviin. 75p.) Ivan Gold: Sick 
Friends. (Panther. 40p.) Uwe John- 
son: Two Views. (Penguin. 30p.) 
Vladunir Nabokov; Nabokov's Dozen. 
PniH. The Real Life of Sebastian 
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romantic sensibility so peculiar to 
the world of the late enlightenment 
in Scotland. Among the literary 
material one notices with particular 
pleasure the long-lost ma mixer i pis of 
the autobiographical essay Scott 
wrote at Asltclicl in 1808. full of 
fascinating emendations and rewrit- 
ings which provide a welcome con- 
trast with t'he remorseless Linear- 
reeled fluency of the manuscripts 
of the WuYcrlcy Novels. 

There aro many delights like these, 
but it must be confessed that ilhc ex- 
hibition as a whole is u little disap- 
pointing. The material -is mostly 
local, so -the organizers have cut 
themselves off from the foreign 
material that would have allowed 
them to explore the astonishing hold 
that .Scott had not simply on the art, 
music, and fashion of Europe and 
America, but on a whole genera- 
tion's conception uf itself and its 
past. Even granting the limitations 
of local material, one wonders 
whether enough -has been made of 
what is available. There is very tittle 
about Scott the politician, the .Scot- 
tish nationalist, the literary patron, 
or the antiquarian. And one won- 
ders whether it was wise to separate 
the visual from . the literary 
material; for example, it would 
have been nice to have been able to 
see the pictures of Edinburgh and 
Sandyknowc and .Scott's family 
alongside (he literary material re- 
lating to bis early years. 

'Most disappointing of all is the 
treatment olf Abbotsford and the 
Royal Visit of 1822. where ,i strongly 


visual, oven theatrical, presentation 
might have helped us to understand 
those crucial and -pcnp'lcxin-g aspects 
of Scott's career. At Abbotsford 
Scott tried as it were to draw the 
past, its reties, its pattern* of social 
deference, into a present that lacked 
the security or nhc consolation he so 
deeply desired. In 1822 he went 
fiirther and created a great historical 
event, a preposterous pageant with 
the king himself as chief actor, in 
which Scotsmen would at Iasi be re- 
united with a rightful sovereign, 
gross and kilted though he might be. 
But in the Parliament House exhi- 
bition Abbotsford is relegated to a 
fc.tv photographs, watei valours and 
letters, and Dire Roval Vi vi t u* a mis- 
cellaneous coHceti'on of paintings 
and costumes, ilndccd, unless one is 
ca rdf id one wW miss the hilarious 
black, and gold gown, frills, train 
and al8l, \ntoidh Bailie Mocfic designed 
for himself to -wear at HiflyrutuL 

Lord Clyde and his committee 
have illustrated different aspects of 
Scott's career well. .But w ith a greater 
willingness to look farther alield lor 
male rial, with better coordination 
and with the touch of flamboyance a 
good designer could otter, they might 
have been able to lead us inio’ Scull’s 
world in rather the same way that 
the designers of the recent Berlin/ 
exhibition led us inlo the world of 
another. complex romantic genius. 

Flamboyance is certainly not Jack- 
ing in the Waver Icy Market which 
houses lhe splendid exhibition John 
Paterson has devised lor lhe Edin- 
burgh Corporation under the lille 
Writer to the Nation. 1( an tin- 


ariiamcdly theatrical*, 
lure Lhe spirit of tl^ £‘\- 
2.pJ ,lK : myth of-Scoii'S 

edition in sight, 
of Scott makes him K-! 
crucified Chris! Wh ■' 
fascinates Mr Pater* 'V 
uf .historical romancT^ 
giving coherence to i ' 
threatened with disi«J 
“ rc , ,c d from Scott's «k' 
shadow of the Great (; 
behind the window, to tw 

R en I h j ■**! 10 * 

O* H'lls marvellous a 
of Scott's contempoir: 
grown old. a crumbling 

?i n< £■ m ca J yin ® **** 

lhe Highlands; we hy. 
confronted by a niontjK i 
world as it U- today t| 
gothic chamber full of r> 
century illuslnriions of& 
novels and real tables tie. 
the dirks, snuff-boxes, i\ 
broken glasses that we y. 
seen In the pictures, 
relies which Scott him-d 
give reality to the pasi. h 
find ourselves in the g»j 
a castle dominated by d »- 
an ernply throne and urnd 
a sort of son et Imht i 
sounds, skylines, and iU>i 
which eventually vriihcr e 
reveal Scott, a goihk * 
swathed Jn red satin. 

Faxlidious scholarx will; 
find all this ax vulgar a> m: 
Sootl's own pageant ink 
Mr Paterson clearly kniN-i 
and one is delighted tel 
sure his touch is. SomA'- 
got Scott right, even ih<v* 
done so allegorically. It- 
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he butcher’s bill 


ff|N MIDDLEBROOKj 

First Day on the Somme 
l Allen Lane The Penguin 
U?.95. 

dv I 1916, lhe British o-rmy In 
■ suffered 60,000 casualties In 
tek north of the river Somme, 
ows of cemeteries and the 
nents in the rolling Picardy 
y-jidc inspired Martin Middle- 
j who was not born until six- 
cars after that date, to attempt 
MU nt of U which should draw 
t at possible on the experience 
L ordinary man in the ranks, 
fa* he found it recorded at the 
: or from correspondence and 
[•nation with survivors, 
fix course of four years’ work 
bu met about one hundred of 
I and corresponded with more 
L four limes as many. 

b. septuagenarian recollections, 
ltd by their contemporary 
kmuke this a particularly vivid 
Personal narrative, because Mr 
lehrook, under the strong 

pee of compnviion and fasci- 
iiorror, has achieved a manner 
[lucid and eloquent, 
hu is not, however, nnother 
hplc of a modern mode of 
sry written from womVs-eye 
I and seeking to impress by the 
lipliV.ition of eye-witness — and 
t cixl-cycd— testimony. Ail the 
M sources have also been con- 


sulted. Local newspapers have pro- 
vided nn immense amount of detail. 
Autobiographies, novels and poems 
hiivc contributed. Perhaps the most 
historically valuable, and certainly 
the most entertaining, parts of the 
book arc the stories of the recruit- 
ing of Kitchener's army ; the batta- 
lions raised by the various towns 
and' cities in emulous competition 
and known by such endearing titles 
as the 1 0th Lincolnshire fGrimsbv 


with lire higher echelon which recalls 
the .standard war books of lhe 
1920s' and 1 930s, but he struggles 
against the seductive temptation to 
put all the blame at the top. At ihu 
very top, indeed, he is fair to Haig, 
who was, as he clearly secs, at least 
much cleverer than Rawlinson. If 


ixed by the various towns Mr Middlcbrook had spent more 
ies in emulous competition lime considering the enemy side— he 
•wn by such endearing titles is good on the German regimental 
IDih Lincolnshire (Grimsby soldier— he might have reflected that 
Chums) and the 1 3th Yorks and even the German generals, for all 
Lancs (1st Barnsley Pals). their supposed competence, never 

As many writers have Insisted, it found the secret of success on the 
was a most remarkable array of vol- western front either ; in fact Raw- 
unteers that went over the top at the linson's disastrous tactics were not 
Somme, They were fit and keen, and original— they were a close imitation 
usually more intelligent than the of the ones he thought the Germans 
average regular. They may have been hail successfully employed at Ver- 1 
n litt'le short of (ruining, but that dun. 

mattered less in the event since the But though Mr Middlcbrook Is 


army commander. Sir Henry Raw- sound in his analysis of the results 


iinson, had decided on tactics which 
had not been seen since the eight- 
eenth century and were not to be 
seen again until the Chinese in Korea 
revived the " human wave" style 0 f 
attack. He made these spirited volun- 
teers advance in lines, at half walking 
pace, into the fire of German 
machine-guns which, if his calcula- 
tion had been right, ought not to 
have been there at all. 

Mr Middlcbrook does not neglect 
the generals, and their staffs, even 
though bis main interest is with tihe 
rank and lilc. There is a certain dry 
tang about his manner when he deals 


of the battle, and fair to the high 
command, what slicks in the mind 
are the figures. The 1st FT a nips hi res 
recorded as the sole entry in their 
War Diary for July I : "Our casual- 
ties in otlfccrs amounted to 100 per 
cent ami were also heavy in other 
ranks." In fact they lost twenty -six 
officers and 559 men, and had noth- 
ing to show for it. The " butcher's 
bill ", in the eighteenth-century 
phrase, is all the more moving be- 
cause we have been given so many 
individual stories of how men en- 
listed and how they faced tluir first 
disastrous battle. 
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scholarship und hu v 
together have given l.. 
memorable exhibition 


Knight. (Penguin JOp each.] Ray- 
mond Rudiuucl : Devil in the Flesh. 
Translated by Robert Baldick. (Pen- 
guin. 30p.> Mano Solduti: The 
Orange Envelope. (Panther JOp.) 

History 

Joyce Marlow The Feirrloa Mass- 
<htc. (Panther, irfkp.) Mary ClabaiigU 
Wright (Editor]: China in Revolu- 
tion: The First Phase. /WJP-/9/.* 

(Yale University Press £2.70) 

Literature and CrUidsm 
Richard Chase (Compiler): .tmerh 
can Folk Tales and Songs. (Dover. £l.) 
John I. Clayton : Saul Bellow: In 
Defense of Man. (Indiana University 
Press. £1.40.) Irving Howe, Mark 
Schorer, and Larrer Ziff ('Editors); 
The Literature of America ; /. 

(MeOmw Hill. £3.35.) Thomas H. 
Jackson (Editor): Twentieth-Century 

Interpretations of “ Miss Lonely- 
hearts (Prentice- Hall. 75 p.) Earl 
Miner: Dryden's Poetiy. (Indiana Uni- 
versity Press. £1.40.) James Thurber; 
The Thurber Carnival. (Penguin. 40p.) 

Philosophy 

■E. D. Klcmke (Editor): Essays on 
Bertrand Russell. ( University of Illinois 
Press. £l.90j 

Politics 

John Henrik Clarke (Editor): Harlem 
USA. (Collie r-M acmilLan. 90p.) Joseph 
Haberer: Politics und the Conumtnhv 
of Science, (Van Nostrand. £J.50!) 
Peter Stansill And David Zane 
Mairo witz (Editors): RAMS. (Penguin. 
75pJ 

Religion 

The Jerusalem Bible. I Geoffrey Chap- 
nun. £1.25.) . 

Sex 

“ J " : How to Become the Sensuous 
Woman. (Mayflower. 40p.) Warded 
B. Pomeroy: Uhls and Sex. (Penguin 
25p.) 

Sodal Studies 

Virginia Axlinc.: Dibs : In Search of 
Self. (Penguin. 30p.) Peter L. Boffier: 


Wet-nursed to death? 


A Rumour of An pels. (Penguin. 25p.) 
Kenneth Oirtn Davis; Discretionary 
Just lea. (University of Illinois 

Press, £1.70.) Arthur Hop- 
oraftj The Football Man.- (Pen- 
guin. 3Qjj.) Peter Laurie : Drugs. 
(Penguin. 30p.) Ronald Pcftrsall: The 
Worm In the Bud. (Penguin. 90p.) 
Ppul A; Tharp, Jr (Editor): Regional 
International Organizations Structures 
■ and Functions, ' Mbomillan. £2.50.) 
Lionel Tiger: Men hi Groups. (PaoHier. 
50p.) • " v 
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Dover (Constable); IndiahA- tlnlver: 
.'lity PreSs. University of Illinois Press 
(Axnorfdan . University Publishers' 
.':Gro^p); ^ A' 
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DUNCAN GLEN (Editor): 

Whither Scot In nit ‘I 

A Prejudiced Look at (be Future of 
a Nation. 

255pp. Go Iki lie/. £2.80. 

The sub-title of this stimulating col- 
lection of essays is curiously .inaccur- 
ate. As a contributor. Duncan Glen 
rightly displays his person all pre- 
judice; as an editor, lhe allows every- 
one his own way. AJI his contribu- 
tors are rightiy concerned vvihli Sic 
future of Scotland ; where .prejudices 
arc- shown they vmy wlldily, but most 
of them are surprisingly unpre- 
judiced; the limit case is this l of 
George Mnekay Brown, who, on his 
native Orkney, (caches no lesson but 
simply contributes a short story. 

Mr Glen sets the note which he 
foretells, but which is hardly fol- 
lowed by this contributors ; 

The Ignorant often fail to distinguish 
between nationalism . . . and imperial- 
ism . . . which is u destructive force In 
that personal freedom of development 
is denied to the overruled people. This 
is whit has happened to (he Scots even 
If they have acquiesced In their own 
loss of national cultural independence. 

He should have left out the word 
"personal he believes in the idea 
or tt national Scotland, not in the 
(freedom of development of indivi- 
dual Scots, which most of them have 
oxoivised for a quarter of a millen-' 
niuni in favour of Britaiu (a name 
significantly avoided in this book), 
either by profitable emigration to- 
South Britain or overseas through 
British channels, or by staying at 
home nnd voting for British national 
parties. Individualists that they are. 
they gang their ain gait. 

Fr Ross, in his essay, perhaps gels 
nearer the mark: 

If there is to be; a hopeful future we 
must first establish our identity. This 
has always been In doubt, except in so 
fan .as It -can be established by geo- 
graphical reference and negatively in 
hostility to England. 

A tnte-blne unionist wonkl agree 
with the second sentence, but might 
regard -the first as • little more 1 than 
. adpiMbk cultural Luxury, since 
r Scbl^. wpuitd aay) are; pri- 
manly idenufled 


of the contribu'.oi* t*« this honk 
would go ao f.kii , ami everyone, 
whether agreeing wilh the naiionai- 
isls or not. can be grateful tu them 
for their gadfly function of diminish- 
ing the torpor of \Vex.iniin>ter 'rule. 
Scotland does not Milter front baby- 
bashing fas some naliona'IiMs sus- 
pect ) but from overlying by her fat, 
indifferent wet-mwse. 

This book’s imeivi fully brief sec- 
tion on politics carries a very witty 
piece bv Norman Buchan, who 
attacks the simplistic remedies of lhe 
true nationalists by a brilliant paral- 
lel, and an earnestly Tory one by 
Professor Wright —both unionists, of 
courso ; and an essay in the- national- 
ist cause by John Herd man, a poli- 
tical wee free who is equally 
opposed to the unionists and to the 
Sooitish National Party. The book 
ends with a characteristic manifesto 
by Hugh MaeDiarmid : "Back to 
the John Maclean line of Scottish 
Separatism, Republicanism and anti- 
Inuperlnll&m I ” 

The best contributions are those 
which are politically least polemical. 
T. R. Bone gives a masterly analysis 
of Scottish education, wise, unpre- 
judiced and constructive. Andrew 
Hargnave is depressing — who could 
fail to be? — but Biwranating on in- 
dustry. Fr Anthony Ross OP. 
true, to the traditions of his Order, 
is . o radical ah<j eloquent preacher 
on the religious and social troubles 
of Scotland : a moving essay, in 
which 'he deals out blows impartially 
on his own Church and on the 
Church of Scotland. Professor 
Thomson gives an interesting and. 
unsentimental acoour)it of the present 
and possible future of Gaelic, which 
seepis to be mildJy on the way up. 
Miss Oliver is lively, pugnacious and; 
decidedly hopeful on the visual arts 
Music and architecture are ignored, 
and the Edinburgh Festival treated 
only with passing disda in. 

Labans, as usual,, se ryes' as • ’a 
doubtfully efficient shibboleth, ;Mr. 
Murisqn; on the future or $cdtv:a«: 
a' language* is not. encouraging.,: .fj» ; 
descriptive irtstinqt as a linguist,' with 
the- lin'abist’a Usual corollary (hat. the 1 


The difference c\ni\t 
lined, and the .paiwi 
tempteil to move biciw* 


BCORY DLAXLAND t 

■ Reulnienls Depart 

fPP 'Villi., nt Kinibcr. £6.25, 

E ‘h.i welcome chronicle of flic 
itfi regular army since the war. 
koughoui lhi.s period of nominal 
die army has been on almost 
piwuniis active service In some 
K of the world or other and Its 


found necessary in Obtain a con- 
ventional war. 

For lhe British regiments with their 
nineteen and twenty-year-old sol- 
diers, postwar service, taken so inileli 
for granted b\ the public, has nil too 
often entailed die constant danger 
of assassination in some unattractive 
locality such as the ugly, odorous 
find - super-henred Aden Crater, of 
biller fighting in Korea or of being 


would like to see the !ir» urgently [needed murderously sniped behind their 

more exactly jtiM whit fee B*. ' A wtfly differing situations backs by terrorists in Ulster and in- 
is between the spoken fren®?' 1 '* in i India. Palestine, Ber- suited, pelted and bombed by 
lixh in the two coun!rift/'jv n< ' ,c - Malaya. Korea, Egypt, screaming children while unable to 
is likely to develop. it ■P’ 1 Tanganyika, Uganda, retaliate. ITiat they have kept calm 
with on political ground- 'K!' Ihc Caribbean, Borneo, in these circumstances and provided 
in u rather too catalog Ryj-: Arabia, Aden and examples of great courage is a rc- 
qf contemporary Saw *wl®nu. markable achievement which reflects 

is pessimistic about kp , outside Continenlal the high professional standard of the 
Scots as « literary p«. rvuh the exceptions of Bots- ^nmy and its ambience of tradition 
he himself is a praciiN'-P- ind Swaziland, has been no !ind morale, ft is all the more re- 


patriot i ory of “ viva |n dffitefbnoo 

■ l-.i! . ... . v . ^ . .*v 


by Mr .MBcDiariuid). 

One feels rhal 
and the Scottish kMJ 
which by nosy b J3 
tpoigue, could do,wi®^S 
of study, with 
nonmative propagww 
The nationalists 
that Scots taJ*' “rj 
bastard wSiti 

master; and M'f i 
good - point L, julii 
Scots (n dhnW^JjjjLj^ 
forced 'eariy into ^ 
English. 
educated, we 

could be, farther W’J, 

this book shows. 
only 

with style, 
wouild expect 

The oid*oJ,^WCi 
•too milch 
: and: accent '«T. 
campaign 
befy; 

Idiom-^nflcipaK^d 

fnAiom 
of - stydfe^in 


«umade upon a nation at war. 
I .?, bc accomplished quietly, 
^ lurrnng the other check” 
Wiupported by the parapher- 
■ Wtrtotic fervonr usually 


Gregory Blnxland has written a 
detailed sl-udy of these postwar 
operations in considerable depth 
against their varying political back- 
grounds. In India and Palestine the 


army played an important pan in 
lhe great historical occasions of the 
transfer of power, nnd its sudden 
departure left a vacuum to be tilled 
by f o rccs wh i eh genera i cd bl « >. hV4i ed 
and coinmunai -si life not yet abated 
and increasingly endangering peace. 
Not even one. however, Would lerce 
that -a longer iiaualion.il period 
would have been practicable. The 
long-drawn-out emergency in Mal- 
aya, which might well have de vol oped 
into si Vietnam-type of situation, 
provided the mise-rn-schif for per- 
haps the army’s finest accomplish- 
ment during these difficult years: 
and the brilliant handling of its most 
critical phase, politically and admin- 
istratively as well as militarily, by 
Field-Marshal Sir Gerald Templar, 
is another facet of the army's 
achievement. 

These were the last exploits of rhe 
regiments as we knew them, and 
most of them have now departed 
not only from the imperial and 
colonial stations but from the nrmy 
list itself. Throughout his narrative 
Mr Blaxland notes the oooaaion and 
the manner of their going and they 
will surety be grateful to him for this 
record or their last, and sometimes 
most difficult, accomplishments. 


nners of the plains 


RUCHES I 

norse Artillery 1800- 
\ Arm * an d Armour Press. 


themselves to camels and elephants 
and, in Burma, to bombardment 
from river craft. 


book, which was published three 
years before Kipling's Soldiers 
Three and. ns Major-General Hughes 


B. P. Hughes provides dear and - suggests; Kipling' may well have been 
inrepsely interesting short accounts Influenced by’ it; certainly Ban- • 
of the enmpnigns in which the Bengal croft’s description of the incident 


of the wnupnigns in which tMriengai 

artillery served with such distinc- Involving a battery horse called 
tion. among them the Mahrotta Snarlcvow at the bnltlo of Fero/e- 
Wars; the disastrous First Afghan shnh ts almost ideplicul with Kip- 
War (“Whatever' reputations were ling’s poctri.of that title. • •; .. 

lost, that of the Bengal Horse' lhe prewnt book, p^l^cd in a. 


KRoaI Li rtrc . aruoery scnca wiin,.auvn u»iuiw- 

i irf , S (i , rRe Artillery was t i on , among them the .Mahrotta 

f «00 to meet a need for. Wars ; the disastrous First Afghan 
ncrs capable of supporting Wgr (“"'hate ver reputations were 
^ of the Bengal Army in its lost, that of the ^Bengal Horse 
mSP ' operations over the Artillery was more firmly &}$&•.;■ 
K Central India, where Hshed than before “) ; the Sikh Ware 

! e had reigned since the and the Indian Mutiny,. Wftir the ; 
pi me Moghul Empire! Its dissolution of the Honourable East ■ 
'■ly short life-span 1 of India Company in 1858 the efa-of 
rv.nl rs w , a * cr owded With- the old Bengal A rjriy came to an 
■ce anti its exploits soon end and In, 1861 its . 

,. a ^ tx corps (Tdlite, hi wore absorbed "oy- l the. ROyqL 
ilknjllfi Proficlenoy in the ArtlHery; 

» ft JrS e » ,s batl erles were The ranks of this fairibps W 
k »ch n °k un ijcrtake any , remember W corps always conUlned - 


limited ediflon of l,l 


doples, is 
lately pro- 


India Company in 1858 the era/ of InBftoo - ooneymbg j frtgM.. 
the old Bengal Arpiy cmne .to an oF^nlzat Off and drtqHS pf the 
end and in. 1861 its horse, gmners; 

wore absorbed ,r byw the.; ROyql- heimet, J&Opnrd-rfwa turbap^ti t>cl red 
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Art and Architecture 

IJANMiihH. I) v\ rir .-f ninnt! \ tmd 
.iiThiu t litre. 2MO]iji. Hugh f.vlalyn. 
t*l.2U. 

Since l he Pharaohs. Man has caged 
hi’’ I'olUiu -cccii lui'v^ for various 
motive* ranging from euriniily to 
Siidisiti. 'I hew unusual illustrations 
contrast ike pathetically small cages 
of cai ly /nos and menageries with 
the >|tlcmlid homos Tor elephants, 
horses and sue red cows, zoo build- 
ings by Dccumis Hurimi, Cupabi-Jiiy 
Drown ami I ord Snowdon, and l lie 
latest and most open nl zoos, animal 
parks, rc.plili;ni:i and aquariums. The 
text is full of sirangc fuels: monks 
Were a Unwed to out barn ncIc-goe.se 
on I -inlays bcciiu.se these were 
thought hi have* Marled life as fish ; 
a cat discovered ft hidden micro- 
phone in an embassy ; stone fish pre- 
fer to breed in submerged Sun Fruit- 
Cisco slieel-eais. The first chapters 
describe houses pul up by those 
arc I li tccls who need no luition--an|s. 
badger*, bower -bird*, -soldier crabs, 
Wn* Africa n grey tree-frog whose 
ideal home is built out of froth 
beaten with his back legs from 
mucus exuded by the female. Be- 
cause nf Man's tendency to ermn 
liiinsclt into ever smaller and noisier 
living maulers, the study of animal 
behaviour in confined conditions 
ha.s acquired a new and rather un- 
pleasant importance. This does not 
excuse the .horrors, also illustrated, 
of the intensive calf and pig farm, 
hen hul l cry and broiler house. As the 
author lemarks, penalties for cruelty 
to animals seldom apply where profit 
is concerned. 

Scuwut/. Mwn mil. The due of 
Ihe Mm run. l«Mpp. Pall-Mall. 
l!2-75. 

Michael Sdvw.i r/’s excellent intro- 
due'll 1 in to T : urn f-HMin painting of the 
llisi half id the eijfhteojjlii century 
is broader based than most popular 
books on the' subject. Alt hough 
primarily IiicumkI on the French 
rococo, as it necessarily had tu lie. 
lihis book gives wide coverage 10 the 
German and Austrian painters of the 
period, so rarely mentioned in art 
hKorieal books intended for tjie 
general Fnglbli reader tar indeed 
llte French or Italian reader either). 
Ilis detailed analyses of die indivi- 
dual works if Lust ruled are exception- 
ally acute and add point to the cx- 
pmiloiy historical sections which 
diey link. Only with Italian paint-, 
inp doe. the author went a little ill 
at ease, especially in stealing with the 
tow use apes of Guiirdi and Canaletto 
(a rococo painter 7 or a neo-classic 
at 'ant lo lei ire ?). 

. The book is richly illustrated with 
eighty plate. 1 forty of them mostly 
In excellent colour 1 and forty line- 
blocks of drawings and prints all 
vci y intelligently chosen and well 
reproduced close 10 the relevant 
passage of text altogether excellent 
value. 

IniiMPSoc. CiiillHlHV. London's 

Statues IJf’pp. 13cni. £1.50. 

Mi 'I lionip.uii has made bis choice 
within si riel limits. He includes 
none which is .pari ul a but tiling, > 
only full lcngl>li “ free-standing " 
figuiCs. out of don is in central Lon- 
don. . Hu has Pound 12 1. He give* 
brlijil biograph ic> of the subjects, 
lirielci pi the sculpt ms, and photo- 
graphs of the statue*. He adds a 
list only of twenty- five more 
itatiicvi which arc in outer London. 

It is an liiMoricsi'J rather than nn 
aesthetic choice and uiiv finds one- 
self in each case asking, •• Is he 
worih bis place in such a famous 

gallery ? " One finds also that the 
answer is ye.s in: niofe crises than 
would have been expected. Th? 
photngraphi .uc disappointing. • 


in New /caUnd alter twenty years 
ul bringing ijji her own family. Other 
laic entrants to teaching need uni 
emulate tier lot nl lack n( preparation 
and may indeed wonder at her sur 
prise that children from ihc poorest 
part ul her city were la/y, lacked 
di rect inn and sell control ami needed 
xlitmiFaiiiig lor liieir at tent ion to be 
held Mrs Hrcuni, whose experiences 
are curiously like those ul teachers in 
the other continents aL this lime, (ells 
how much .she learnt in her first > ear 
and willingly or umyiiiingly slums 
that ihc toucher's relationship with his 
pupils ix what in the end mutters 
most. 


Dickinson, II. W. Sir Samuel .L/c»r-' 
land. Diplomat and Inventor. 
U>25-I6 l >5. LLlftp. 12 pfeiics. Cam- 
bridge: Heffcr. £2.50. 

Dr H. W Dickinson was 
Keeper of Mechanical 'Engineering 
ul the . Science Museum . In Mjis ciipa- 
city Jit* under* (amiably became in- 
terested in Sir .Samuel M or land who 
during rho reign of Oliarle. II | n - 
x-oittod a pumping machine, which 
apjwu/N to have been used for tak- 
ing bilge water out of vessels and 
for emptying docks. He is perhaps 
even holler known for his claim In 
haw invented a pen feet method of 
opening scaled envelopes without 
Dhcir recipients being aware that 
llhev had been opened and for coun- 
terfeit uvg and copying writing with 
sluSi speed that ihc scums to have 
anrhwpated the Xerox machine. 

I Ins hook, edited for the Newcom- 
mcn Society, is stronger on Mor- 
!:md as ait irvvenior than on hi.s 
polit, tea I career. He was one of the 
mnny who managed to change sidtn 
at the rijylit moment when Oharlc. 

II "’us about to be restored. N'ot all 
the sources for tan aide of bis bio- 
graphy have been tapped in ilk- 
book. 

iMINrtwoMiii. Omens. Uaivenitv 
.5/« fh-.wutn. Sir Hectoi llotherine- 

fTiu ,5Spri ' P,:rl,1; 

?;• ,alt ; H«|tar HeLheringion. 
fathu of the present editor of The 
C ManUm. had a distinguished aca- 
deaiuc career and left his mark as 

?i^ n ‘! i er . M,y , P ^ Cip:,J ° n Feeler, 
Ijverpool and Glasgow. He plavcd 

J 00 * in i,t- «dcmic 
fk rS the , l ah °nal level and in 
the world at large. Now an old 
Glasgow colleague puts together his 
whale career The book is a useful 
addmon to the history of university 
politics and for good measure it 
mcludes one or two instances 
academic lifeman%|iip. 

Economics 

K TT' n v/ V a arKl I'Minem. 

A. L. Uw Growth of the Inter. 

National Lconomy /tf 1 960. 
jF'pp. Allen and Unwin £175 
f paperback, £ 1101 . ' . 

rhe strength of this introduction tu 
the development u f the international 
economy rs that it stresses the inter- 
action of events in different countries 
and part* of die world, thus escaping 
the frequently found imbalance of 
textbooks which claim t d deal with 
international economic growth but 
dwell overmuch on one particular 
nation stale. I aymen will find it easy 
lu read. ' 


Uiogrufiliy and iVlenioirs 

Brj'VM, Iwdv. Chalk bust and 
■ Che win if Cum. 241 op,, Collins. 
£1.60. 

Mrn Brcatii wax a graduate^ teacher- 
Iraincd but with no experience in the 
; classfeo^ni,: who re. turned- to. le^chiqj- 

'.ii j V'.. 1 »' 


History 

Hi mu. Muir. I tie Uede-lntHfc. 
. Inindatcd by J. Jj. Aml*?is.in. 
la^pp. Routledgc and Kogan 
Paul. £2.25 

This was one of the liisi work* bv 
Mure Bloch, originally publidied in 
l‘U.1, when Uie aulhoi was twenti- 
scvoii. Doubtless the publisher* u f 
this English tran.slation cnmidci that 
all the books by such a great his- 
torian are worth lianslHting. |>,k- 
sibjj loo they considered that this 
region of Linnet is one uJiieh has 
attracted many historians but ahour 
which there are few full-scale work*, 
Marc Uloc4i himscflf. Mile l.cbul and 
Cliiiries-L'clmmiil Pen in are nil liiji- 
torians who started to work bn this 
• region. ,[>ut only Professor F : ourcroy 
hns produced :i full-sciilu work^n.the 
subject anti one- xvhich is hardly ex- 
haustive, Thus thpre remains a value 
in this du led nnd jncoinplete study. 
However, -the grcatoxl lhlerost re- 
mains in; seeing, (he mihd. of Mart; 

, JMoch at work. -" When you come 
; Lotihiqk hf it ’VM. begins; “ the nitme 
: i7 ■■ ?-y - - l • : ;; '--V !• ■ 

;■ . ■■'j.'ij.*.' ■ : ■ \ ' •. ».!•;< M :.' Y 


rs of the legion we arc a hunt to study 
vr the lle-de- Franco- has someth ing 
1,1 -surprising arid intriguing about it. 
hi Why should a single province hour 
r the s-.iuie flame as the great country 
si id' which it i.s only a part 7 And ill 
d particular, wind is the origin of Ibis 
d word ’ lie '. which would appeal to 
,c be so iin.Miilable. . , After such 
■‘ ,l ;« begiiiiiing. most iwoplc would wish 
, n to continue to rend this .short book. 

Is 

ir l I f INNURV, (i. A. Studying Urhtin 
,-s History in Sehunls. 32pp. 
is IhWHiks, ( i k. A Seleef List of 
s -4 ids nf t.i'.w in the Tetuhintf of 
ttei eni History, fripp. 

. 11m Historical Association. Paper- 
r - I wck. 3t)p each. 
r - '' Lhe challenge uf urban history 
i- appals jnany ", says ihe author of 
the pamphlet for teachers of that 
l% subject. “As one said during a 
« redent meeting. * Prank ly. I’m much 
'■ happier leaching the causes or Ihe 
i- Thirty Years War. which I learnt at 

0 university Mr rhiniiery. who is 
[- K cepe i of Archives at Leicester 
1 1 Museum, draws his examples nva inly 

■ fiosw that city in discussing the 
_ work that vo linger and older child- 
s i‘©n respect i veJy can do in exploring 
:1 their town's history, More gcncr- 
f ally, aim# and methods are dis- 
t cussed, wilili some guidance on the 

1 use of maps and records but also 
with fm emphasis on the budding 

li historian's need to wear out much 
& shoe -leather. 

The nm lire of the second pnmph- 
i- lei is clear enough from its lengthy 
- title. The list, compiled for older 
s students and their teachers, includes 
’ not only publications but also some 
\ useful Minis and recordings. 

j DxNrl:. F.. H. History for a United 
IF. trlil. 2b9pp. Harrap. £2.25 
f paperback. CI.Mli. 

L " -Students are directed toward* some 

of Che less well iroihlcn paths ol his- 
lory in a book whose purpose is “ to i 
try to persuade reader.* how much 
we lose by alw.iy* kicking to the | 
Ikaitou tracks of history amt ignoring | 
all the rest ", The book janges over 
the chief world rejig ion*, and the civi- 
lizations of the Far East. India and 
Airiest 3* well a.-' of Europe. A brief- 
quotation illustrates the .method of 
approach. "In 1215 ca n w M ag 11 n 
C'afta, upon which lawyer* and his- 
torians lavish thousands of volumes. 1 
though their view «>I it is a’Thylh. In 
the same year came the capture of . 
the Chinese capital by the armies of j 
Genghis Khan. How many history i 
.specialists know’ that 7 Yet it set j» - 
train a movement which turned the 
entire world upside-down." A book 1 
list is provided foi readers who are ! 
inspired to follow up any of the , 
many theme; here touched upon. ' 

. Literature and Criticism j 

CutiPRK. Rurlr r M. Lost on Roth 1 
[ Sides. Dante Gabriel Rossetti: 

(.'ritie and. Poet. 2o8pp. Athens: 

, Ohm University Press. $6.50. 

[ It is useful Id have ibis critical com- i 
incnlury on , Rossetti's poetry and 
prose Writing and Dr Cooper makes 
some valuable points in his inter pre- 
la Non uf w hat Rossetti hi rnself ca 1 led f 
“ Fun dn mental bra in work " in com- 1 
position. This in practice was far i 
from die Coleridgcan concept of ’ 
imagination for, ;is Dr Cooper puts J 
it. " the emotion necessary to the r 
poetic process was not Wordsworth's c 
emotion 'recollected in tranquillity' * 
but rather emotion that racked the c 
heart even as one wrote ", tl 

ti.vnNi. D. M, Stage and Thunder. . 
120pp. Oxford University Pte^s, • 
Pujicrhack. : 75p. ' - 

David Gaunt seeks to give the render t 
of the Odyssey who has no Greek a 
*umc idea of the power and colour [ 

■ uf 4 he original xvhich arc lost in any s 
. Irauslatioii He has chosen twenty v 

pussitgcx. given an accurate and rend. u 

able .translation, and added an appro, e 
i ' elation anil commentary lOeach: for s 
pci n is of ineiriytd or linguistic detuil n 
Ihe’Cireek lines arc transliterated. " a 
. There is ail inlrodiK'lion on ilie tex- a 
lure and qualify of HuinerVstvlc as n 
influenced by. the special technique »i 

of pint epic, •}», Short biblioginphy a' s 

guide to the pfrimntcidtluh of Greek' v 
, nai^ hnd a - list of literary* tdpics ' r 
discussed. It is a praise worUiv, -at-' c 
tempt to. show the Greekless reader | ( 
lh , e of . i P|trpre , n t joh> cliiMical p 
schohip fimts.. °r should find., in the 1 .b 
origfmtl. and t ( nifty wc]h help 1 him W - m 

■ My a iiurvslfttion wiih n ricwvmfcrv 

■ ■ £?• . i & i;.v i t, 

i'L; ',;};*{[ K 1 s : .v'k 4 :*’ l -"i' s t ■•'!■• • “1 
-^t- — - 1 *- C.%:. 7 ’ ; •' S- v" : 


Kailways 

Hnov. Gpuki ri-v tldittwl. NAihvay 
finihusinsts' I land hook 1971-1972. 
l6Kpp. Newton Abbot : David and 
( harles. £1.50. 

AH ilthe necessary iiifoimaiion ahiMil 
wuibujii.ists' chibs, rtrihvuy inusciuns 
and si lelwhos of track where you cun 
still have it ride behind a real cool- 
burning locomotive. As both text 
and adventiisomcMVls (cvscuvriul icad- 
mg» i»f this excellent guide make 
plain, the friends of old locomotives 
still have a good head of steam. With 
Hire Keighley and Worth Light Rail- 
way given u strong part in the film of 
The /{fir/iruv C hildren, it has heen a 
gieal yeiui for the C xuisc. 

Bona via, M. R. 1 he Organisation oj 
British U ail wavs. |‘»2pp. I;m Allan. 
£2.55. 

Was there ever a time when British 
railway management was not troubled 
by problems of adminisl ration 7- Pos- 
sibly in the earliest days when lines 
were purely local, but when they grew 
huge national management brought 
headaches, and headaches there have 
been ever since. L'ven nationalization 
failed to cure alj. Wilh admirable 
clui'lty and lairnes* M r Bonavia, 
Chief Officer (Special Dulicsi with 
the British Railways Board, explains 
the changes in methods of control and 
lines of command that have occurred 
since the nineteenth century, discuss- 
ing at length those jnaJe possible bv 
the FJfiR 'Iransport“AcL This is it 
thoughtful study halipilx jargon-free 
and entirely suitable for the non- 
managerial reader who, it must he 
said, still suspects dial in spite of the 
ritual dances of government and man- 
agement the railways will still appear 
to be run for executives who nip nn 
tu Birmingham for the day ai thc 
firin'.s expense, go hang ihc ordinary 
I a re payer. Whalex-cr happened to 
the spirit of Sir James Allport, of the 
Midland, xx’ho actually believed it was 
good business to cut lares and give 
the humblest passengers soft seats ? 

Wjiitp. II. p. ,-l fiejtional History 
o/ //jc Railways of f treat ilritnin. 
s sN-iune 3: Greater London. 

227pp. Nowton Abbot : David and 
Charles. £2.50. 

A uexv and revised edition or a 
book which was li-vsl publishes! in 
l%3. It remains a most skilful 
ami readable historical annlvsis of 
tlic complex railwax vyMem which 
brings million* of pctiple to xvork 
iii Central London each morning 
and takes them .Ironic at niirht. Any 
commuter wishing to learn the his- 
lory of his line need look no farther : 
haying rend it he piaj wall conic 
awjiy with the xisspk-ion Llial he 
pays more tain his forebears and 
gets a wmse service. Hut that is not 
Mi Whiles fault. 


Religion 

Duan JnxN. li editions Munition for 
Children. 141 pp. Ward Lock Edu- 
cational. £1.75. 

Mrs Dean Is to assume office in Sep- 
tember a,- president of the National 
Association of Inspector* of 
Schools ; this gives her book a special 
interest (or those Wjio are engaged in 
religious instruction in schools in fliis 
country. But the book l> also useful 
and important on its own account, 
concerned as it is with training chil- 
dren to grow towards what she calls 
adult religion based upon ail 
equally “ adult theology A par- 
llculiirly valuable aspect of her study 
is the insistence on accommodating 
the material about religion to the 
age, comprehension, and need* of 
the children ; on the other hand, she 

stresses the mystery of' life, the 
World, and God, thu* providing the 
opportunity for growth towards a 
nil er understanding of alb three. 
Religion, she believe*, i s •• essentinliy 
about the Way we iiiterpriH [be world . 
and our place in it* f * it entails. also 
an altitude of reverence before 
mystery and expresses itself in po$i- 
tve modes of action. -Above ail, 
she tells us, we must sec rp it that 
we speak in terms ^vhich have some; 
rer^repce to nUmftn experience: *'.wc 
can only khow^whal we mean by the . 
loVe of -.God if w ; e have' .hiitnftn ex-’- 
penpnqc of love : This >dmi ruble . : 

will not only. help lenetcri in 

tQflir wonk’ but will'bo uscfiiL to those 

•Ja-P no1 !wh»jn,pf their bwn 
CDhviotiorw, despitq flhe obljgu'tion to 


Of Ulo channels "f 0r X? } 

' , ^ the awareness ^ 
nny effective teaching^ 
nnd Mrs Dean’, flJJJ 
most welcome ^ 
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Clement. The pArfj*B Ki 'Tirlwiiou m hm eioinawd 
1806-1836. 4o5^ J !®t fflftSS £*k 
verity Press. UrJl 

U-uvcrsiiy PresslS Sb£ 

Mr Mayor s study 0 ( 

!* • L.mdon - paat< ^W , r?^d | ^ njiB . tbe nirael ot 

'”i e of Urinoldi 

«nd sohd piece of 

mam thesis n the extent wKmpoN BOROUGH OF 
the pantomime reflected BARNET 

mind «„d acted « ai*-f. » 

it imyliit more appropfiy-iK libilvrian 

boon called "Clown in '(ibrSj'wiaS 


Jwfiml qiiotias lefcrent* oum- 
i!* £?A,U r*«h Seertiaii a 

r pHiM*. 

iwdon borough of 

BARNET 

IB. S' DON COLLEGE OF 
“lECHViHOOY 


lor Clown dominated 0/; 
mimes as Picrrol was U i, 
their French equivalent! h t 
of Deburenu. 

The author describe* Ikj 
and x true lure or the fm t 
lure* xv-liioli it had in m. 
other drama, iu satirbl ; 
its scenery, its treatment ta 
economics, politics, wartNi 
The writing is accurate »\ 
scientious, examining wit«i 
all that remains of the we* j 
evidence about panlunr* 


Li couiin in SlecirlcAl 

5E..|«Sr«J EiulBMiltiR. Science, 
Et SWU. Enelulif Ueounnhy and 
E. £bv wlilin Seale : £1.24.1 lu 
•Thi iiuium tneluslvo iMInlmiun 
Minn | pulnt tor charidKd llbrn- 

P5marv assistants 
P (hull tnJ PsinImO 
Mlhil tor »IJa range uf general 
BT UVuf caper Ir nee nnil nblllly 
M dtilrsbls, Salary wlrhln Ihr 
Fji'ig iu tU9? per annum «Iib 
pi (j.<|R*ilon in I1.J44 nndrur 
■ nr nuinsi lecluihe. 

■kdiin (innl rcliunobls nc tuon 
(run the HcBblrer, Hendon 
gp rf Thheoloit, rhn Bur rough*. 
Bfi Vt’4 4BT. (Reference 201-A and 

Ea rnnumt, Tonn Clerk. 

BnOP OTTER COLLEGE 

CIUCHfSTER, SUSSEX 
IHilATlOSS era Imlied from itm- 


Mayer makes curioud) MUMAt 
cnee to the lute M. WHwlKlJ' 1 


Lv-ianim-wi wi 

pioijeer C /an-m andPatm 
book wind, did 

Ciniuaull s achievement a'P-y* W =« Inwninaihe und 
, K fitiiiiia w!w could capwi im- 

vev the -ipirii of ine n »us of three «*sL*um*. 

careful analysis nevertheb* JBtoe einulaii-ni* 0 1* iho 

a useful addition to die 
“f go.nl hislorical 

impoiiant |'o polar dnuwa- py. 1 Ld h Vipumhet. 

M . pMOP OTTER COLLEGE 

World A fhurs | of education 

L IIIWARY ASSISTANT 

y. .... ,-r «er«ilc. quilirkd l.ihr.irlnn 

ClIAN 11 UK. OVJIK / he jnd Caned work in ex- 

2 1 4pp. Linden Press if J? oblaillublc fxofll 
There i* value u» Hie Lv r-^L ^ 
short, simple outline aww’-WWMN BOROUGH OF 
this, of one of die nn*/, 1 880MLEY 
African countries, and f^csojaREN* liojiaklan 
writes with a syuipathe > ^'V'wLhJm^' 037 

standing of Chain. 

for mure plain eighteen x«* \'J , er^ a JSSj? ,nn lt,w "' 
arc also iiievitahle <«J cV^SUWV ^5"*!%' 

largely the result ol t*'" lv - fl ld 10 

pressum. Tor cxanipk- r ■«?? „ 
indirect rule a.'- appftdtfj- [ 

Coast i* not HMOntpamdb effi 1 JJJg loro 

dieution that it was a J*’- — 

colonial administration ^fXlNGRAMSHI RE 

and practised elsewhere. 0.’* ^|J^ B .0pMMnTEfe, 

take an example from 
to refer lu Dr 

-speaker for Ihe Centre furl- o 

cal ion during 

period of mthtary gowrnn _ ^ ^ 

out nieul inning that he #-; c i i r^tFJo 

chaim van of iu-i^a IWM* J, Jw*. miw «uh 

NewrthdWk .the ^ JSS% 

is sound and '-the v» - ^ WMBfe %?. 
Ghana’s dcvolopnienk ^ t i_ lb " Je »-in «m S be 
aspects of Ghanaian life * ■■ BOROUGH OF 
presented T PORT 


agg h W t ^ 
of 

r^^SSUlTANT 

PlTd I ALtS? are naiiN, 


Kmj^jiik, Dbvenww..>:j 

dons with India titJJf mcati^akun 

agsseiS&S 

This' wholchearied vindj^ ’ ^ ** > *n. u. as » 
Russian policy /owarA,^ K0 * 

Pakistan, even tf s<>P« " , hf* cSESffiJtt. 

liMle too to ri 

thorough lobe bnjshw«% fea gjMk ^ nuw. mi. 


one ot me (u .K'^isr " re for u» 

India's KrerihnolOS^ » 

bringing India be 

and of helping 1 , n *„' J'sw'/a. eMn w«uon or 

problems loftift J,** * !,h ««««i e»K DBI 

' rule 4 V, LeayJhg «n »m„ 

to .«?e IndiB'fW J, Urban 

parinere-.tlii? JJKMW&OP 
headaches, dSp$ Sble ^ L1 “Parian 

h»d .illations ®0 so !f ! 


troubled xvaiera.- 
\Vhat uncritical. 

Russian, ■ alandg'n^ iflf > 
impirir Ihe. 

cie:ir oxpusitlon . eWJr J 

points are, aild ^ 

India and ^ 

tham froro tin 16 r 
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BOROUGH of 
HARROGATE 

PUBLIC LIBRARY. MUSFUM 
AND ART OALLERY 
-ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS. Parll- 
Ally qualiricj AuKtrania on Trainee 
Orade. Poet* oiler ezcerJcnce in ml- 
oui dulln wlihlu ihe italcm. 

AppUnHans, wilh names of two 
Krcrcee, should rc*eh ibe Borouth Lib- 
nirlin. Ccmrnl Llbrartrj. Vlclaiie 
Avenue, Kamigme, by 1 Kb Src-iembcr 

J. NEVILLE KNOX, Town Clcrfc, 

LANCASHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

APPlUCA-noi>K are Imlira from 
CTioricred Librarians lor ifcr (ollumne 

to^AL HISTORY LIBRARIAN AT 

TOE IJCADQUARTEMS LIBRARY 
l PRESTON l 

Jtolury: A-P.J Cz.lW-£3.AS1. 

TO* Is n new post. Further details 
available on requeii. 

DEFOTV prftSIftNAL UTVKARIAN 

_ , — OAEtSTANff DIVISION 
SI s5«l r,r * £*!» ««■*' ScAle Cl ,!4S- 

biiitint jjolnu eommensurute with 
quell Ikarlorvi ana riper It net 

Appointment! snprraiuuablo nisi lub- 
ject to cerilflcatc of ftincis. . 

Application i naming two rrfrrreil end 
Indicating far which poll candidal* 

E lite! to be eenilitrrcd to County 
Ibrarlui, 143, CorporaUan Sir«l, Prc*- 
i on. PR | BRH by W SgWrtH. 

UORCD WITH JUST OKDE1UNO 
PERIODICALS 1 
We require e 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

who bee a basin arounding in the routlnri 
or Informal Ion library wurk, who wunn 
to work In no environment which is out 
Of l(w uaikil and who IS ready to work on 
Luki with the minimum of suptritalon. 

Wo are looking tot wmeorur. peobublr 
under 20, w-tio «hu»e all la ili-ucirgh and 
reflpUe nnd who .-ipr'<*l-are that the 


roper fnnedon of (he Ubury ilerk-nd* 
irgyly on iticir having mnhndlrally 
art led out over a long period a Krlc< of 


rOLKlru- but very easenilul proredurei 
They nlw> proljjbly frel (hai their rnuM 
Juh, Uioujh inremeng doe* nor allow 
ihem iOaugli wore If y on arc rrudy for 
(Ml soil of enj Denar. Welle leading 
OC'Wlll of ITJUt Aitcn (d JliIC. 

Tta Ornluin Br-jJn, |{«bsi<n Eih-j A 
Partndl. 155 (Juwei Sirtvi, London. 
W.V 1. 

LIBRARIAN 


OVE ARUP & PARTNliRS. Consnh. 
«tg Tnslneeri. r\'qu;rf b qiullllcJ 
Pp-M A LE LIBRARIAN to like ctiirie 
Of (hrir csiKb'JvhcJ llhntry In MnnehrMcr 
H-Iu-n ihe pvii btranus i bjbi ubuiil 
nrid-Octuber. 

The ofllcc dc.-Ui mnlnly with rriucre 


of ■ civil nnd nriKturoi rng'-necring 
nature and maintain! uU.w Unison ivlih 
India! rv and the prnfea.luns on ihc biujd 
from of engineering in general, bir.idiag 


and jrchfiiciiirc. 

Working condiiloDs nrr ca>'.lirr,i nnd 
the firm operates ihmip Sr.hf me* for 
Life Insiir.incr, A'-nJi m .rnd KclTimr.ni 
Brill nil idili nddlilon.il \ 0 lun .’IV pin'-nn 
fjcillihi. 

Thrre iirvlci paid li.iliiiai/ .md | -’I ■ I--I- 
cuilun In prt.fiia iJicr pciiud c( i -l.ih- 

lishmeni. 

AopLcjnls should uiiie to S(. J.inirs j 
Building’. (Illiinl Mur i, NLndnTo Ml 
t>PL. gbiny Jr.uili Of ■ \r--rbiuc and 
s ji.ily ripe*- I«d- 

LIBRARIAN 

Rctrnily chjritrcJ. nmbliloua. liilrr- 
isted In lomorrou'e seuems— for spidal- 
Ired pri’{(.v«t«»nj1 liBuii iWni L.inJ.'m 

l-’yil .',ppilcdii>-ins *lih sil.ny nnimed 
in ft - 1 o:?I TI.S. Ihe T inii >. fC4P_JliL’ 

THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

LIBRARY ASSIST AN r 

Required in the Llbr.irv nnJ ln(..tmn- 
llon BurcJii. Duties Includo manning the 
loans desk (12.500 book* per annum 
borrowed, and utlicr gcncriil llbrnr. piu- 
orsses. Suitable poll for mlrndlni en- 
trant lu llhrnrv protoss l<>n. Salary stale 
MOJ ai age IS tu £I,1M> nl age 21. 

Apply by letter ur relephune to Libra- 
rian and Information Of fleer. LIBiai) 
Aitoclallun. 7 Ridgmounl Sheet. Lon- 
don, WC1£ 7 AH. Tel. 01-636 ’5J1. cal 


LIBRARIAN/INFO. 

OFFICER 

Qualified LIBRARIAN required for 
Centra on Environment for the Handi- 


capped iWcat End Ofllcci. lmcrifl in 
arehiiev-tura or the menully hindivapped 
preferred. Salary aNOrdmg to aujllilco- 
ikmj 


Apply io : Kenneth Bayes. Dlrrcror. 
C.E.II., 86 Newman Sneel, London WiP 
AAR. 

LLANDUDNO URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 

PUBLIC LIBRARY . 
APPLICATIONS an Invited for the 
si of QiuHflcd Aiolsum 
ndJddiee aliouM be chart errd Ubnrlsu 
lih experience In public library work 
flsllry within (he Librarians Grade. 
Comrnendng punt to be deienolntd on 
appolnimdoi. 

. AppUeailon fonni and furiber particu- 
lars c-bialnsble jtom The Librarian, Pun- 
bo Library. Most vo Street. Ltsndmhio. 
10 whom ‘ 

ratarned by 


farms _ should be 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

(BRITISH POSTGRADUATE 
MEDICAL FEDERATION! 
INSTITUTO OF NEDROLOO, 

“PLICATION’S ere Invited for the 

APPOINTMENT of en ASSISTANT in 
.the ROCfOBFELlitt MEDICAL LIB- 
RARY. Salary vriihln the scale £1.080 tu 
LCD to £1.320, ecrordlng to qualinea- 
ilons and experience. Candidate! should 
have bad some asperlesce In ’cataloguing. 
Ability to type eneulri. Applications 
wkb lbs names of two referees should 
be marie to the Secretory, liuiliiue or 
NonrologS, The N-Hlonal HuDlrel, 
Queen Square, London, W.C.l, cttldn 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

INSnTUTE OF^DVANOBD LEGAL 

APPLICATIONS are Invited from 
gradnate Hrartered Ubiarlan* for e POST 
nr ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Some 
"Moioing experience and a Hidln 
irtiowledge or French mu German wo 
he an advantage. . Salary wkhta 
•ate £l.«)| to fl.dW. Wu» £IM Ln 
Allownnce. F.S^ O. 

AppMuiioni, with names of 
releren. should -reach the Libra ria 
Rumen Square, Lo__ 

- _H» q^erfked iCsriT ScpwIRb hut 

this h,i( hrm MiMUr! Inr IrUMfid 


this has been extended . ret Internal 
rgqe on’.l ’ 

CITY OP PORTSMOUTH 

ilKorporedm the seaside resort of 
Souitaenl 

LIBRARIAN IN CHAROP BOOK 
ACQUISITIONS SERVICES 
Sslary— APJfS. R 1.931 to G2.45T - 

AsbUmiiii ihouU be 
qunllftcd esfaloBufre for a new oppo 


mens lo toad tan reorganlr niton and en- 
lsrpmeBi of ihe present book aeeeulani 
aoe eaiqloBirHin -department. Ineliri- 
Ittg the revision of present catalogun Into 
p new computer-bated aysiem. A 
Ccnlral Library (72,om eq. ft.l trill 
mejice bunding next June. 


County Borough of TEESSIDE 

TEESSIDE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

STOCKTON/BILLINGHAM 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

COLLEGE LIBRARIAN 

Applications are invited for the post of College 
Librarian to commence duties on 1st October, 

1971, or as soon as possible thereafter. 

Applicants should be Chartered Librarians and 
the successful candidate will be responsible for 
the organization and development of library ser- 
vices throughout the College. 

8alary Scale : E1,653-£2,199. 

Application forms end further particulars are 
obtainable from the Principal, Stockton/BIMIng- 
ham Technical College, The Causeway, Bllllng- 
ham, Teesslde, TS23 2DB, to whom completed 
forms should be sent by 6th September, 1971. 


City of Portsmouth 

(incorporating the seaside resort ol Soulhsea) 

Deputy City Librarian 

Salary £2,882 to £3,228 

Applicants should be Fellows ol the Library Association 
with wide experience ol administration in large or medium- 
sized public library systems. 

Further deialla obtainable from Ur. Ralph Malhon, F.L.A.. City Librar- 
ian, Central Library. Portsmouth, POl 2 DX, lo whom applications should 
be sent by Monday, 6 th Ssplombor, iB 7 l. 


LIN 1 VKHMTY OF UUISI 0 I, 
Till: 1 1 UK AIL Y 

SENIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT 

Applications ore Invlicil (mm 
i|<ulifieil Librarians f«r the pt»i 
nf St-ninr I il-r.iry A--i,[jin in 
charge of Ihr Art-a nml SikIjI X.i- 
nlK’i-S L'n-ti-rjira-iu.iu- K(-a<1ing 
Rn.’iii IIO.ijOD \<>l<irm-., 2 i,i -. i. 
A Deyrce nriJ |irrvi,uts i\p%nru^i- 
v. ill i.'l- luiihcr .nlvaiiUjj-.-,. Initial 
salary at a proper point on n 
scale £1,363 lo Ll,9iw (bnrj io 
£ 2 . 0 * 1 . 

Applications, with the names of 
Wo referees, should ba sent so as 
to arrive by fitli September in lire 
Ullirenliv Librarian. Unfvrniiy 
ul Unsiol Library, Will* Memorial 
Riilldinu, Queens Road, fir i Mol 
HS 8 IIU, from whom further par- 
ticular! may be obtained. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS' 

WCLLCOME LIBRARY 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT raqutmd for 
busy postal library service. Duitei if. in- 
clude later- library loans. Journal records, 
phoioojpimg, etc. Ajplicam* *Iih lib- 
rary flinjuni'i cenlneale nnd /Or library 
expcricofe c re /si if d hours 4.15 n. in- 
to 5 p-m., Monday io Friday. Three 
weeks' holiday per noun]. Sukinr on 
•sale £477. pins L.V* let 2B>. IO (i.!60 
per annum. 

Appltoadona io ihc Librarian si Bel- 
grave Squire. London, SWUX 8QP. 

STOCKPORT PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN 
Grade AP 2/3 IAPJ lor ChonertiT Lib. 


Application* to Borougli Ubrailen. 
Central Library, Sloopori. by B(h Sep- 
tember, 1971. 

SOMERSET COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

COUNT\- LIBRARY 
KLIEP LIBRARIAN required at 
County Library Beodqnanere. Bridgwater. 
Sotary SwJe A.P. IlTUl tfl.Ma to £1.932) 
Edua a fired lodging and sabriitenee 
uUowiBM el U» rqic of £200 per annum, 
(ex freer nod irrteUBg allowance. Can- 
didate* should own ■ car gad posse 
ouncM driving licMce. Jlemdvai 
pemes, etc. payable. 

Appneaiwn torme end farther particu- 
lar! from. ' Uie County librarian, 
Connty librirv Hradquartere, Mount 
3 UM, Bridgwoeer. mnstni. 

Res dre rr tsemeni ■ 

SOUTHLANDS COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 

^^fS^IbrWA 8 ^ 19 

APPLICATIONS are UwiWJJoitJ 

gSKfc -^r?* oTS^. Waal! 

rkaaPfe-*»* 


mg LDWUB 

APi^caUoni. tfacihw MLh itg wmei 

5 WiSSX . 11 " nn 

SURREY COUNTY ' 
COUNCIL : 

COUNTY LIBRARY 


. .. .'-'.C-.f'-'-Pl' 

VUNlVERSlTY&f; 
^OF^UBLINffi 


SENIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT 

Applu .lllnil.% MV in* ■!•-■) fm -r a I*f.st ' . ( 
S-nnw Lil.rjiv A-m-Ijm ifJi.-i.Je M 
ill-- Avvi-.iii'iis nf (In | ibr-iiy 

1 .'iili'Lilts '.lii.ulil ha grailuaiv, nr 
poa^U a profuwilonal quo! I flea lion, 
and Ahr.uid have relevant expcrluiiLL-. 
Salary wlU be on Ihe Kale I £ 1.644 * 
£ 102 — £t,R 4 G x £ 12 ?— k 2 , 106 . 

Funher panlcnlara may be obtained 
from Uie 

Aultlanl Scmiary (Staff), 

Writ riicatrv. 

Trinity Co II rue, Dublin, 2 , 

biio will rv-k-tive completed anpllea- 

lioiii up to 3 rd September. 1971 , 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 

LIBRARY MANAGEMENT 
RE8EARCH UNIT 

Vacancy for Assistant 1 a Research 
(scale £ 1,347 lo ll. 902 > from I 
October, 1971 w 31 May, 1972 wilh 
nnslbllliy of funher exisusion. 
Preference given to candidate with 
eiptrlence In academic libraries 
Bad ImereU In library surveys, lib- 
rary statistics, and problems af 
library manogeiDenf. 

Applications and enquiries to Lib- 
rarian, University Library. Cam- 


BOROUGH OF SWINDON 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN 
ARTS AND R£ CREATION . CROUP 
Sabry •rtthla AP tirade A ifl.bll io 
£ 2.199 per Hnauo). 

. Appilciuvis for ltd’, pen in ike Central 


nd Curuuj. 
Children's 
Housing 


then's Litvin service. 

outing aroqmnodailan nnd up in 73 

qeni renarai eccpmsei nni be evnll- 


BOR0UGH OF ' 
SUTTON COLDFIELD' 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 



TA XSB3 


Library HeadQDSrter*. Elbcr. 

Grade A.P. 4— £1,931 lo U.IW blue 
£i0j London ADononee- Mlnmuni quell- 
Qailos rMulrtd— jppllcenii mail he 
ChiUicrid LlDrariaBS. 

Gruerom K-loeiilon espenin and 
isstsnm Will b 51 "' Purchw* 1 “ 
epproted case*. 

Farther Nrt^u 1 »!» 

asemraL 


Apriuatiogf ora I mi led freer |Uf« pgrd 
belwHn 17-24 for the POST of 

- JUNIOR 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


la rus saelal srien en library. Qiuitfiu- 
• Ilea l minimum M 4 O t.E. - O " 
levels i U-oief aWitry csseniTif J Enure 
9.30 » 3 30 . Monday io Fri**. LvL 

Four weeks annual lnic. MnOrin bnifJ- 
btl. suff canteen Aalsry scale 4840 try 

tth IO £1,320. 

iiyttai point according id ape and 
qruUflutToai. 

Ancdy in writing, going full drntlr. w 
Llbrirun, _ Tavistock Joint Library, 
Tuvlji^k Centra, Brlilie T-nsir. Londaa, 


RUKSUNIVERSITEIT 
EN 

LECTURER IN 

THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY 


Applications arc invited for n iicrniimcni anil pen* inn-able 
post of lec hirer in ihcnruLicul sociology in n department nf 
aocinl sciences nt the Statu University nf Groningen (.Neth- 
erlands): 

Applicants should he .able to loach the main currents of 
modurn sociological theory to .students in sociology nt the 
u mk-rg radii ale nnd the graduate level. A .special interest in 
systematic theory constructing in a prwfcired but not a 
necessary condition. 

Teaching in English is possible bm willingness (o learn 
Dutch an advantage. 

The salary range is £370 lo £515 month {sinrtiug salary 
limy be above the minimum]. 

Applications with curriculum vii.ic ami lists i>r jmblu.i lions 
*hiuiU) be sent to : — 


Prof. Ur. J. Heiling, Clniimiiut uf 
the Application Oniiitiillcc, Depart- 
ment of Social Seivnee, < irofv 
iMiirkt 2.1, (rroiiingvii, NvIlivrlainK. 


Jill 

1U9 U 


BELFAST 

STRANMILL1S COLLEGE 

Principal: James Pomfrcl, M.A , 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Application'! are invited for the above post from qualified 
Librarians. 

Salary Scale i £1,272-£1|5(5 per annum 
fat present under review) 

The person appointed will be required to tal.c up duty on 
1st October 1971 or as soon as possible thereafter. 
Application forms and conditions of appointment may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Sunnmillis College, Belfast 
BT9 5DY, by w*liom applications must be received nol later 
than 9Lh September, 1 97 1, 


EUROPEAN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CENTER 
CLIO PRESS, OXFORD 

THREE NEW POSITIONS 

(1) ASSISTANT TO THE PUBLISHER: 

Asiul in planning and development of new publication!, principally 
. In hi l lory, the limnaoitlw, and Um serial sciences- Broad experience 
ntotoiDcy, especially in editorial woik, production, and for ales. 
Academie and /Or library experience desired. Ideal npportnaily for 
Individual whq .wants top management mponsiblUiy; Exleoded periods 
of residence In California (ABC-vLlO, for., Santa Dgtbaia) during Iniliai - 
three >eara of rinptoymoDt. - • . . 

f2) ASSISTANT EDITORS and 
(3) EDITORIAL. ASSISTANT : 

Degree In- Sri. history , or art liialory ; experience in library, bibliography, 
Vr editorial uork desired. Several mumtu reside dm in Cali ferula, 
initially. 

SuImIh ringing from £1,800 lo £4,300, depending upon experience end 
uitoUficetions. Salary im mjtUhle for moreccnior perton. 

Tiiete positions can lead -to sidwn«meni- lo key managemsoi positions 
in a i urowlna Inlcmtlloiui) academic jniMhblng Imute. 

ApptlcxU&ai, wltli names and ,'addrewi of mo referees,' lo P«Hiuot 
Officer, EBC-CLIO, 3Q C-Orn mar kre Street, Oxford OX1 3BY. Interriewx 
brginMIna Sill September. J97 1 , In- Oxford- 


NQRTH STAFFORDSHIRE f 
• • ''.j. POLYTECHNIC 

Applications prainvUed-lrom syttably quail (led pftrsons 
for the folloYrthOI • • . . ; 

. DEPUTY LIBRARIAN ^ Inf ormaHon ServTqGs) 

Salary Senlor'L'ftotik^r fi2,B27-£2 i a72 f Under review). • 

ASSISTANT pb»<S 

One. fibpt Yrill bej tprtcempd .wlih.SOJende arKt T.Qch'nQ [pay 1 ' - 
end one polit.wtih © r CM3fat Sotefioea. C : V -5^ v': : / •- . r v 

Salary Uelufpr U ^t,947-S2;03V; ?v 
Further delitia ar« ;a^rMlWj .fertoa, J «re AcMWtJ .-: 

Closing d*l»-^17ih > ^6IMiisv;-,l971. .-X-s.,:?- • 1 % -v 




t .^••54- 

-I -• i-J. ' ‘4 V'« 


■wm 









